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Be, Seid, WA. OLE, 


My purpose in this work, undertaken at the request of 
my esteemed friend Dr. J. H. Vincent, has been to write a 
history of Greece based as far as possible on the testimony of 
authorities contemporary with the events narrated. While 
I cheerfully acknowledge my obligations to Gibbon and 
Grote—the most eminent of modern historians—a careful 
study of the Greek writers has led me to differ from them 
on many important matters. 

The peculiar feature of the present work, therefore, is 
that it is founded on Hellenic sources. I have not hesitated 
to follow the Father of History in portraying the heroism 
and the sacrifices of the Hellenes in their first war for inde- 
pendence, nor, in delineating the character of that epoch, to 
form my judgment largely from the records he has left us. 
Nor have I scrupled, in narrating the great civil strife of the 
nation, to base my assumptions and conclusions on the testi- 
mony of the inimitable historian of the Peloponnesian war. 
If I have misinterpreted the facts or failed to draw legiti- 
mate conclusions, it is because I must have misconstrued the 
meaning sought to be conveyed by my illustrious ancestors. 
Indeed, I am but too painfully conscious of the brevity and 
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obscurity of certain passages, not only in Thucydides, but 
also in the most trustworthy of the other writers of an- 
tiquity. 

Among the modern authors who have aided and guided 
me amid the obscurity pervading many epochs of Hellenic 
history, I desire to make special mention of the important 
history of Professor Paparegopoulos, whose work has been 
constantly by my side. 

There remains for me the pleasant duty of tendering my 
warmest thanks to my friend and associate in the New York 
School of Languages, Professor Henry C. Miller, to whom I 
am indebted for many valuable suggestions and criticisms. 

The difficulties which beset the historian in treating a 
subject so vast as the fortunes of the Hellenic nation, 
coupled with.the obstacles which a foreigner, however much 
he may admire the beauty and manliness of English expres- 
sion, must unavoidably meet in conveying his thoughts in a 
language not his own, may to a certain extent explain the 
reasons on account of which the author, after years of earnest 
labor, has fallen short of the lofty ideal he has aimed at— 
the graphic representation of Hellenism from its earliest 
stage to the present. 

Such as the work is, he commits it to the judgment of | 
the public, with a reasonable degree of confidence that its 
deficiencies will be charitably regarded by those who are 
best qualified to judge. 

T. T. Trayents. 
New York, 1881. 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART ELBA. 
THE MYTHOLOGICAL AGE 


CHAPTER I. 
LEGENDS OF GODS AND MEN. 


Tue mythical traditions of the Hellenic nation are invest- 
ed with a charm and an interest that have never ceased to 
delight and instruct the student of history. From the earliest 
times they have been the theme of praise and the subject of 
investigation. 

According to the Hellenic cosmogony, the primeval exist- 
ing principle of the universe was Chaos, from which arose 
the broad-chested Earth and that dark, indefinite realm called 
Tartaros, over which the earth was supposed to be suspended. 
Erebos (gloom) and Night were the somber children of 
Chaos ; these in turn gave birth to the cheerful elements, 
Aither and Day. In these simple traditions we recognize 
the gradual evolution of light and harmony from the pre- 
vious all-pervading darkness. Among the offspring of Earth 
were not only the mountains and the sea, but also the starry 
heavens. 

In this way did the Greeks account for the various ele- 
ments of the physical world. But the most important part 
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of the Hellenic religion related to the gods properly so 
called, all of whom were descendants of Uranos and Gé 
(Heaven and Earth). The first generation of gods, the im- 
mediate offspring of Uranos and Gé, were eighteen in num- 
ber—three Hekatoncheires, three Cyclops, and twelve Titans, 
six of each sex. The Hekatoncheires were powerful mon- 
sters, having each, as their name signifies, a hundred hands. 
The Cyclops were remarkable for physical strength and man- 
ual dexterity ; they were beings of fearful aspect, having in 
the middle of the forehead a single round and glaring eye. 
At a later period they became the forgers of the thunder- 
bolts wielded by Zeus, the king of the gods. 

The names of the six male Titans were Oceanus, Kaos, 
Hyperion, Krios, Iapetos, and Kronos; and they, together 
with their sisters and associates the Titanides, were the pro- 
genitors of the dynasty of gods who were supposed to gov- 
ern the world. 

Uranos, alarmed at the great strength and increasing 
power of his children, hurled the Hekatoncheires and the 
Cyclops into the gloomy depths of Tartaros, and confined 
the Titans and the Titanides in the caverns of the earth ; 
whereat their mother Gé became enraged, and found means 
of furnishing Kronos, the youngest and boldest of the Titans, 
with an iron scythe, with which he inflicted a severe wound 
on his father Uranos, and made himself and his brother 
Titans rulers of the universe. But the Cyclops and the 
Hekatoncheires still remained in Tartaros. Each one of 
the Titans begat many children, but those of Kronos, by 
his wife the Titaness Rhea, were the most powerful, espe- 
cially Pluto, Poseidon, Zeus, Hestia, Demeter, and Hera. 

Kronos, fearing lest he should suffer from his children 
the same wrong which he had inflicted upon his own father, 
swallowed them as soon as they were born. But on the 
birth of Zeus, the youngest, Rhea, desirous of saving the 
child, deceived Kronos by causing him to swallow a stone 
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wrapped in swaddling-clothes. Zeus, having grown up, 
craftily induced Kronos to disgorge the other children. Af- 
terward he made an attempt, with the assistance of his broth- 
ers, to snatch the kingdom of the world from Kronos and 
the Titans. A long and frightful combat ensued, in which 
all the gods and goddesses took part. Zeus released the 
Hekatoncheires and the Cyclops from Tartaros, and sum- 
moned them to his assistance. The former aided him by 
their surpassing strength and the latter by their invention 
of thunder. The party of Zeus took their station on Mount 
Olympus in Thessaly, and the Titans on Mount Othrys. 
The war lasted ten years. The din of battle resounded 
throughout the broad earth, and was echoed across the bo- 
som of the sea. Even the lofty sky trembled, and the moun- 
tains were shaken to their foundation. Finally Zeus tri- 
umphed, and the conquered Titans were hurled into Tarta- 
taros, with the exception of Oceanus, who had taken the side 
of the victors. Thenceforward the scepter of the world 
remained in the hands of Zeus, who began to be called “the 
father of gods and men,” while his brethren and their nu- 
merous progeny occupied important but subordinate posi- 
tions in the hierarchy of the universe. 

Such are the traditions of the Hellenic nation in regard 
to the origin of the gods. As to the origin of mankind, the 
account is still less clear. Man is supposed to have been cre- 
ated, or to have sprung up spontaneously on the earth, at a 
very early period, since we find him already existing in the 
“age of gold,” in which, according to Hesiod, one of the 
~ most ancient of the Grecian poets, his state was perfect and 
happy. In the silver age, which succeeded the golden, the 
human race had greatly degenerated from their former bliss- 
ful condition. In the next, or bronze age, this deterioration 
was still more manifest. It was then that they became ad- 
dicted to strife, and learned the art of war. The age of he- 
roes followed—an improvement on its predecessor, since 
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war became tempered with justice and honor. Finally, there 
was the iron age, that is to say, the present one. But it is 
supposed by many that this division of ages is an invention 
of Hesiod himself, for it does not coincide with the genealo- 
gies which form the basis of the ancient Hellenic history, 
and which treat of the descent of the earliest kings of the 
various Grecian states and communities. The first ancestor 
was usually represented as the son or immediate descendant 
of a god, or else as sprung from the earth, and hence called 
an autochthon. But the principal traditions point to Hellen 
as the reputed ancestor of the Grecian nation, whence the 
country received the name of Hellas, and its inhabitants were 
called Hellenes. He was supposed to be a descendant of the 
gods, and the following was the genealogy usually assigned . 
him : 

The Titan Iapetos begat by Klymene, the daughter of 
Oceanus, four sons—Atlas, Menetius, Prometheus, and Epi- 
metheus. Of these, Prometheus was the most daring and in- 
telligent, as well as the wisest. Following the example of 
his grandfather Oceanus, he took the side of Zeus in the 
great struggle whereby the latter wrested from the Titans 
the sovereignty of the world. Soon after he took upon him- 
self the protection of mankind, conferring upon them many 
benefits, yet also, by unintentionally exciting the enmity of the 
gods, inflicting upon them many woes. Prometheus stealth- 
ily obtained fire from heaven, and, having given it to men, 
taught them by its aid to practice the useful arts. Zeus, en- 
raged at this, and at various other misdemeanors of Prome- 
theus, devised a plan to punish both him and mankind, 
Among the many gods and goddesses over whom Zeus held 
sway were Hephestus, Hermes, Athene, Aphrodite, and the 
Charites. Hephestus, by command of Zeus, formed from earth 
a most beautiful maiden. Athene, Aphrodite, and the Charites 
adorned her with various charms, while Hermes imparted 
to her his cunning and his enchanting eloquence. This 
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woman was called Pandora, and the messenger of the gods 
brought her among men in the absence of Prometheus. The 
latter, who well knew that Zeus was his foe, had told his 
brother Epimetheus not to accept any presents from the 
gods. But the beauty of Pandora was irresistible. Epime- 
theus gladly received her, and allowed her to dwell upon 
earth among mankind, who thenceforth suffered many hard- 
ships on her account. Up to this period all the evils to which 
mankind are now subject had been inclosed in a certain cas- 
ket. Pandora opened this casket, and allowed these evils to 
scatter themselves throughout the world; but just as Hope, 
which was also in the box, was about to escape, she shut the 
lid, and Hope “remained imprisoned, and therefore without 
efficacy, as before, the inviolable lid being replaced before 
she could escape.” 

Having thus vented his rage against man, Zeus revenged 
himself upon Prometheus by chaining him to a rock among 
the mountains of the Caucasus, and stationing an eagle at 
his side, which should incessantly torment him by gnawing 
at his liver. For many years did Prometheus endure this 
agony, until at last Zeus, wishing to increase the glory of 
his son Herakles, permitted the latter to kill the eagle and 
deliver the prisoner. 

Now Deukalion, the son of Prometheus, and his wife 
Pyrrha, a descendant of Epimetheus, were the parents of 
Hellen, the mythic progenitor of the Hellenic nation. 

The greatest impiety prevailed among mankind during 
the time of Deukalion and Pyrrha ; wherefore Zeus resolved 
to destroy them by a general deluge. Terrible and lasting 
rains covered all Greece, excepting some of the highest 
mountain-peaks, on which a few escaped destruction. This 
deluge is supposed to have occurred in the year 1796 B.c., 
while King Ogyges reigned in Attica. Deukalion saved 
himself and Pyrrha by means of a wooden chest which he 
had constructed by the advice of Prometheus. For nine days 
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he was tossed about by the waters, and finally disembarked 
on the summit of Mount Parnassus. Zeus having sent 
Hermes to ask him if he needed anything, Deukalion begged 
that he would send him some men, that he might have com- 
rades and followers, and no longer be alone on the earth. 
Zeus accordingly ordered Deukalion and Pyrrha to pick up 
stones from the ground and cast them behind their backs. 
These stones became men and women, and thus was Hellas 
again peopled. Besides Hellen, Deukalion and Pyrrha had 
a son Amphiktyon, the reputed founder and protector of a 
certain religious and political association of the Hellenic 
tribes, and a daughter Protogeneia, the mother of Aéthlius, 
who was considered the protector of the games of the Hel- 
lenic nation. 

Hellen had three sons, Dorus, Xuthus, and AZolus, among 
whom he divided the whole country. Aolus became king of 
Thessaly, Xuthus of the Peloponnesus ; and the latter, by 
his marriage with Kreiisa, daughter of Erechtheus, the au- 
tochthon hero of Attica, had two sons, Ion and Acheus. 
Dorus possessed himself of the land opposite the Pelopon- 
nesus, on the northern side of the Corinthian Gulf. 

The inhabitants of all these parts were called Hellenes 
from Hellen; but from his sons they received in various 
parts the different names of Achzans, A‘olians, Ionians, and 
Dorians. 

Thus did the Greeks account for the first origin of the 
Hellenic nation and its four ethnic divisions. It must be 
observed, however, that these mythical traditions likewise 
contain a certain allegorical element with more or less dis- 
tinct moral application. For instance, the moral conveyed 
by the legend of Prometheus is that no one can contend with 
impunity against the omnipotent will of God; and by the 
later poets this legend was expanded into one of the most 
affecting allegories ever conceived by the imagination of 
man, 
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Three centuries after Hesiod, Aschylus, the great dra- 
matic poet of Athens, represented Prometheus not only as 
having bestowed fire upon man, but as having instructed him 
in all the arts, thus enlarging the scope of his life, and secur- 
ing the future fortunes of the race. So that finally the story 
of Prometheus, who, in return for good deeds and disin- 
terested kindness, suffered harsh imprisonment and torture, 
becomes a typical representation of the misfortunes and 
injustice which in this world so often prey upon genius. 

But while, according to the myth of Hellen, the sons and 
descendants of Prometheus ruled over all Greece, each of the 
Grecian communities had its own traditions concerning the 
origin of its royal house. Many of these local traditions 
have no reference whatever to the family of Hellen, and 
some appear to be of even more ancient date than his geneal- 
ogy. For instance, Inachus, the first king of Argos, was the 
son of the Titan Oceanus and the Titaness Tethys. Lelex, 
the first king of Laconia, and Erechtheus, the first king of 
Attica, were supposed to have been autochthons ; as was also 
Pelasgus, the first king of Arkadia, although some traditions 
represent him to have been the son of Zeus. 

These contradictions, which are numerous in the Hellenic 
myths, resulted from the fact that the mythological tradi- 
tions were cleared not at once, but by degrees, from the 
clouds that enveloped them. 

In the beginning every tribe had its own separate tradi- 
tions, so that the ethnic myths of Hellas were originally very 
numerous. At a later period chroniclers endeavored to link 
~ these traditions together and to give them a certain unity ; an 
attempt which was not altogether successful, since the legends 
were not complete. Hence the almost endless contradictions, 
and the consequent difficulty in interpreting the Hellenic tra- 
ditions. It has already been stated that the first ancestor of 
each community was regarded as the son or immediate de- 
scendant of a god, or else as an autochthon or earth-sprung 
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being, in which case he was also considered divine. A simi- 
lar extra-human origin was likewise attributed to the legen- 
dary heroes, and to those strangers from other lands, such as 
Kekrops and Kadmus, who are supposed to have planted the 
first seeds of civilization on Hellenic soil. 

In fact, our forefathers regarded as demigods, rather than 
as men, not only the chieftains of their race, but even whole 
tribes of this remote epoch. On this account they attribute 
to them achievements surpassing human power and nature. 
Bellerophon, son of Poseidon and of a daughter of Sisyphus, 
king of Corinth, kills the Chimera, a fire-spouting monster 
which had the head of a lion, the tail of a serpent, and the 
body of a goat. The hero only succeeded in accomplishing 
this deed by the aid of Poseidon, who gave him Pegasus, a 
winged horse, also sprung from the gods, mounted upon 
which he attacked and slew the Chimera. Perseus, also one 
of the most distinguished heroes of the mythical epoch, 
attempts to kill Medusa, one of those numerous monsters 
so frequently met with in the Hellenic mythology. At first 
she was famous for her beauty, but afterward, having drawn 
upon herself the anger of Athene, the latter changed her 
beautiful locks of hair into serpents, and whoever looked 
upon them was transformed into stone. Perseus cut off the 
head of Medusa with the assistance of the three divinities, 
Pluto, Hermes, and Athene. Who does not know the as- 
tonishing deeds of Herakles, the most glorious of mythical 
heroes, the wonderful achievements of Theseus, king of At- 
tica, and the superhuman strength of Theagenes, a Herakleid, 
who, among his many deeds of renown, proved himself a 
conqueror in all the games of Greece, and four hundred times 
received the victor’s garland ? 

It is evident, therefore, that the world of these remote 
Hellenic years, created by the fervid poetic imagination of 
the ancient Hellenes, has nothing in common with the usual 
life of men. Its inhabitants are not children of mortals, but 
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descendants and relatives of the immortal gods, not possess- 
ing the usual measure of material and moral force allotted to 
man, but a certain superhuman strength and peculiarity. 
The Hellenes considered these traditions not only as a part 
of their religion, but also as belonging to their history, in 
which, too, they included the lives of the heroes, and the va- 
rious enterprises undertaken by them. Of these the most 
famous were the voyage of the Argonauts, the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, and the war against Troy. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ARGONAUTS. 


In the legend of the Argonauts, the descendants of Ato- 
lus, son of Hellen, play the most prominent part. Athamas, 
one of the sons of Aolus and ruler of Orchomenus in Beo- 
tia, took for a wife the goddess Nephele, by whom he had 
two children, Phrixus and Helle. Afterward abandoning 
Nephele, he took another wife, Ino, daughter of Kadmus, 
who, disliking her two step-children, made several futile at- 
tempts on their lives, and contrived to bring about a famine 
in the land. Athamas sought advice from the oracle at Del- 
phi. Ino, however, by her machinations, caused the oracle 
to reply that the scarcity would not cease unless Phrixus 
were sacrificed to Zeus. Athamas, compelled by the people, 
' resolved to carry out this mandate. But the shade of his 
mother Nephele appeared to Phrixus, bringing a ram with 
golden fleece, on which he and Helle should escape over the 
sea. The ram started in the direction of Kolchis, but, as 
they were crossing what is now called the Dardanelles, Helle 
fell off and was drowned, in consequence of which the name 
Hellespont was given to that strait. The ram, however, 
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which among its many gifts had that of speech, encouraged 
the frightened Phrixus, and finally brought him safe to Kol- 
chis. Aiétes, the king of that land, received him cordially, 
and gave him his daughter Chalkiope for a wife. Phrixus 
sacrificed the ram to Zeus in honor of his safety, and hung 
the golden fleece in the sacred grove of Ares. 

Meanwhile, Pelias and Neleus, the twin sons of Poseidon, 
quarreled for the sovereignty of Iolkos in Thessaly. Pelias 
finally prevailed, and drove his brother away. But, inquiring 
of the oracle whether his throne was secure, he was warned 
to beware of the man who would come to him with but one 
sandal. Not long after, as Pelias was sacrificing to his fa- 
ther Poseidon, he saw Jason approaching him with only one 
sandal, having lost the other while crossing a swollen river 
in Thessaly. Pelias recognized him as the man against whom 
he had been warned by the oracle, and was still more troubled 
in mind when he learned that Jason was also an Atolid, being 
a grandson of Kretheus, a former king of Iolkos. In order to 
avert the threatened danger, he proposed that Jason should 
bring the golden fleece from Kolchis, hoping that he would 
perish in the desperate enterprise. But Jason, encouraged 
by the oracle, invited the most renowned heroes of Greece to 
join him in the expedition. Fifty warriors responded to his 
call, the most renowned of whom were Herakles, Telamon, 
Peleus, Kastor, Pollux, Laertes, and the musician Orpheus, 
the sweet sounds of whose lyre were destined frequently 
to console the heroes in their perils, and to appease the con- — 
tentions that arose among them. 

Argos, the son of Phrixus, aided by the advice and skill 
of Athene and Hera, constructed the ship in which the 
heroes were to sail. The name of this ship was the Argo, 
whence those who took part in the enterprise were called 
Argonauts. On her prow the Argo carried a piece of wood 
endowed with the power of speech and divination. This 
wood had been brought from the oak of Dodona, a town in 
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Epirus, the seat of a very early and celebrated oracle of 
Zeus—the oldest, indeed, in Hellas. 

The Argonauts proceeded to the Hellespont by way of 
Lemnos, thence entered the Propontis (Sea of Marmora), 
and reached that part of the Bithynian coast where lived 
the aged soothsayer Phineus. Smitten with blindness by 
Poseidon for having shown Phrixus the way to Kolchis, 
and tormented by the Harpies, winged monsters that came 
from the clouds and snatched away or defiled the food 
placed before him, Phineus hailed with joy the coming of 
the Argonauts, for he knew by his power of divination that 
their arrival would bring him deliverance. Nor was he in 
error, for two of the Grecian heroes, Zetes and Kalais, the 
winged sons of Boreas, put the Harpies to flight, and would 
have slain them had not Hermes interceded, promising that 
they should for ever return to their cavern in their native 
Krete. It was in gratitude for this kindness that Phineus 
instructed the Argonauts how to effect a safe passage be- 
tween the Symplegades, two immense cliffs that moved upon 
their bases, and crushed whatever attempted to pass between 
them. He advised them that they should first cause a pigeon 
to fly through, and that, at the moment the bird got clear, 
they should courageously attempt the passage. The Argo- 
nauts, following his advice, watched the pigeon as with in- 
credible swiftness it flew safely between the cliffs, losing 
only a few feathers from its tail, and then boldly rowed 
the Argo forward, clearing the passage, with the loss of the 
ornaments at their vessel’s stern. This was partly owing 
- to the aid of Athene, who, as the cliffs were about to close 
upon the ship, stopped them for a moment with her strong 
arms. From that time forward the Symplegades remained 
stationary, in accordance with the decree of the gods that, if 
any should succeed in passing safely, the rocks should thence- 
forth lose their power of motion. Finally, the Argonauts 
reached Kolchis, where they found Atétes still reigning. 
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They summoned him to surrender the golden fleece ; but, al- 
though they were heroes of divine descent, and had come to 
recover it by the aid of the gods, he indignantly refused 
compliance save on the following conditions: The god He- 
phestus had given to Alétes two unmanageable bulls that 
snorted forth fire and had hoofs of brass. To prove his 
renowned descent and the good will of the gods toward 
him, Jason must yoke together these frightful bulls and 
plow a considerable tract of land. This done, he must sow 
the field with dragons’ teeth, when armed men were to spring 
up in the furrows. After this, he would be permitted to 
take, if he could, the golden fleece, hanging on an oak in 
the grove sacred to Ares and watched continually by a mon- 
strous dragon. The wise Idmon, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonauts in the capacity of a prophet, was the counselor of 
Jason in all these perilous attempts. The goddesses Hera 
and Aphrodite came also to his assistance, as did likewise 
Medea, daughter of Alétes. The latter had conceived a pas- 
sion for Jason, and prepared him for his dangerous tasks 
by administering a magic potion which rendered him proof 
against fire and sword. Athene also helped him, and his 
success was complete. The Argonauts then set out on their 
homeward voyage, Jason taking with him Medea, who will- 
ingly followed him. On missing his daughter, Atétes started 
in pursuit. Medea, seeing that her father’s vessel was gain- 
ing on them, dismembered her young brother Apsyrtus, whom 
she had taken with her, and cast his limbs into the sea. The 
delay caused by Atétes stopping to collect the mangled rem- 
nants of his child enabled the fugitives to escape. The Argo- 
nauts, however, were destined, before reaching Iolkos, to 
suffer innumerable difficulties, and to be tossed over many 
unknown seas. 

Such is the legend of the voyage of the Argonauts, which, 
like all other mythical narratives of that epoch, has come 
down to us in various forms. The greater number of the 
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Greeks, even in the later historic years, firmly believed in 
these legends as commemorating the achievements of those 
heroes of superhuman strength and valor whom they not 
- only esteemed as their ancestors, but also honored almost as 
highly as they did the gods themselves. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


Laios, a descendant of Kadmus and king of Thebes, was 
warned by an oracle that, if he begat children, he would be 
murdered by his son. To avert the prediction, he pierced 
the ankles of the son who had been born to him by his wife 
Jokasta, and ordered the infant to be exposed on Mount Ki- 
_ theron. The child, however, was saved by a shepherd and 
carried to King Polybus of Corinth, who reared it as his own, 
and, on account of its swollen feet, called it Gidipus. Grown 
up to manhood, and stung by the reproaches which he heard 
~ cast upon his birth, CEdipus consulted the Delphic oracle re- 
_ gpecting his parentage, and was warned by it not to return 
to his native land, as he was there destined to slay his father 
and to marry his mother. (édipus, believing Corinth to be 
his birthplace, instead of returning thither, journeyed toward 
Beotia, thus rushing upon the fate which he sought to avoid. 
While passing along a narrow road, he met Laios and his ret- 
~ inue. A quarrel having arisen between CAdipus and the royal - 
_ attendants, the former slew Laios, his father. Kreon, the 
brother of Jokasta, then succeeded to the throne of Thebes. 
At that time the gods, being enraged against that land, 
_ were tormenting it by a frightful monster with the face of a 
woman, the breast, feet, and tail of a lion, and the wings of a 
bird. This creature, which was called the Sphinx, propound- 

‘ 2 
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ed a riddle to all who approached her, and, on their failing to 
solve it, as was always the case, threw them from the high 
rock on which she dwelt. The riddle was as follows: “ What 
animal is that which in the morning goes on four, at noon on’ 
- two, and in the evening on three feet?” Cidipus promptly 
replied that the animal in question was man, who in the ~ 
morning of life creeps on all-fours, and in old age walks 

with a staff ; whereupon the Sphinx was so vexed that she 
cast herself from the rock and perished. The prize offered 

to the man who should succeed in ridding the country of the 

Sphinx was the throne of Thebes and the hand of Jokasta, 

the widow of Laios. Q&dipus married her and fulfilled the 
oracle. 

These tragical events were destined to lead to a suc- 
cession of other misfortunes. The gods afterward made 
known the truth concerning Cidipus. Jokasta hangs her- 
self. (&dipus, unable any longer to bear the light of day, 
puts out his own eyes, and, expelled from the city by his two 
sons, Eteokles and Polynikes, pronounces upon them a curse 
which speedily takes effect. Cidipus was accompanied in his 
wanderings by his faithful and high-souled daughter An- 
tigone, who resolved to share his adversity. The sons, re- 
' maining in Thebes, soon fell into a fierce dispute concerning 
the succession to the throne, but at last agreed to reign dur- 
ing alternate years, Eteokles, the elder of the two, having 
the first period of office. When, however, his year had ex- 
pired, he not only declined to retire in behalf of his brother, 
but expelled him from the city. Polynikes, brooding revenge, » 


betook himself to Adrastus, king of Argos, who received — 


him hospitably and undertook to aid him in recovering his 
rights. In company with Tydeus, a fugitive from Attolia, 
Polynikes visited many parts of Greece in order to obtain 
companions-in-arms, and many a hero responded to their 
summons. The most celebrated of these constituted the 


confederacy known as the “Seven against Thebes.” In this” . 
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war nearly all the besiegers were slain, while Polynikes and 
Ries fell by each other’s hands. 

_ Thirty years had elapsed since thé expedition of the seven, 
when their sons undertook to avenge their fathers by a sec- 
ond attack on Thebes. This war, called the War of the Epi- 
- goni (the offspring), was entered upon with the consent of 
the gods, and ended with the destruction of the city, which 


_ for a long time remained a mere open space, called “ Lower 


Thebes.” 

The various acts of this terrible tragedy were repro- 
duced on the Athenian stage with all the poetic power of 
Aischylus and Sophokles. The drama of the latter poet on 
this subject is his masterpiece, and has stood the test of the 
severest criticism. Never was there a tale more affecting 
than that of Cidipus, and never was it told more pathetically 
than by Sophokles. 


y 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WAR AGAINST TROY. 


THE most renowned and by far the greatest enterprise of 
the heroic ages was the war against Troy, the theme of the 
greatest of all epic poems, the Iliad of Homer. The north- . 
western corner of Asia Minor, bordering on the Hellespont 
‘and on the Augean Sea, was inhabited by the Trojans and the 
Dardanians. Their country extended eastward to the rivers 
Granikus and Aisepus, both of which fall into the Propon- 
tis, or Sea of Marmora. In the interior rose Mount Ida, with 
its lofty, well-wooded summit, and its slopes rich in foun- 
tains. The city of Dardania was founded by Dardanus, one 
of the favorite sons of Zeus, at the time when the Trojans 


lived at the foot of Mount Ida. Erichthonius, son of Dar- 


_danus, reputed to have been the richest of mortals, was the 
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father of King Tros, the founder of Troy, who had three 
children, Ilus, Assarakus, and Ganymedes. Ganymedes, the 
most beautiful of mortals, was carried away by an eagle to 
Olympus, where he became the cup-bearer of Zeus. Ilus suc- 
ceeded his father on the throne of Troy, which from him was 
also called Ilium, or Ilion. The grandson of Assarakus was 
Anchises, who became by Aphrodite the father of Atneas, 
next to Hector the bravest of the Trojans. Laomedon,. 
son of Ilus, then inherited the kingdom. He was the spe- 
cial favorite of the god Poseidon, who constructed a strong 
wall round the city of Troy. Laomedon was succeeded by 
Priam, by far the happiest and richest as well as the last 
“king of Troy. His coffers were filled with gold, bronze, and 
costly garments. He was the father of fifty sons, a noble 
race, of whom the eldest was Hector. Next to him came 
Paris, or Alexander, whom Aphrodite endowed with a beau- 
tiful face and fine hair. Paris, having crossed the sea, 
became the guest of the golden-haired Menelaus, son of 
Atreus, who reigned over Sparta, and whose palace was re- 
splendent with gold and silver. Paris was kindly welcomed 
by Menelaus, and freely admitted to his hospitality and to 
the society of his wife, the beautiful Helena, sister of the 
Dioskuri, Kastor and Pollux. Shortly afterward Menelaus, 
setting out on a visit to Krete, left his wife under the care 
of his guest. Then Paris, with the assistance of Aphrodite, 
readily persuaded Helena to elope with him to Troy, where 
she could live in Oriental luxury and splendor. Accord- 
ingly, deserting her husband and child, and taking with her 
but. one faithful old female slave, she fled with Paris, who 
also purloined many costly treasures from the palace ot 
' Menelaus. 
To avenge this insult, and to recover Helena and the 
stolen treasure, now became the duty of Menelaus and of his 
brother Agamemnon, who ruled over Mykenz. The bray- 
est heroes of Hellas joined in the enterprise under the su-_ 
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-preme command of Agamemnon, son of Atreus. Among 
them were the powerful Diomedes of Argos, who had already 
distinguished himself in the war against Thebes, and Sthe- 
nelus, son of the famous Kapaneus. From the sandy Pylos 
came the sweet-speaking Nestor, the aged and chivalrous 
son of Neleus. From the western sea came Odysseus, or 
Ulysses, son of Laertes, king of Ithaca, a hero fertile in re- 
_ sources, inventive and ever ready. From Salamis came the 
mighty and great-hearted Ajax, the.son of Telamon. But 
the most renowned of the Hellenic heroes was the swift- 
footed, lion-hearted, and godlike Achilles, son of Peleus by 
Thetis, a nymph of the sea. Achilles, who ruled over the 
Myrmidons of Thessaly, brought with him fifty ships, each 
containing fifty men. His father Peleus sent Patroklus, 
the son of Meneetius, to accompany his son to the war as 
a friend and companion. The ships and soldiery were or- 
dered to assemble at Aulis, and the fleet was found to con- 
sist of 1,186 ships, carrying 135,000 warriors. The Trojans 
also had many illustrious warriors and numerous power- 
‘ful allies; among the latter, the Lykians, commanded by 
Sarpedon, the Mysians, the Paphlagonians, the Mzonians, 
and the Phrygians. The Thracians, and many others from 
the opposite shore of the Hellespont, also came to their as- 
sistance. 

The Greeks on reaching the Trojan coast drew their 
ships onthe shore. Protesilaus, the ruler of Phylake, was the 
first to disembark on the hostile soil, and he was also the first 
to fall by the hand of the enemy. The Greeks made three 
attempts to take the city by assault, but were as many times 
repulsed. They therefore overran the country and drove 
away the flocks from Mount Ida, a course which the Trojans 
were powerless to prevent. For nine years the siege con- 
_ tinued, the Greeks holding the Trojans closely hemmed in 
their city, which, however, they were unable to capture. 
Meanwhile, Achilles destroyed twelve cities on the seacoast 


- 
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and eleven in the interior, killing or reducing to slavery the 
inhabitants. The islands of Tenedos and Lesbos, and the cit- 
ies of Lyrnessus, Pedasus, and Thebe, fell before his mighty 
spear. On the division of the spoil after the capture of 
Thebe, Agamemnon obtained as his share the captive Chry- 
seis, daughter of Chryses, the priest of Apollo. Chryses, 
having come to the ships of the Greeks with innumerable 
presents in order to ransom his daughter, was repulsed with 
contumely by the haughty Agamemnon. Apollo, yielding 
to the prayer of Chryses, brought on the camp of the Greeks 
a dreadful pestilence. Agamemnon, to appease the god, 
gave Chryseis back to her father, but to compensate himself 
took away from Achilles the fair-cheeked Briseis, who had — 
become the prize of that hero. Achilles submitted to the 
will of his chief, but, deeply wounded at heart, retired to his 
ships, refusing to take any further part in the war. 

With the above incidents begins the Iliad of Homer, 
whose theme is the “anger of Achilles” and its conse- 
quences to both Greeks and Trojans. After the retirement 
of Achilles the Greeks renewed their attacks against the 
Trojans, who, no longer fearing the valor of Achilles, issued 
from their gates and boldly assailed the besiegers. In the 
action that ensued the Trojans were hard pressed by Dio- 
medes of Argos; but Hekabe, the wife of Priam, hastened 
‘with many of the Trojan women to the temple of Athene, 
and presented to that goddess a magnificent peplum, prom- 
ising in addition a sacrifice of twelve oxen if she would 
preserve the Trojans from the valor of the Grecian hero, 
On the following day Zeus granted a partial victory to the 
Trojans by casting from Mount Ida into the ranks of the 
Greeks a thunderbolt, the flame of which, falling before 
the horses of Diomedes, frightened them, and compelled 
him to retreat. The Greeks were then obliged to retire 
to their camp, which, after the departure of Achilles, they 
had, on the advice of Nestor, intrenched with a ditch and 
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palisade. The Trojans, instead of returning to the city, 
encamped outside, and on the following day renewed the 
battle. At first they were put to flight and pursued up to. 
the gates of the city. But, Agamemnon, Diomedes, and 
Odysseus having each received a wound, the Trojans rallied 
__ against their pursuers and drove them back to their fortified 
: camp. And now the heroes of Troy, commanded by Hector, 
Paris, Aineas, and Sarpedon, made an assault on this intrench- 
ment. The Greeks strove to repulse them, but the wind 
blowing from Mount Ida drove the dust into their faces, so 
that Sarpedon succeeded in forcing that part of the inclosure 
which was specially defended by the Athenians. The bat- 
tle then continued within the encampment, and the Trojans 
steadily made their way toward the ships, until the Greeks, 
forced to take refuge on the decks of their vessels, there 
_ -made a last desperate attempt at resistance. 

_ At that critical moment Achilles, yielding to the entreaties 
of his friend Patroklus, permitted him to lead the Myrmi- 
dons to the assistance of the hard-pressed Greeks. Accord- 

_ ingly, Patroklus armed himself in the panoply of Achilles, 
that the Trojans might mistake him for the hero whose 
prowess they so greatly feared, and hastened to the scene of 
action at the head of the Myrmidons. The Greeks, reduced 
to the last extremity of despair, had decided to set fire to 
their ships, and already the vessel of Protesilaus was in 
flames. Just then Patroklus with his warriors fell upon the 
Trojans, turned the tide of battle, drove the enemy out of 
the encampment, pursued them up to the gates of Troy, and 
would have captured the city had not Apollo himself, inter- 
vening, thrust him back from the ramparts, broken his spear, 

_ and torn the breastplate from his shoulders, so that he soon 
received a mortal wound from the hand of Hector. With 
the greatest difficulty Menelaus, assisted by Ajax, recovered 
the body of Patroklus and brought it to the camp of the 

_ Greeks, The death of this hero again turned the tide of bat- 
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tle, and the Greeks were sorely pressed by Hector and the 
Trojans. But Achilles, deeply grieved at the fate of Patro- 
klus, resolved to avenge him by slaying Hector, although 


Thetis, his goddess-mother, had foretold that he would not — 
long survive the Trojan hero. Issuing from his retirement, 


he led his Myrmidons on to battle, fell upon the Trojans, 
who were still bivouacking on the plain, and with terrible 
slaughter drove them back to the walls of Troy. King 
Priam ordered the gates to be opened in order to admit the 
weary fugitives, and then to be immediately closed, lest the 
victorious Achilles should pursue them into the city. Hee- 
tor alone, disdaining to flee, remained outside the walls, and 
entered into combat with Achilles. The Trojan fell, and 
Achilles, still unappeased, bound the lifeless body to his war- 
chariot and dragged it three times around the walls of Troy. 
Then the Greeks returned to their ships, singing their pean 
or song of victory, while Priam and Hekabe were mourning 
their irreparable loss. Andromache, the wife of Hector, 
seated in the interior of the palace, hears the lamentation in 
the streets, rushes forth to inquire into the cause of it, and 
reaches the ramparts in time to behold Achilles dragging the 
corpse of her husband round the walls. 

After Achilles had performed the funeral rites of his 
friend Patroklus, and instituted funeral games in his honor, 
the aged Priam made his appearance in the Grecian camp, 
bearing rich presents as a ransom for the body of Hector. 
Entering the tent of Achilles, he kissed the hands of the 
hero who had caused the death of his son, and implored 
him, as he valued the memory of his own father, to allow 
him to bear away the corpse, that he might bestow upon 


it the customary rites of burial. Achilles, touched by the 


gentleness of the supplication, raised the old man from his 
knees, ordered the body of Hector to be bathed and anointed, 
and with his own hands placed it on the chariot of Priam. 
He also granted to the Trojans a truce of eleven days that 
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they might bury their dead. The Iliad of Homer, to which — 


we are indebted for the foregoing narrative, ends with an ac- 


count of the funeral rites of Patroklus and Hector, rendered | 


by their respective nations. 


Death of Achilles. 


After the death of Hector, an army of Amazons, under 
the command of their queen, the beautiful Penthesileia, 
daughter of Ares, came to the assistance of the Trojans, and 


she and Achilles met in single combat. The Grecian hero, : 


anxious to spare the life of his fair antagonist, for a long 
time acted solely on the defensive, and did not strike a deci- 
sive blow until compelled to do so for his own safety. Then 
Penthesileia fell mortally wounded, and, remembering the 
fate of Hector’s body, implored Achilles to spare hers that 
disgrace. There was no need of this. Struck with compas- 
sion, he raised her tenderly in his arms,,and held her there 
until she breathed her last. The Trojans and Amazons 
rushed desperately forward to recover her body, but Achilles 
made.a sign to them to halt, and, praising her valor, youth, 


‘and beauty, voluntarily yielded it to them; a kindly act,. 


-which touched friends and foes alike. 

Afterward, Memnon, son of Eos and Tithonus, came to 
the assistance of the Trojans. He also succumbed to the 
might of Achilles. But the fatal hour of the latter was 
soon to arrive. Paris wounded him mortally with an arrow 
which Apollo guided unerringly to its mark. A deadly com- 
bat ensued for the possession of his body ; but the Greeks 
. finally prevailed, and carried the fallen hero to their ships. 
Both gods and men mourned his fate. Thetis, his goddess- 
mother, with the other Nereids, came from the depths of 
the sea and wept for him, and their lamentations resounded 
across the waves. After mourning seventeen days, the Greeks 
committed his body to the funeral pyre, placed his ashes in a 
golden urn together with those of Patroklus, and erected a 
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lofty tomb near the shore, so that it could be seen far out 
at sea. 


Capture and Destruction of Troy. 


There came to the ears of the Greeks a prophecy that 
Troy could not be taken as long as the Palladium (the image 
of the goddess Pallas Athene) remained in the possession of 
the Trojans, who kept it carefully guarded in the citadek 
In order to preserve it still more effectually from theft, many 
other images had been constructed so similar to it, that they 
could scarcely be distinguished from the original. Odysseus, 
however, disguising himself as a beggar, entered the city for 
the purpose of purloining the statue. He was recognized by 
Helena alone, who, longing to return to her native Greece, did 
not betray him, but on the contrary assisted him to accom- 
plish his object. This dangerous feat performed, Odysseus, 
acting under the advice of the goddess Athene, proposed 
to capture the city by means of a stratagem, to which the 
Greeks readily agreed. Epeius, a celebrated Grecian artist, 
constructed a wooden horse of enormous size, inside of which 
a band of warriors was concealed. The Grecian fleet set 
sail, leaving the horse standing on the beach. The surprise 
of the Trojans at this sudden retreat was only equaled by 


their joy. Issuing from the city, they hastened to the de- 


serted camp of the Greeks, and, finding there the wonder- 


fully constructed wooden horse, entered into a warm debate 


whether they should destroy it or preserve it as a trophy. 
Among those advocating the former course was one Lao- 
koén, who even ventured to thrust his spear through its side, 
thereby proving it to be hollow. Nevertheless, the advice 
of the other party prevailed ; especially when the gods, who 


were bent on the destruction of Troy, caused to come up out 


of the sea two large serpents, which crushed Laokodn and his 
two sons in their folds, 
The infatuated Trojans resolved to preserve the horse 
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as a religious trophy, and even to take it into their city 


and dedicate it to the gods. They were confirmed in this 
resolution by the testimony of Sinon, a friend of Odysseus, 
whom the Greeks had left behind them on the shore, and 
_ who professed to be a victim of the jealousy and suspicion 
of his own countrymen, who he declared had intended to 
sacrifice him on the altar before their precipitate flight had 
he not been fortunate enough to effect his escape. For 
these pretended outrages the cunning Sinon feigned the 
most violent hatred toward the Greeks. . Furthermore, he 
assured the Trojans that the horse was a sacred gift from 
the gods, and would always insure safety to its possessors. 

Thoroughly deceived, the Trojans even destroyed a por- 
~ tion of the wall to admit the prize into the city, since its 
huge bulk forbade it to be drawn through the gates. That 
night, while the Trojans were rejoicing and carousing, Sinon 
kindled a beacon-fire as a sign to the Grecian fleet, which lay 
concealed behind the island of Tenedos; and at the same 
time the warriors that were hidden in the wooden horse came 
forth. 

The city, thus attacked both within and without, was 
entirely destroyed, and most of its heroes and people were 
either killed or taken captive. The godlike Priam died by 
the hand of Neoptolemus, and the king’s son Deiphobus, 
who after the death of Paris had become the husband of 
Helena, was slain by Menelaus and Odysseus, while coura- 
geously defending his home. Of the leaders of the Trojans, 
only Aineas and Antenor escaped by flight. The former, 
- according to ancient tradition, betook himself to Italy, and 
became the progenitor of the reputed founders of Rome, 
Romulus and Remus. 

Thus, after a siege of ten years, was Troy destroyed. 
But the conquerors fared no better than the conquered. 
Nemesis, the goddess of divine retribution, relentlessly per- 
secuted them because, in the haughtiness of their victory, 
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they had not respected the altars of the captured city. 
Many perished before they could return to their native 
country; others, like Odysseus, did not reach their homes 
until after long and laborious wanderings ; some found their 
relatives estranged on account of their long absence. Aga- 
memnon, on his return, was murdered by his faithless wife 
Klytemnestra. Many bitter disputes occurred throughout 
Greece, producing material changes in its history and inter- 
nal regulations. The Thessalians, who formerly inhabited 
Epirus, penetrated thence into the country which from them 
was afterward called Thessaly. Then followed the Doric 
invasion, also called “the invasion of the Herakleide,’’ be- 
cause the children of Herakles, who in former ages had been 
banished from the Peloponnesus, recovered that country 
with the assistance of the Dorians and the AXtolians, and in- 
stituted the Doric governments of Messenia, Sparta, Argos, 
Corinth, and Epidaurus. Before these invasions the various 
kingdoms into which the land of Greece had thus far been 
divided disappeared, and in their stead arose a number of 
free and autonomous cities, which, although they underwent 
subsequent transformations, formed the basis of the govern- 
ments we afterward meet in the history of Greece. 

Many nations, also, within and without the Peloponnesus, 
were compelled by the Thessalians, the Beotians, and the 
Dorians to abandon Greece entirely, and to migrate eastward, 
especially into Asia Minor, where they established numerous 
colonies. The invasion of the Herakleida, the last great event 


of the mythical ages of Greece, though interwoven with much > 


that is fabulous, must be regarded as an historic event, be- 
cause the actual state of Hellas, as we find it during the first 
historic ages, points strongly to this inroad as a previous 
fact. We shall therefore return to this subject hereafter, 
but must now give a brief account of society in the heroic 
age. 
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CHAPTER V. ~ 


“ 


SOCIETY IN THE HEROIC AGE. 


THE sovereignty was generally hereditary, but this rule 
was often departed from, because it was indispensable in 
those turbulent times for a sovereign to be a man of suit- 
able age, as well as of great personal strength. Hence it 
was that aged fathers sometimes abdicated in favor of their 
more vigorous sons. Odysseus, for instance, ruled over Ithaca 
while his father Laertes was still living, and Peleus resigned 
his scepter to his son Achilles. It is, therefore, probable 
that the sons, on the other hand, abandoned their heredi- 
tary rights whenever they lacked the qualities necessarily 
required in those who were to rule over a race of heroes. 

The nobles resided for the most part in the capital city, 
which was always built upon an eminence and well forti- 
fied. It is true that in the Odyssey we often read of soli- 
tary villas, but a long sojourn outside of the city was not 
only unusual, but generally regarded as a banishment. 

The mass of the people consisted of the so-called demi- 
urgi, or handicraftsmen, including not only those who exer- 
~cised a mechanical trade, such as smiths, shoemakers, armor- 
ers, and carpenters, but also physicians, minstrels, heralds, 
soothsayers, and, in short, all that were not subject to the 
service of another. There was also a very small class of 
what might be termed peasant-proprietors. But the greater 
_ part of the land was in the possession of the rich, by whom 
it was mainly devoted to agricultural purposes. Flocks and 
herds formed the main bulk of a capitalist’s wealth, and 
were the principal medium of exchange. The land was, as 
a rule, cultivated by slaves, by whom also the flocks were 
usually guarded, though sometimes poor freemen, the so- 
called Thetes, or serfs, were engaged in this occupation. 
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- The slaves were either purchased by their owners or taken in 
war as captives. Many of them were faithful and trustwor- 
thy men ; and to this class was confided the care of large 
herds of oxen, swine, or goats—an occupation of great respon- | 
sibility, since such a slave must necessarily be trusted, and 
in some measure be free from the immediate supervision of 
his master. Odysseus, who resided in the island of Ithaca, 
possessed flocks and herds of sheep, oxen, and asses, guarded 
by such men, upon the adjacent continent, just as is the case 
to this day among the rich of the Ionian Islands. These 
higher slaves were furnished with assistants, and appear to 
have stood to their masters in the relation of confidential 
friends rather than of servants. The faithful devotion of 
the herdsman Eumeus, and of the shepherd Philetius, to 
the family and affairs of Odysseus, is one of the most lovely 
pictures in ancient epic poetry. This intimate relation be- 
tween master and slave may be accounted for by the fact 
that, in the earliest times, when chance and force rendered 
liberty and property alike insecure, slavery was a misfortune 
which might fall to the lot of any one. The great and 
powerful leaders, if successful in an attempted invasion, 
returned laden with booty, and bringing many slaves in 
their train; if unsuccessful, they themselves were liable to 
the same fate, so that the servant was often the equal of his 
master in rank and condition. Cruelty to slaves was rare, 
nor was there a broad distinction between the different classes 

— of society. 

The work of the women consisted mainly in spinning and 
weaving, the garments of both sexes being made in the home 
circle. The queens themselves were skilled in these arts, 
which are expressly mentioned by Homer among the virtues 
of Penelope, the wife of Odysseus, and of Helena, wife of © 
Menelaus. } 

More unfortunate were the Thetes, who were free but 
very poor, and were compelled to cultivate the lands of the 
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rich for a living. They were hired during the harvest, the 
vintage, and the fruit-gathering seasons, and received in 
pay their food, shelter, and clothing.» With no land of their 
own to cultivate, cut off from the ties of family and the com- | 
forts of home, they were obliged to rely on uncertain and | 
desultory work for subsistence, wandering from the service 
of one employer to that of another, with frequent periods of 
forced idleness. Yet, however miserable the condition of the 
lower classes, the people had some political rights which 
acted as a restraint on the kings and nobles, and secured in 
a measure the welfare of the community. After the king 
had, with the aid of his council, decided on any affair, he 
was obliged to lay it before the people assembled in the - 


“Agora” or market-place. On such occasions it was con- 


sidered of the highest importance that the people should be 
seated, lest they might be led on to tumult or sedition by 
their impatience at standing. It was by acclamation that 
they showed their approval or disapproval of the measures 
submitted to them, and not unfrequently succeeded in chang- 
ing the plans of the king. From these popular gatherings 


of the heroic age gradually resulted the famous assemblies 


before which Perikles and Demosthenes delivered their im- 
mortal orations. | 
In domestic life the authority of the father was respected, 


‘and the grown-up son-manifested his gratitude to his parents 


by a faithful filial devotion, and by maintaining them in 
their old age. Nothing was considered more dreadful than 


the curse of a father or mother. In Greece we find no traces 
- of the coarseness and cruelty that were the distinguishing 


- features of paternal authority among the early Romans, ac- 


cording to whose laws the father exercised the power of life 


and death over the members of his family. 


~ In the relations between husband and wife, we discover 
very little, if any, trace of tyranny on the part of the for- 
mer. The women of the more respectable classes never ap- 
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peared in public unaccompanied by a maid-servant. But, ~ 
during the holidays and public festivals, the young women 
and the young men often met together and engaged in the 
dance. 

The bride sometimes brought a dowry to the bridegroom ; 
but generally the latter gave to the father of the bride cer- 
tain presents, which were called edna. This last custom 
was so current that it was considered highly flattering to a 
young man to be offered a bride anaednon—that is to say, 
without the obligation of giving dowry tothefather. Phys- 
ical strength, courage, and many other advantages were con- 
sidered necessary in order to obtain the consent of the fa- 
ther. 

We find no trace of polygamy except in the case of the 
Trojan Priam. The legitimate sons divided the paternal 
property equally ; the illegitimate received a small portion, 
but were equally honored, except in rare instances. Not 
only between brothers, but also between more distant rela- 
tives and other members of the same race, existed bonds of 


noble and lasting friendship. Such were the relations be- 


tween Herakles and Iolaus, Theseus and Peirithous, Orestes 
and Pylades, Achilles and Patroklus, Idomeneus and peo 
ones, Diomedes and Sthenelus. 

But the most pleasing characteristic of the heroic ioe 
ety is the noble eagerness with which the stranger seeking 
hospitality was welcomed, and the lasting bond of friend- 
ship that resulted from taking food together, or from ex- 
changing presents —a friendship that was often kept up 
between the families for several generations. The noble of 
the Homeric age welcomes the stranger seeking his protec- 
tion, and asks neither his name nor the object of his journey | 
until the guest has partaken of the food set before him. So _ 
sacred a duty was hospitality considered, that we find in- 
stances of men devoting their lives and fortunes to the enter- 
tainment of strangers, like the noble Axylus, who purposely 
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built his house by the wayside that all travelers might find 
a ready welcome. _ 

Even more respected than the guest was the suppliant, to 
whom the host could not refuse shelter and protection without 
incurring the displeasure of the gods. No one could deny 
hospitality to the fugitive, no matter whence he came, who, 
bearing in his hand an olive-branch, sought refuge at the 
hearth or household altar. Instances are indeed recorded of 
persons violating without scruple the most sacred duties, the 
devotion to one’s relatives and fellow countrymen, the hos- 
pitality due to the stranger, and the protection that should be 
extended to suppliants. But such cases are exceptional, and 
are to be met within every age and country. In the mythical 
ages these vices were attributed chiefly to rude savages, as the 
haughty and cruel Cyclops, who did not belong to the Hel- 
lenic race, and inhabited the distant coasts of Sicily. The 
Greeks considered all such violations of duty as unholy. To 
understand fully these noble sentiments of the heroic times, 
the reader must compare and contrast them with the barba- 
rous customs of other primitive nations, who delighted in 
tattooing their bodies, shedding the blood of strangers, and 
selling their children into slavery. Finally, the customary 
sobriety of the heroic times of Greece is really wonderful, in 
comparison with the excessive indulgence in strong drink 
that was so universal among the ancient Germanic tribes. 
The Greeks drank their wine mixed with water, and to 
call a man a drunkard was the vilest of insults; therefore 
Achilles, in the height of his anger against Agamemnon, 
especially stigmatizes him as “heavy with wine.” Their fes- 
tivals were simple and frugal, and music and dancing, which 
Homer calls the ornaments of a banquet, were the principal 
- diversion.* 

* The same temperate habits are characteristic of the Greeks of the pres- 


ent day. Edmond About, the well-known French author, says of them: 
“They are great drinkers—but drinkers of water.” 
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It is, however, a singular fact that plunder and piracy 
were considered honorable. Achilles, Odysseus, and Mene- 
laus plunder whenever they can, either by artifice or by force. 
It was customary in welcoming a stranger to ask him whether 
his object in traveling was to enrich himself by piracy, just 
as we might to-day ask of a person whether his object be 
to enrich himself by mercantile speculation.* 

The Greeks of the heroic age had no consciousness of 
their moral superiority to other races. The word “ bar- 
barian,” which was afterward applied to all foreign nations, 
does not appear to have been in general use in that early 
_ period, nor to have conveyed the idea of mental or moral 
inferiority in the nations to whom it was applied. Homer 
uses the term only when speaking of a foreign language, or 
of a coarse and uncultivated provincial dialect. . 
The geographical knowledge of the heroic ages was very 

limited and unsatisfactory. In the Odyssey Homer dis- 
_ plays a more extensive acquaintance with the land of Greece 
than in the Iliad, which was composed before the former 
poem ; and it is evident that he must at some period of his— 
life have quitted his native Smyrna, and traveled extensively 
in Greece proper. 

The costly and magnificent works of art with which the 
splendid apartments of Alkinous, of Menelaus, and of the 
other nobles were adorned, came from the East, the na- 
tions of which were at that early period vastly superior to 
Greece both in riches and manufactures. The precious 


*Tt must be borne in mind, however, that piracy even among other 
ancient nations was not unusual, It was practiced by the Romans as late as 
the fifth century B.c.; for in their second treaty with the Carthaginians it 
was stipulated that the Romans should not practice piracy anywhere near 
the Punie settlements on the Spanish coast, nor engage in traflic with the 
natives of those parts, nor establish any colonies. there; from which it may 
be conjectured that plundering,. trafficking, and colonizing were in those 
times regarded as collateral and equally legitimate occupations. 
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and elegantly carved breastplate of Agamemnon was a pres- 
ent from the island of Kypros (Cyprus). The very high 


esteem in which artists were held in Greece shows plainly 
that they were rare in that land. The arms were of bronze, 
not of iron, which came into use at a later period, although 


- known as early as the time of Hesiod. 


The most difficult operations in warfare were the sieges. 


‘Before the Homeric epoch, cities and villages were built, for 


greater security, upon inaccessible rocks and eminences. Af- 
terward, when industry, the arts, and the social relations re- © 
ceived greater development, the cities were extended to the 
plains below, and the “upper town” was generally aban-_ 
doned as a place of residence, and simply called the cita- 
del. The cities described in the Homeric poems are to be 
referred to the transition period, but were none the less 
strongly fortified ; therefore their capture was difficult, en- 
gines of attack not having yet been invented. It was neces- 
sary either to shut off their supplies by a regular blockade, 
or to have recourse to deceit ; the long siege of Troy, and the 
final capture of the city by means of the stratagem of the 
wooden horse, being a case in point. 
The notions of the Greeks in regard to the divinity were 
crude and childlike, and this circumstance, together with their 
warlike and independent manner of life, somehow led them 
to a proud consciousness of the worth and dignity-of man ; 
insomuch that they did not scruple to attribute to the gods 


not only the same forms, but also the same thoughts and pas- 


sions, as to themselves. 

The minstrel, sometimes accompanying his words with 
the lyre, sang at the festivals the achievements of heroes, 
and more especially the news of the day, if the latter were 
unknown to his hearers. The profession of a minstrel was 
especially honored. In the Odyssey the poet applies the 
epithet “divine” to the minstrel Phemius ; and there are 


many other similar passages. 


\ 
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We can not form an accurate idea from the Homeric 
poems whether or not architecture had reached any great 
degree of perfection. The poet mentions “resplendent,” 
“ peautiful,” “sparkling,” “high-vaulted” apartments ; but 
the praises that he lavishes on ornaments and decorations 
seem to refer to their costly material rather than to their 
graceful shape or proportions, The earliest buildings of 
which we find a record had their floors paved with stones, 
as was also the case with the Agora, or market-place. The 
most ancient of the buildings were the so-called “ treasure- 
houses,” some of which have been discovered in Mykene, 
Orchomenus, and Amykle. These buildings were conical in 
shape, and appear to have been used as tombs at first, though 
they were afterward, as their name indicates, turned into 
depositories for the treasures of the nobles. The monu- 
ments, both in their construction and ornamentation, show 
some advancement in architecture. Homer mentions vari- 
ous works of sculpture, goblets most exquisitely fashioned, 
beautiful glasses, highly polished and cunningly wrought 
throughout. The shield of Achilles, described in the Iliad, 
contained many groups of faces ; and the hall of Alkinous was 
guarded by golden dogs, and lighted by candelabra in tho 
form of statuettes of young men holding torches. Numerous 
other examples might be adduced to show the degree of ex- 
cellence which the metallic art, if it may be so termed, had 
attained during the Homeric period. 

Objects of worship in this earlier epoch exhibit an even 
more exquisite sense of the beautiful than those fashioned 
in later ages. Pausanias, who traveled in Greece in the sec- 
ond century after Christ, mentions many such images and 
statues as still existing. The substance first employed by — 
sculptors in the construction of their works was baked earth. 
In later years metal came to be used, and still later stone 
and marble. 

The names of most of the characters of the Hellenic alpha- 
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bet, their order, and their shape upon the ancient tombs, 
establish the truth of the tradition that the Greeks derived 
their alphabet from Phenicia. It is not known definitely 
whether writing was in use during the heroic times. The 
Homeric poems give no clear evidence of it. In one passage 
of the Iliad it is said that Bellerophon brought to the king 
of Lykia sealed tablets inscribed with a mystic order that. 
the bearer should be put to death ; but whether these were 
written letters, hieroglyphic characters, or images, is not 
_ certain. 

Such was the life of the Hellenic race during the heroic 
times. Their religious myths show that they were far from at- 
taining to aknowledge of the true significance of the Supreme 
‘Being. The measures of government were irregular, but based 
on the same sound principles which afterward became won- 
derfully developed into free political constitutions. Manners 

and customs were rough and uncultivated, but contained the 
germs of all those virtues which in later years were destined 
to adorn the characters of men whose memory will be hon- 
ored as long as mankind shall continue to esteem the beauti- 
ful, the brave, and the noble. Science and art were still in 
their infancy ; but in poetry we have two masterpieces, 
twin works, bearing the immortal name of Homer,* and suffi- 
‘cient in themselves to glorify and immortalize a nation. The 
Hellenic race, therefore, not only contained within itself at 


* The theory that no such man as Homer existed, and that the works 
attributed to him are the separate compositions of several poets, afterward 
ingeniously combined into elaborate poems, has been for centuries the theme 
of discussion among scholars. We are inclined, however, to believe that the 
poems were preserved for several generations solely in the memory of the 
minstrels, and were not committed to writing until the time of Peisistratus. 
Even at a later period men are reported to have been found at Athens 
capable of repeating both the Iliad and the Odyssey from beginning to end. 
Similar instances of prodigiously retentive memories occur among other 
nations, in which long unwritten poems have been handed down from one 


generation to another. 
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the earliest known period the seeds of its later growth, but, 
from the moment its history opens, stands in its peculiarity 
of development preéminent and unique in the annals of the 
world. Of these qualities we find an embodiment and rep- 
resentative in Alexander of Macedon alone, whose mind was 
formed and whose career was determined by the spirit of 
Hellenic nationality, and who may be said to have begun the 
performance of great actions in his earliest childhood. 
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PART SECOND. 
THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 


TuE year 776 B. c., the first year of the first Olympiad, 
is the point generally a as the definite beginning of 
authentic Greek history. 

Let it not be understood that a full and connected narra- 
tive can be given from that date onward. Unfortunately, 
much of the epoch immediately following is involved in 
obscurity, because the few contemporaneous writers have 
left but fragmentary records; while the authors of a later 
period, whose works have come down to us, often mention 
events for which they do not adduce sufficient evidence. 


_ But the fact that some contemporaneous testimony exists is 


of great advantage to the historian, when we remember the 
uncertainty that hangs over the heroic ages, in the treatment 
of which the imaginative works of the epic poets, who are 
concerned with events of which they were neither witnesses 


nor contemporaries, are our only guide. In fact, incidents 
anterior to 776 8B. c. appear, as Grote well remarks, not re- 
-ducible either to history or to chronology ; and thus any 


chronological systems which may be applied to them must 
be essentially uncertified and illusory. 
‘Assuming the first Olympiad as the proper beginning of 


- the historic ages, let us take a brief survey of the condition — 


of the Hellenic world from that time until about 500 8. c., 
the date of the Persian wars. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EASTERN PROVINCES. 


Thessaly. 


Tue southern portion of the peninsula extending from 
the Danube to the promontory of Malea, the southernmost 
point of the Peloponnesus, was the habitation of the Hellenic 
race. This southern and smaller section of the great penin- 
sula is divided from the northern and larger by a chain of 
mountains extending from the Adriatic Sea to the A‘gean. 
These mountains, called in the western part the Keraunian 
or Akrokeraunian range, acquire, farther east, the well- 
known name of Olympus. 

From a point in this chain of mountains lying about half- 
-way between the two seas there branches out almost at right 
angles another chain called Pindus, which, descending in a 
southerly direction, divides Epirus on the west from Thes- 
saly on the east, and emits an offshoot in a direction parallel 
with Olympus. This offshoot, which bears the name of 
Othrys, abruptly terminates at the seacoast, where it is met 
by another range sent forth by Olympus, under the names of 
Ossa and Pelion, in a southerly direction toward the Avgean. 
In this manner is formed the almost quadrangular Thessalian — 
valley, the broadest and most fertile of the Hellenic plains, 
inclosed by the mountain-ranges of Olympus, Pindus, Othrys, 
Pelion, and Ossa. 

The range of Pindus, which continues southwardly, soon 
sends forth another offshoot, the wild and inaccessible Cita, 
which extends eastwardly, and forms with the parallel range 
of Othrys a long and narrow plain, watered by the river 
Spercheius. Between the eastern termination of Mount (ta 
and the Algean Sea lies the ever-famous pass of Thermo- 
pyle. Cita was considered the inner rampart of Greece, just. 
as the equally lofty Akrokeraunian range was regarded as 
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the outward rampart. Between them the mighty Olympus 


reared heavenward its snow-capped summit, on which, in 


the popular imagination, the immortal gods had established 
their abode as guardians of their favorite land. From the 
top of Olympus can be distinguished at a great distance 
a small river, the silvery Peneius. The romantic vale of . 
Tempe, through which the Peneius escapes into the sea 
between Mounts Pelion and Ossa, is perhaps the most en- 
chanting spot in Greece. Narrow and rock-ribbed, but cov- 
ered with an ever-luxuriant vegetation, it presents at every 
season of the year a charming landscape. Here the ivy 


_ and yew especially flourish. The banks of the Peneius, into 


which innumerable rivulets flow, are lined with trees of 
rich foliage, their intertwined branches forming a dome over 
the clear waters, and often descending in festoons to the 
surface. The land of Thessaly was the paradise of ancient 
Greece, and the central point of its most prominent tradi- 
tions. On Olympus dwelt the gods; from the precipitous 
slopes and rugged forests of Pelion the timber was cut for 
the construction of the Argo, the first ship that sailed to- 
ward the unknown countries bordering on the Euxine; and 
it was in that very neighborhood that the Muses assembled 
at the marriage-feast of Peleus, and Themis foretold the birth 
of Achilles and the destruction of Troy. 

At the beginning of the historic period the upper and 
middle sections of the valley of the Peneius, the most fertile 
portions of the Thessalian plain, were in the possession of 


the Thessalians proper ; the Perrhebians inhabited the north- 


ern part of the country, between the lower Peneius and Olym- 
pus; the Magnetes were settled toward the eastern coast, 
between Ossa and Pelion, and the Achzans in Phthiotis, which 
extended from Pindus up to the gulf of Pagasz near Othrys. 
We find all these tribes mentioned in Homer, except the 
Thessalians, who are said to have come from Epirus after 
the . war, to have driven out the Beotians and the 
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Dorians, and to have made the Perrhezbians, the Magnetes, 
and the Acheans their tributaries. 

The Thessalians, the most important of these tribes, pos- 
sessed the middle portions of Thessaly. A small tract of the 
seacoast along the gulf of Pagasz was also subject to them, 
but their principal possessions were in the interior of the 
land, where flourished many rich and populous cities—Phe- 
re, Pharsalus, Larissa, and others. 

The ruling class in Thessaly was composed of the descen- 
dants of the victorious invaders from Epirus, who dwelt in 
the towns and were proprietors of the greater part of the 
territory, while the slaves cultivated their land and tended 
their flocks. The cities were governed oligarchically. The 
Thessalians were noted for the roughness of their manners, 
their warlike spirit, and the magnificence of their hospitality, 
but at the same time for faithlessness and incapacity for cou- 
certed political action. Hence their cities were turbulent 
and badly governed, and the rights of the lower classes very 
insecure. We do not find here the germs of that spirit of 
harmony and that regard for equal rights which developed 
themselves in the more southern cities of Greece. Another 
important difference was that the Thessalians, when engaged 
in war, seldom served as hoplites, or regular heavy-armed 
foot-soldiers ; whereas, throughout the rest of Greece, the 
infantry service was closely connected with the exercise and 
development of free political institutions. They preferred to 
serve as cavalry-soldiers ; and of their tributary tribes, the 
Malians alone, who dwelt round about the pass of Thermopy- 
le, were enrolled as hoplites, while the Perrhebians, Magne- 
tes, Achzans, and Dolopes fought as light-armed troops, 
and were particularly skillful with the javelin. But the 
Thessalians were famous horsemen. The large landed 
estates of the nobles were celebrated for producing the 
best horses in Greece, and hence the splendid squadrons of 
cavalry that formed the main strength of the Thessalian 
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armies. In such high esteem was the cavalry service held 
among them, that at the marriage festival it was the custom 
for the bridegroom to present to the bride an accoutred war- 
horse. 

The slaves of Thessaly were not only husbandmen and 
shepherds, but likewise composed an important part of the 
military force. In fact, they are hardly to be regarded as 
slaves in the proper sense of the term, since they were not 
allowed to be sold out of the country ; they had their own 
houses, spoke the Greek language, and could acquire prop- 
erty, some of them having been reputed to have become 
richer than their masters. Therefore their condition ma- 
terially differed from that of the tillers of the soil in Thebes, 
Argos, and Athens, where the slaves possessed neither houses 
nor lands of their own, and had no political rights, no privi- 
_ lege of bearing arms, and no family ties. These latter con- 
sequently never became a source of political danger, and did 
not begin to be turbulent until the decline of Grecian power ; 
while the Thessalian serfs, with so many resources at their 
disposal, imbued with the consciousness of their Hellenic 
descent and a feeling of bitterness at their inferior fortune, 
often caused serious disturbances in the state. 

It was sometimes customary to look upon the noblest 
family of Thessaly as the “ hegemon” or leader of the entire 
country. Until the time of the Persian wars, this post of 
honor was. usually given to the family of the Aleuade, but 
not always; for at one period Prince Kineas of Konion 
seems to have been sent to Athens as the common hegemon 
of the Thessalians. This hegemon was often called “Tagus” 
—a title that was considered of such great importance, that 
Herodotus designates as “kings” the family of the Aleuade 
and likewise Kineas of Konion. 

The frequent animosities existing not only between the 
princely families of Thessaly, but even among those of less- 
er note, greatly impaired the power of this rich land. On 
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this account, we find in late years the Aleuade seeking the 

_ assistance of the Persians in order to maintain their power. 

_ The other Thessalians were indignant at the treason, and, - 
being unable to take up arms in behalf of Greece, the Mag- 

netes, the Achzans, the Dolopes, the Malians, and the re- 

maining tributary nations of Thessaly, took advantage of 

the Persian invasion to delay the payment of their tributes. 

Indeed, these nations had never been entirely subdued, for in 

great measure they transacted their own political affairs. 

But the fact that conclusively demonstrates the weakness 
of the Thessalians, masters as they were of the broadest and 
most fertile of the Hellenic territories, is that the Perrhe- 
bians, the Magnetes, the Achzans, the Dolopes, and the 
Malians sat with the same privileges as the Thessalians in 
the great Amphiktyonic Council of the Greeks. In order 
' fully to understand the importance of this right, the nature 
of this council must be explained. . 


The Amphiktyonie Council. 


The Hellenic nation, which not only in the historic but 
even in the mythical ages was divided into numerous inde- 
pendent and self-existing communities, felt the necessity of 
being bound together by certain ties, which, though they 
had a religious rather than a political character, nevertheless 
established a semblance of union among the divided and 
even hostile sections. These ties were called “amphikty- 
onic,” which term signifies those “inhabiting around ”—so 
that the “ Amphiktyonic League” meant nothing more than | 
the union of the cities situated in the vicinity, though, by 

reason of the ancient Hellenic custom of personifying these» 
traditions, the word was usually derived from Amphiktyon, 
_ a brother of Hellen, and the reputed founder of this league. 
There were, indeed, many Amphiktyonic leagues, one of 
which was held in the temple of Poseidon at Onchestus in 
Beotia ; another in Triphylia, in the southern part of Elis; 
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and a third at Delos. These leagues were also of consider- 
_ able importance in a commercial point of view, as merchants 

were in the habit of resorting from various parts to such 
places of meeting, and engaging in trade and barter, thereby 
adding another strong link to the unity of the different 
states. 

But the most important of all the Amphiktyonic coun- 
cils was the one held at Delphi; and whenever general men- 
tion of a council under this name is made, the one at Delphi 
is always understood. In this twelve Hellenic tribes par- 
ticipated—the Thessalians, the Beeotians, the Dorians, the | 
Tonians, the Perrhzbians, the Magnetes, the Lokrians, the 
(Ktzans, the Achzans, the Phokians, the Dolopes, and the 
_ Malians—so that, strictly speaking, the greater part of Hel- 
las‘was here represented ; the only remaining nations being 
the Aftolians, the Akarnanians, the Arkadians, the Eleians, 
the Triphylians, and the small tribe of the Dryopes. This 
council met twice a year: in the spring, in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi in Phokis, and in the autumn, in the 
temple of Demeter in the village of Anthele near Thermo- 
pyle. ; 

The antiquity of the Amphiktyonic Council is evident 
from the fact that each nation had but two votes, irrespec- 
tive of its power and the number of its representatives. 
Thus were the smallest and most unimportant tribes on an 
‘equality with the Ionians, who could boast of the great city 
of Athens, and with the Dorians, whose metropolis was the 
powerful Sparta ; from which it may be inferred that this | 
council was established in the prehistoric period, during 
which both Athens and Sparta, whose eminence is of yet 
more ancient date, were still small and unimportant cities. 
‘Of the duties of the Amphiktyonic Council nothing will 
give usa better idea than the oath taken by its members. 
It ran thus: “We will not destroy any Amphiktyonic town, 
nor cut it off from running water in war or peace; if any 
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one shall do so, we will march against him and destroy 
his city. If any one shall plunder the property of the god, 
or shall be privy thereto, or shall take treacherous counsel 
against the things in his temple at Delphi, we will punish 
him with foot, hand, and voice, and by every means in our 
power.” 

It thus appears that the main duties of the council were 
to prevent acts of aggression against its members, and to 
preserve the rights and dignity of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. The Amphiktyonic Council also presided over the 
Pythian games. During the Persian wars in the fifth cen- 
tury B. c., when there arose between the Grecian cities other 
and stronger political ties, this council became useless ; and 
in the followimg century, during the decline of Grecian 
freedom, Philip, king of Macedon, used it as a means of 
furthering his views. But the council especially flourished 
during the first historic ages, when it also took cognizance 
of many important questions. 


Oracles. 


From the earliest ages the Greeks were accustomed to 
attribute a religious significance to whatever was rare or 
exceptional in the phenomena of the physical world. Not 
only earthquakes, eclipses of the sun and moon, peals of 
thunder, and violent flashes of lightning, all which things 
were called “signs from Zeus,” but also dreams, sounds in 
the air, peculiarities in the flight or cries of birds, the various 
shapes assumed by fire, flame, smoke, or the fumes of frank- 
incense, and the flowing of wine poured out from a goblet, 
were invested with a sacred character, and considered as har- 
bingers of future events. The interpretation of omens con- 
stituted the art of divination, which exercised a decided influ- 
ence on the public and private life of the people. Especially 
was it customary for the priests or soothsayers attentively to 
observe the condition of the victim at different stages of the 
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sacrifice, and to draw inferences therefrom as to the good or 
ill will of the god to whom the offering was made. Hence 
in every undertaking, on the eve-of an expedition or of a 
battle, a victim was offered to the gods, and in its mangled 
and convulsed entrails was sought some sign or token of the 
result. Yet it must not be supposed that all the Greeks 
were blind slaves of superstition. Only the ignorant popu- 
lace really believed in these divinations. The more intel- 
ligent were convinced of their futility, but practiced the 
ceremony, partly as a matter of form handed down from 
their forefathers, and partly as a means of producing an im- 
pression on the multitude. When Polydamas, in the Iliad, 
‘wishing to dissuade Hector from engaging in combat with 
the Greeks, adduced the evidence of a most “terrible ora- 
cle,” the hero replied, “Our best omen is to fight for our 
country”; and this was the prevailing motive, not only among 
the Homeric heroes, but also with the great men of the his- 
toric period of Greece. 

It was further believed that the gods sometimes vouch- 
safed to certain favored mortals a knowledge of the future ; 
sometimes granting it as a perpetual gift to particular indi- 
viduals, or to certain noble houses, with the right of impart- 
ing it to their successors—sometimes bestowing it upon some 
definite place supposed to be sanctified by the perpetual pres- 
ence of a god. Such a spot was said to be the seat of an 
“oracle.” Many oracles existed in Greece : the most ancient 
at Dodona, a city of Epirus, where Zeus himself announced 
his decisions; the most famous and important at Delphi 
in Phokis, dedicated to Apollo, who was regarded as the 
interpreter of the will of Zeus, and the dispenser of his 
prognostic power. 

This oracle is to be referred to a period long before the 
beginning of the historic age. By its influence the Spartans 
were induced to accept the laws of Lykurgus, and by its 
direct order Hellenic colonies were established on the distant 
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coasts of Italy and Sicily as early as the eighth century B. c. 

The plain of Parnassus, on which the temple was situated, 

was called Pytho, whence Apollo was surnamed the Pythian, 

and the priestess that delivered the oracle was called Pythia ; 

for a like reason the games that were there celebrated in 
honor of the god were known as the Pythian games. The 

— oracle especially flourished during the first historic ages up 
to the time of the Persian wars, its popularity resulting 
partly from its situation in the midst of the Hellenic world, 
whence it was considered as the middle point of the earth, 
and partly from the fact that it was one of the annual meet- 
ing-places of the Amphiktyonic Council. 

The Spartans, who during the sixth century B. c. acquired 
great infiuence both within and without Greece, took this 
oracle under their own protection.. Not only Greeks, but 
also Lydians, Phrygians, and other nations of Asia, as well as 
Egyptians and Romans, thronged to it, so that this sanctuary 
finally became not merely of Panhellenic but of universal im- 
portance. When in the year 548 B. c. the temple was burned, 
it was rebuilt, under the auspices of the illustrious Athenian 
family of the Alkmzonide, by contributions received from 
all parts of Greece, as well as from many foreign cities. The 
donations reached an aggregate of three hundred silver 
talents—more than three hundred thousand dollars in our 
money—a very large sum in proportion to the accumulated 

‘wealth of the age. During the most flourishing period of 
Hellenism, the riches of this temple amounted to ten thou- 
sand talents, or more than ten millions of American dollars. 

The prophetic power of the god at Delphi was manifested 
through certain persons, who ascended a tripod in the tem- 
ple, and breathed a vapor rising from a chasm in the earth. 
This mystic vapor threw them into a frenzy, during which 
abnormal condition of mind they possessed a supernatural 
insight into the past, the present, and the future. The same 
effect was also produced by drinking the water of a spring 
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called Kassotis, situated in the innermost part of the temple. 
In earlier times the oracular responses were delivered by 
whomsoever happened to ascend“ the tripod, but at a later 
period by a maiden especially educated for this purpose. 
The first priestess who performed these functions was named 
Phemonoé, and was said to have been a daughter of: Apollo 
himself. In still later years it was deemed more expedient 
to intrust the office of Pythia to a woman over fifty years 
of age. Finally, three were chosen. Not only were three 
days of fasting regarded as a necessary preparation for the 
divine office, but also a bath in a fountain near the temple, 
whose waters were supposed to possess the peculiar frenzy- 
producing power. Afterward the Pythia, having been fumi- 
gated by the burning of bay-leaves and barley, in plain attire 
entered the temple. Then, drinking of the water of the 
Spring, she ascended the sacred tripod, whereupon the strange 
frenzy seized her, in some cases becoming so violent that its 
effects proved fatal. Whatever she uttered in this spasmodic 
state was reported to the worshipers by the priests, who 
‘took the liberty of altering or modifying the words as they 
thought best. Generally the responses were delivered in 
metrical form, and for their preparation special poets were 
retained in the service of the god. 

The management of the temple was intrusted to five men, 
chosen for life, one from each of the five tribes into which 
the noble families of Delphi were divided—the so-called 
Deukalionide. Thus was conducted the famous oracle at 
Delphi, which exercised so vast an influence over the public 
affairs of Greece. The reader will perhaps wonder how the 
oracle sustained its reputation for so many centuries, in view 
of the fact that its responses must frequently have lacked - 
verification. It is not difficult to explain this. In the first 
place, many of these oracular answers contained nothing more 
than a simple piece of advice, as the response once given to 
the Lacedemonians, “to let go the suppliant of the Itho- 
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mean Zeus”; or as the reply to Solon, “to sacrifice to the 
heroes of Salamis.” Many of the responses proved true by 
chance, and not a few were so ambiguous that the Pythia 
would be justified, no matter what the result. For instance, 
when the Lacedemonians, toward the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, asked the god ‘‘ whether it were best to 
fight?” the Pythia answered, “ You will obtain victory if 
you fight with all your might.” On another occasion the 
oracle told Kallistratus “to return to Athens and obtain 
what was lawful”; which answer might mean either that 
he would be acquitted or that he would be condemned, and 
the latter was the fortune that befell him. Finally, it must 
be borne in mind that the faith of the worshipers at the 
shrine of the oracle was so intense that it often survived the 
shock of repeated disappointments. 


First Sacred War. 


The temple of Apollo, which was much older than the 
city of Delphi, was situated on the south side of Mount Par- 
nassus, two thousand feet above the level of the sea, on the 
site of the present village of Kastri. Near the temple, at an 
almost equal height, upon a steep eminence of the mountain, 
lay the Phokian city of Krissa, above which towered the 
rocks called the Pheedriades. The city itself almost overhung 
the deep chasm through which ran the river Pleistus. The 
ruins at the spot, called “‘ Agia Tessara-Konta,” are consid- 
ered to be the remnants of this city. On the opposite side 
of the Pleistus rises Mount Eirphis, which, extending toward 
‘the south, penetrates into the Corinthian Gulf. Into this 
gulf the river empties after flowing though the broad Kris- 
sean plain, which stretches away on the west as far as the 
Lokrian city of Amphissa. Mount Kirphis is least fertile on 
its eastern slope, nearest to the city and harbor of Kirrha. Of 
these three cities, Delphi, Krissa, and Kirrha, the first and 
the third were formerly unimportant, but Krissa seems to have 
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been great and powerful at an early period. The temple at 
Delphi was chiefly under its jurisdiction, so that it derived a 
large revenue from the worshipers who flocked thither. At 
a later period the harbor of Kirrha underwent considerable 
increase in size, and drew to itself much commerce, causing 
thereby a corresponding decrease in the prosperity of the 
neighboring city. Meanwhile, those managing the affairs of 
the oracle at Delphi, seeing a city growing up around the 
temple, conceived the idea of becoming the sole masters of 
the sanctuary. A clash with the interests of Kirrha was in- 
evitable, and the strife was hastened by unjust acts on the 
part of the Kirrhzans, especially a heavy tribute imposed by 
them on those who came to the temple by way of the sea. 
Such was the state of affairs in 595 B. c., when the Amphik- 
tyonic Council, on the proposition of the famous Athenian 
lawgiver Solon, decided to punish the Kirrheans. A war 
of ten years’ duration resulted (595-585), the so-called “ first 
sacred war,” in which the party of the Amphiktyonic Coun- 
cil, through the assistance of the Thessalians, the Sikyonians, — 
and the Athenians, was at last victorious. Kirrha fought 
bravely until shut off from the sea by the naval force of 
Kleisthenes, king of Sikyon ; even after the city was cap- 
tured its inhabitants continued the war upon Mount Kirphis. 
Finally they were subdued ; their city was utterly destroyed, 
or, at the most, continued to exist merely as a landing-place 
for the worshipers ; all the surrounding plain was dedicated 
to the Delphian god, and curses were pronounced upon any 
ove who should cultivate it. Thus this rich plain, which at 
the present day is thickly planted with olive-trees, was con- 
demned to remain untilled and to be used only for pasture. 
This determination was not so ill-advised as might at first 
appear ; for numerous animals were required for sacrifice at 
the shrine of Delphi, and those who raised them derived 
great profits from sales to the worshipers. Moreover, the 
prohibition against the cultivation of the plain prevented the 
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rise of other great seaports on that coast in the place of the 
destroyed Kirrha. The subsequent fate of Krissa is not 
known, but it is certain that Delphi thenceforth remained an 
independent city. 

This war is an event worthy of special note, because now, 
ffor the first and perhaps the only time in Hellenic history, a 
common council of the Greeks, in which the participants 
held the same rights and an equal voice, undertook a war of 
such long duration to enforce the fulfillment of their own 
decision. After this event the most prominent of the Hel- 
lenic cities continued to act in common, and became united 
by another link, the “hegemonia,” by virtue of which a con- 
federation of cities acknowledged the leadership and authori- 
ty of some one of their number more powerful than the rest. 
Finally, this sacred war led to another result not less memo- 
rable, namely, that the victorious allies made use of the 
plunder they derived from Kirrha in instituting the Pythian 
games. 

Festivals. 

The Greeks were wont to enliven their religious festivals 
with musical, poetical, literary, and, above all, gymnastic 
contests. Of these festivals the most celebrated were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, the Isthmian, and the Nemean, to 
which competitors from all parts of Greece resorted and took 
part in the games connected with them. The Olympic 
games were by far the most important ; next to them came 
the Pythian, held in honor of Apollo, and devoted to musi- 
cal contests only. Originally these latter took place every 
eight years, but subsequently the period was shortened to 
four years. The first celebration occurred in 586 B. ©, on 
which occasion very valuable presents were given to the 
victor; but thereafter the prize consisted merely of a garland 
of bay-leaves, valued, however, as the highest mark of dis- 
tinction that could be conferred on a mortal. Even kings 
and princes eagerly resorted to the games to contend for | 
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this honorary prize; among other royal contestants was 
Kleisthenes, the wealthy and powerful monarch of Sikyon, 
who took part in the second’ Pythian celebration and was 
proclaimed victor. 

The little district of Phokis accordingly, though a state of 
slight political influence, could boast of three of the most re- 
nowned institutions of ancient Greece—the oracle at Delphi, 
the Pythian games, and, in part at least, the Amphiktyonic 
Council. On the other hand, Beotia, though possessing none 
of these Panhellenic institutions, is a much more important fac- 
tor in Grecian history. 

: Beotia. 

Beotia lay on the northern side of the Corinthian Gulf, 
between Lokris on the northwest and Attica on the south- 
east, and contained twelve or thirteen free cities oligarchically 
governed, the most important of which was Thebes. These 
cities formed a sort of union, in which the strongest of them 
exercised the main authority and held the smaller under its — 
dominion. The affairs of the Beotian union were presided 
over by a common council called the “ Pambeotia,” or the 
united Beotians, composed of rulers called “ Beotarchi,” who 
were chosen yearly. But the Beotian union was virtually a 
plastic instrument in the hands of the Thebans, who, al- 


though they never actually deprived the other cities of their .— 


liberty, yet controlled them as they chose. Little is known 
about the internal regulations of these towns. Some meager 
facts have been handed down to us concerning a very an- 
cient lawgiver of Thebes named Philolaus, a Corinthian by 
birth, and a member of the aristocratic family of the Bac- 
chiade, then ruling over Corinth. He was a friend also of 
- the Corinthian Diokles, who was famous for his personal | 
‘beauty, and also for his victory in the Olympic games. 
Diokles, having taken offense at his countrymen, abandoned 
Corinth for ever, and established himself at Thebes, whither 
his friend Philolaus followed him, and where both lived and 
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died together, ‘During his sojourn at Thebes, Philolaus was 
requested to draw up a code of laws for that city; for it was 
not an uncommon thing for the citizens of one state to choose 
some eminent citizen of another as their lawgiver or as referee 
in their disputes. The legislation of Philolaus was one of 
the first attempts made in Greece to regulate by strict laws 
the natural impulses and peculiarities of the heroic times. 
One law of the Thebans was, that no man should be chosen 
to rule over the city unless he had retired from every kind 
of mercantile trafiic for ten years—a law enacted from no 
spirit of hostility to commerce, but probably to prevent 
affairs of state from becoming subservient to private inter- 
ests. Another fact worthy of note is, that toward the end 
of the sixth century B. c. the government of the Thebans 
had fallen into the hands of a few powerful citizens; at a 
later period, the Thebans sought to justify themselves for 
having taken sides against Greece during the Persian inva- 
sion, on the ground that the action was not a popular move- 
ment on their part, but a course compelled by the decision 
of their oligarchical government. The wealth of the aris- 
tocracy of Thebes consisted largely in horses, and the Thebans 
are frequently referred to by the poets as excelling in horse- 
manship and charioteering. ‘The same was the case at Or- 
chomenus and Lebadia, insomuch that it was said of these 
cities that “the horse ruled there,” that is, that their govern- 
ments were aristocratic. In this connection Aristotle says : 
“During the old times, in whatever cities the military force 
chiefly consisted in cavalry, there the government was that 
of the few.” 

The government and the customs prevalent in Beotia 
bore a certain analogy with those of the Thessalian horse- 
rearing, oligarchical institutions ; and an, unrestrained and 
somewhat profligate mode of life characterized both coun- 
tries. No other branch of the Hellenic race was in such 
evil repute throughout Greece as the Beotian, their very 
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name becoming a synonym for brutishness and ignorance. 
The great poet Pindar, himself a Theban, has preserved for us 
that famous adage, “a Beotian pig,” by which the manners 
of his fellow citizens were stigmatized. They were also 
accused of being “impudent, insulting, and haughty, quar- 
relsome and indifferent to foreigners—despisers of every 
right, paying no respect to justice, and prone to violence.” 
_The strangest thing of all is, that to every particular Beotian 
city was attributed preéminently some separate form of wick- 
edness: to Oropus, “dishonesty and bad faith”; to Tanagra, 
“envy”; to Thespiz, “contentiousness”; to Thebes, “inso- 
lence”; to Anthedon, “greediness”; to Koroneia, “curios- 
ity”; to Platza, “haughtiness”; to Haliartus, “stupidity”; 
and when the whole catalogue of moral defects seemed to 
have been exhausted, and none remained to be attributed to 
Onchestus, that city was accused of being the abode of the 
“intermittent fever.” Nevertheless, one of these cities, and 
perhaps the most calumniated of all, gave birth to the most 
lofty and sympathetic lyric poet the world has ever seen. 
Pindar, who was born at Thebes B. c. 522, not only cele- 
brated in his verses the Panhellenic games and the heroes 
of Marathon, but amid his songs of victory breathed forth 
from his poems a mild and gentle melancholy that reminds 
us of the Christian strains of modern Europe, and is totally 
at variance with the rudeness popularly attributed to the 
Beotians. Again, in Tanagra, another Beotian city, was 
born Korinna, the teacher and adviser of Pindar ; and though 
very few of her verses have come down to us, her glory as a 
poetess ts none the less immortal. 
Notwithstanding the many points of similarity between 
the Beotian and Thessalian oligarchies, the former did not 
partake of the anarchic and un-Hellenic character of the 
latter. Inthe Beotian governments the lower classes do not 
appear to have been destitute of certain legal rights. The 
hoplites of Beotia were always among the most renowned 
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of Greece. Thebes produced men of whom Athens herself 
might justly have been proud—Pelopidas, Gorgidas, Mellon, 
and, above all, Epaminondas, who may perhaps be considered 
the greatest statesman and warrior of Greece. Whence, then, 
that peculiar and steadfast abuse of the Beotians? 

The truth is, that the Beotians, besides their natural 
roughness of character, bore the stigma of having sided with 
the Persians during the invasion of Greece by Xerxes. 
Other Greeks had done the same; but some, like the Thes- 
salians, were not then considered an essential part of the 
Hellenic world, so that they drew upon themselves less at- 
tention. Moreover, the Beotians, and especially the The- 
bans, were often at enmity with the neighboring city of the 
Athenians, whose plans they thwarted, and thus drew upon 
themselves the wrath of a people that sometimes made un- 
just use of its intellectual supremacy in Greece. 

Perhaps Demosthenes, when he accused the Thebans of 
ruthlessness and stupidity, of cruelty and craftiness, should 
have remembered that no Athenian poet ever praised Ath- 
ens in more magnificent stfains than the Theban Pindar : 
“O brilliant and violet-crowned city, famous in song, the 
bulwark of Hellas, glorious, divine Athens!” And the same 
poet also compliments the Athenians for having laid the 
groundwork of Hellenic liberty at the battle of Artemisium. 
Thrasybulus, who at a later period put an end to the rule 
of the thirty tyrants at Athens, was also of Theban descent. 


But the gratitude of nations often fades before that of _ . 


individuals ; and the Athenian antipathy toward Thebes was 
strong, owing to the almost incessant strife between the two 
cities. 
Piatea. 

Thebes was always cruelly disposed toward the other cit- 
ies of the Beotian union; wherefore the Platzans, about 510 
B. C., resolved to secede from that confederacy. Kleomenes, 
_king of Sparta, happened at that time to pass near Platea 
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on his return homeward from Athens. The Platzans, there- 
fore, seizing this opportunity, sought the assistance of the 
Spartans, offering to deliver themselves and their city to 
‘them. But Kleomenes, not deeming it advantageous to ac- 
cept, advised them to apply to the Athenians, who from 
their proximity could assist them more easily. This advice 
“was prompted by his desire that Athens should be weakened 
by a war with Thebes. 

The Platzans sent an embassy to Athens, and the ambas- 
sadors, arriving at that city while a public sacrifice was being 
performed, took their seats as suppliants at the altar and im- 
plored assistance against Thebes. Such a request could not 

_ well be refused, and the Athenians promised their protection. 
In consequence of this measure, Thebes sent an army 
against Platea, and the Athenians were obliged to march to 
the assistance of their new allies. Both parties accepting 
__ the mediation of the Corinthians, it was decided that the 
Thebans had no right to use violence toward a city wishing 
to withdraw from the Beotian ynion. The Thebans, unwill- 
ing to abide by the decision, suddenly attacked the Atheni- 
ans on their homeward march, but were utterly defeated ; 
and by way of punishment for this faithlessness, the Atheni- 
ans bestowed upon the Platzans that portion of the territory 
- of Thebes that lay south of the Asopus. 
Thus was consummated the alliance of Athens and Pla- 
tea, which brought about many important results, but in the 
end did not suffice to protect Platea from the terrible ven- 
geance of Thebes. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


WESTERN PROVINCES. 


On the western side of the Hellenic peninsula lay Aitolia, 
Akarnania, and Epirus, whose people took no active part in 
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Hellenic history until a very late period. The AXtolians, 
indeed, who were divided into many tribes, achieved some 
prominence during the heroic age, and also took part in the 
descent of the Herakleidz into the Peloponnesus ; but dur- 
ing the historic times they relapsed into obscurity, and had 
no relations with the remaining Greeks prior to the Pelopon- 
nesian war. They were remarkable for the coarseness ef — 
their customs, and even as late as the end of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. Thucydides mentions them as not inhabiting 
cities, but dwelling in unwalled hamlets ; and it was further 
said that they spoke an unintelligible language, and ate raw 
meat. 

The Akarnanians are not even mentioned by Homer, and 
remained like the Aitolians aloof from the Greeks until the 
Peloponnesian war. They were, nevertheless, Greeks by 
race, and as such were admitted to the Panhellenic games, 
in which only Greeks had a right to take part. 

Epirus was inhabited by several tribes, the most impor- 
tant of which were the Chaonians, Thesprotians, Kassopzeans, 
and Molossians. Herodotus calls the two last-mentioned 
tribes Greeks, but Thucydides considers them as barbarians. 
Strabo, a famous geographer who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, terms the Athamanes, another 
Epirotie people, “barbarians,” while Plato enumerates them 
among the Hellenic tribes. There is no doubt that Epirus was 
inhabited by people having the same language, descent, and 
religion with the remaining inhabitants of Greece. Accord- 


ing to Aristotle, the land of Thesprotia, in the neighborhood 


of Dodona, was the most ancient seat of the Hellenic race, 
and bore the name of Hellas before any other part of the 
country. The royal family of the Molossians boasted that 
they were descended from Achilles and Neoptolemus ; and 
the Thessalians, according to ancient tradition, came from 
Epirus. But the most evident proof of the Hellenic char- 
acter of the Epirots is the fact that the oracle of Dodona 
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was famous both in the time of Homer and in later ages, 
In this oracle Zeus manifested himself directly, not through 
the medium of Apollo, as at Delphi. Although the latter 
oracle afterward overshadowed that at Dodona, yet this 
continued to be held in honor, not only by the Epirots, 
but by the Athenians, as late as the fourth century B. c. 
For these reasons Epirus must be regarded as an Hellenic 
country, especially since many names of Epirotic cities, as 
Chimera, Charadra, and Panormus, were of a decidedly 
Hellenic character. Even to the present day Epirus has re- 
mained one of the prominent altars, so to speak, of Hel- 
lenism. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PELOPONNESUS. 


General Account. 


Tue extreme southern part of Greece forms a penin- 
sula, connected with the mainland by the narrow isthmus of 
Corinth, and traversed from north to south by two rugged 
ranges of mountains radiating from Mount Pindus. In an- 
- cient times this peninsula was divided into six important 
political divisions. Of these the most easterly was Argolis. 
Bordering on the western coast lay the countries of Elis and 
Messenia ; on the north, along the gulf of Corinth, stretched 
the land of Achaia; and the districts of Arkadia and Laco- 
nia occupied the remainder of the peninsula. 

-_ Arkadia, the only one of these divisions that lies wholly 
inland, is surrounded by a ring of mountains, forming a 
natural wall separating it from the rest of the Peloponnesus, 
The principal river of the peninsula, the Alpheius, which de- 
scends into the Ionian Sea through the only gap that occurs 
in the western mountain-range, is one of the most remark- 
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able in the world, not from its size, but from the fact that, 
in its windings through the valleys of Arkadia, it sometimes 
disappears underground and again reappears at the surface 
farther on. ‘The mountains, being mostly of volcanic forma- 
tion, have many subterranean chasms, in which the rivers 
not unfrequently lose themselves and afterward reappear in 
another place; so that it is not always easy to determine 
their real source. Such is particularly the case with the 
Alpheius, and also with the Eurotas, another well-known 
river of Laconia. 

On the eastern side of Arkadia stretches forth the land 
of Argeia, forming an almost quadrangular peninsula attached 
to the Peloponnesus. When we enter Argeia by way of the 
isthmus, we leave on the right, toward the Corinthian Gulf, 
the small state of Sikyonia, and on the left, toward the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, the much larger territory of Corinth, the latter 
extending as far eastward as the boundaries of Megaris, 
which occupied the broadest and most mountainous part of 
the isthmus. Sikyonia possessed many inland valleys, and 
shared with Corinth a large plain of proverbial fertility skirt- 
ing the sea-coast. 

On the northeastern side of the Argolic peninsula was 
situated Epidauria, possessing a level tract of coast-land, © 
.and also some small fertile valleys, one of which was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Asklepius, the god of medicine. 
Opposite Epidauria was the island of Avgina, and farther - 
toward the entrance of the Saronic Gulf the fertile plain of 
Trezen. Finally, from the head of the Argolic Gulf stretches _ 
a plain about five miles in length and two and a half miles 
in breadth, surrounded on the sides by lofty mountains and 
only open toward the sea. The western part of this plain, 
where stood the city of Argos, is much lower and more 
humid than the eastern part, where Mykene and Tiryns 
flourished in prehistoric times. The small country of Ky- 
nuria, lying at the entrance of the Argolic Gulf on its west- _ 
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ern shore, gave rise to many disputes between Argos and 
Sparta, and in the most glorious period of ancient Greece 
belonged to the latter nation, and formed part of Laconia. 

-Such in brief were the divisions of the Peloponnesus, the 
inhabitants of which during the historic ages dittenad ma- 
terially from those of an earlier time. 

The Arkadians, during the heroic times, were the most 
powerful of all the nations dwelling in this peninsula, and 
possessed all the eastern and southern portions. But dur- 
ing the early historic times the southwestern and the eastern 
portions of the Peloponnesus were in the possession of the 
hardy Dorians, who are nowhere mentioned in the Iliad ; 
and, instead of the Epeians, we find in Elis a people said to 
be descended from the Aitolians, while the Achzans were 
crowded up into the northern part of the peninsula, which 
thenceforth was from them called Achaia; the Arkadians 
alone occupied their ancient habitations in the middle of the 
Peloponnesus.. How was this change of things brought 
about? The ancients attribute it to the great event known 
as the “descent of the Herakleidz,” the date of which Thu- 
cydides fixes as eighty years after the capture of Troy. They 
relate that Herakles and Eurystheus were both descendants 
of Perseus, the famous king of Tiryns; but after the death of 
Herakles, Eurystheus drove from their country the children 
of that hero, and compelled them to seek refuge beyond the 
‘Peloponnesus. Hyllus, son of Herakles, made, from Athens 
as a base of operations, an unsuccessful attempt to recover 
his paternal domain. After his death, the Herakleids went 
over to the Dorians, and emigrated with them from Thessaly 
into Doris. At a later period Temenus, Kresphontes, and 
Aristodemus, the great-grandchildren of Hyllus, renewed 
the attempt, and, assisted by the Dorians and the Aitolians, 
they were finally successful. They invaded the Pelopon- 
nesus, not by way of the isthmus, as their ancestor Hyllus 
had done, but by transporting their forces directly across 
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the gulf of Corinth. Their allies, the Ozolian Lokrians, 
permitted them to make use of one of their harbors, in which. 
they constructed a number of ships, and which thenceforth 
bore the name of Naupaktus. Thence they crossed over to 
the opposite coast, and joined battle with the most powerful 
of the rulers of the peninsula, Tisamenus, son of Orestes 
and grandson of Agamemnon. Tisamenus was defeated, and 
the Dorians, having thus become masters of the Peloponne- 
sus, decided upon a new division of the country. The fertile 
land of Elis was allotted to the Atolians; Argos became 
the share of Temenus ; Messene fell to Kresphontes ; and, 
since Aristodemus had died in the course of the campaign, 
Sparta was turned over to his two sons, Hurysthenes and 
Prokles, whence it became the custom for Sparta to be ruled 
by two kings, respectively descended from these two broth- 
ers. The Achzans, being thus dissevered from the remain- 
der of the peninsula, took refuge in the northern part, on the 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf, established themselves there, 
and compelled the Ionians who had hitherto inhabited those 
parts to emigrate to their relatives the Athenians. 

This conquest of the Peloponnesus by the descendants of 
Herakles, belonging to the mythical period, is not without a 
certain historic foundation, as is sufficiently indicated by the 
peculiar condition of affairs in that peninsula when authen- 
tic records begin. But the tradition that the Dorians, start- 
ing from one point, and in the course of one short campaign, 
effected a complete conquest of the peninsula, is altogether 
inadmissible in the face of the well-authenticated fact that, 
as late as the eighth century B. c., large portions of Messenia 
and Laconia were still unsubdued by them. The truth seems 
to be that the conquerors, entering the country at different 
times and by various routes, gradually worked their way on- 
ward, and finally, in the course of a couple ‘of centuries, 
became masters of the soil, Hence it is that at the dawn 
of the historic period we find the Dorians the ruling race in 
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the Peloponnesus, and the real or reputed descendants of 
Herakles exercising the royal power in all the principal 
states of that important section of Greece. 


Argos— Olympic Games. 


Of these states, the most prominent during the earliest 
historic age were those constituting the Argeian confederacy, 
whose dominion extended along the entire eastern coast as 
far as Malea, and embraced all the islands between Kythera 
and Atgina, and whose bond of union was a sort of Amphik- 
tyonic Council under the auspices of the Argeian Apollo. 
This confederation especially flourished in the eighth cen- 
tury B. c., when the Messenians called upon it to act as um- 
pire in a dispute between themselves and the Spartans. In 
the middle and latter part of the same century its power was 
still further extended by the efforts of Pheidon, king of Ar- 
gos, who was a lineal descendant of Temenus, and is said to 
have overstepped the constitutional limits of his power and 
to have made himself absolute ruler of the state, whence he 
was called a “tyrant.” Pheidon, having increased his author- 
ity at home and established the presidency of Argos over 
this Amphiktyonic Council, attempted to spread his rule 
over the whole peninsula. He could not obtain possession 
of Corinth, but he deprived the Eleians of the presidency 
of the Olympic games, and held it for some time in his own 
hands. 

It is not known exactly when these games, which afterward 
became the most famous in Greece, first began to be cele- 
brated. They are as hard to trace to their original source as 
are the rivers of the Peloponnesus, which alternately disap- 
pear beneath the mountains and again reappear. Popular 
tradition referred their origin to Herakles, and, since from 
the earliest times they were celebrated at Olympia in Pisatis, 
the inhabitants of that small territory claimed to have been 
the founders; but the presidency passed over into the hands 
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of the Avtolians of Elis when the latter became possessors of 
the neighboring Pisatis. The Olympic games, like the Pyth- 
ian, were celebrated once every four years, at the first full 
moon after the summer solstice, but not in the same year as 
the Pythian, which took place every third Olympic year. 
Originally the games consisted simply of foot-races. From 
the year 776 B. c. the names of the victors were recorded in 
an official catalogue preserved thenceforth regularly by the 
Eleians. The first name written therein was that of the Eleian 
Korebus. This catalogue became very valuable, not only as 
the first complete written document of ancient Greece, but 
also because the later Grecian historians, recognizing the 
necessity for a common chronological system in place of 
the numerous and conflicting local calendars in vogue, had 
recourse to the quadrennial Olympic periods as a universally 
understood method of reckoning time. In describing any 
~ event, they would specify that it took place in the first, sec- 
ond, third, or fourth year of such an Olympiad. But the 
Olympic games produced other results even more important. 
Until the seventh Olympiad the victors received their prizes 
in money, but from that time forward the reward was a 
wreath or crown of olive, which is one among the many 
proofs of the natural nobility and lofty soul of the Hellenic 
people, prizing so highly as they did this mere honorary dis- 
tinction. These games began to acquire great celebrity from 
the fourteenth Olympiad onward. Up to that time only one 
contest took place—the simple foot-race ; but then a sec- 
ond was introduced, the so-called “double course ”—that — 
is to say, from the beginning to the end of the race-course 
and back again. In the following Olympiad, 720 3.c., 
the contests were still further increased, and men thronged 
to take part in them, not only from Greece, but even from 
Asia Minor. At the eighteenth celebration wrestling was 
added, as well as the “pentathlon” (contest of the five exer- 
cises—leaping, quoit-throwing, running, wrestling, and hurl- | 
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ing the javelin). At the twenty-third celebration, 688 s. ©., 
boxing was added, and at the twenty-fifth four-horse char- 
iot-races were introduced. This last addition tended to ren- 
der the games much more brilliant and attractive, for the 
richest of the Greeks now entered into the contest, and vied 
with one another in displaying the finest horses and in hir- © 
ing the most expert charioteers. A victory in the Olympic 
chariot-races was one of the highest honors that could fall to 
the lot of a citizen of any Grecian state. Herodotus, in 
enumerating the merits of an eminent man, sometimes makes 
special mention of the honorable fact that “he was crowned 
victor in the four-horse chariot-race.” As time advanced, 
the games were still further multiplied, but as yet were all 


_. celebrated in one day. 


After the seventy-seventh Olympiad, 472 3. c., immedi- 
ately following the decisive victory of the Greeks over the 
Persians, the national enthusiasm was so intensely aroused 
that it demanded an extension of this great Panhellenic fes- 
tival, and thenceforward the games lasted four days. Be- 
tween 540 and 420 was the period of the most distinguished 
Olympic conquerors. Then flourished Milo, the famous 
athlete of Kroton, a Greek city in Italy. Milo obtained 
his first victory at the games while yet a child. On be- 
coming of age he was proclaimed victor in a wrestling- 
match at Olympia, and he received the victor’s crown oft- 
ener than any other athlete ; for not only did he frequent- 
ly conquer at Olympia, but also six times at the Pythian, 
nine times at the Nemean, and ten times at the Isthmian 
games. Exenetus of Agrigentum, a city of Sicily, also ob- 
tained the victor’s crown, and on returning to his native 
country was received by a procession in which there were 
three hundred white horses. It was about the fifty-ninth 
Olympiad that statues of the victors began to be erected at 
Olympia, the number of which was continually increased 
from a year, and added greatly to the beauty of the 
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place. When we consider that Olympia was exceedingly 

rich in other works of art of all kinds, as magnificent tem- 
ples, altars and statues of the gods composed of bronze, sil- 
ver, gold, and ivory, and that it was a most enchanting place 
in its natural features, we need not be surprised that it came 
to be considered one of the wonders of the universe, in every 
way worthy of that gifted race which thronged thither to 
celebrate the most glorious of its national festivals. Espe- 
cially was the visitor astounded at the magnificence of the 
temple of Olympian Zeus, and of the statue of that god con- 
tained in it. This statue was wrought of ivory and gold 
about the eighty-sixth Olympiad by Pheidias the Athenian, 
the most famous sculptor of ancient times. It was a com- 
mon saying of the ancients concerning this masterpiece, 
“ Hither the god came from heaven for the purpose of show- 
ing a statue to Pheidias, or Pheidias ascended in order to 
see the god ”—so sublimely did the artist depict the divine 
greatness. 

About the year 748 3. c. the Argeian tyrant Pheidon 

attempted to extend the supremacy of the Olympian plain 
as far as the western section of the Peloponnesus, in pursuit 
of which object he especially availed himself of the jealousy 
of the inhabitants of Pisatis toward those of Elis. By the 
express invitation of the Pisate, the king of the Argeians 
came to Olympia and presided with them over the celebra- 
tion of the games, on the ground that he himself was a de- 
scendant of Herakles. The inhabitants of Elis, thus for- 
cibly deprived of the presidency, refused to inscribe in the 
catalogue kept by them the name of the victor at this cele- 
bration. But this humiliation of the Elians was not of long 
duration ; for the Spartans, who meanwhile, by virtue of 
their admirably constituted system of government, which 
had been in operation since the end of the ninth century, 
had greatly increased their national power, defeated Pheidon, 
restored to the Eleians the presidency of the games, and 
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bestowed upon them the sovereignty of both Pisatis and 
_Triphylia. - 

Notwithstanding this severe check in western Pelopon- 
nesus, the power of Pheidon became on the eastern side 
much more solid and glorious. He was the first of the Greeks 

that coined copper and silver money, which circulated not 
only in the Peloponnesus, but throughout nearly all Greece. 
He was also the first to introduce a regular system of weights 
and measures, which in honor of him were called Pheido- 
nian. These events clearly indicate the great power and 
supremacy of the Argolic union during the eighth century 
B. C., and the cities of this confederacy established many col- 
onies on the southern islands of the A’gean Sea, in the south- 
west corner of Asia Minor, and elsewhere. 

After the time of Pheidon the Argolic confederacy un- . 
derwent a rapid decline. As early as the end of the sev- 
enth century 8. c. or the beginning of the sixth, the Spartans 
deprived it of the greater part of the western coast of the 
gulf of Argolis ; and afterward the Sikyonians and the Aigi- 
netans revolted. Notwithstanding these losses, Argos long 
preserved her right of supremacy over the peninsula of Ar- 
golis and in the Peloponnesus ; but this authority, unsus- 
tained by the necessary power, gradually became weaker 
and weaker. The Argolic confederation was composed of 
numerous autonomous or free cities, which, like all the 
Greek states, were jealous of their independence, and not 
inclined to surrender a part of their rights to strengthen the 
link that bound them together. A man of such ability, au- 
thority, and energy as Pheidon appears to have been, could, 
“if supported by Argos, the most powerful and important of 

~ these cities, have compelled the rest to recognize his suprem- 
acy, and to form thus a strong centralized kingdom, But 
no such man appeared after the time of Pheidon. The royal 
power was nominally maintained at Argos as late as the 
period of the Persian wars; but the political authority had 
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long before that time virtually passed into the hands of the 
people. ; 
The bond of union between the different cities of the 


_- Argolic confederacy was in the course of time entirely 


loosened. Several of them continued to prosper, especially 
Sikyon, Aigina, and Argos itself ; but, no longer united, they 
were unable to present an effectual barrier against the en- 
croachments of Sparta, whose political and military system 
enabled her to subdue some of these cities, to humble others, 
and by the sixth century B. c. to assume the supremacy over 
the entire Peloponnesus. 


The Spartan Constitution. 


The ancients believed that the constitution of Sparta was 
the work of the famous lawgiver Lykurgus, concerning whom 
nothing definite is known. Even the period in which he © 
flourished is the subject of dispute, some placing it as early 
as the beginning of the tenth and others as late as the end ~ 
of the ninth century B.c. But, since the constitution of 
Sparta was of such a nature that it could not have been 
established by the efforts or authority of any one man, the 
particulars of the career of Lykurgus are of less historic 
value than might at first be supposed. 

From the earliest times we find three separate elements 
in the government of Sparta: the gerusia (senate or coun- 
cil of elders), the popular assembly, and the “royal power,” 


which in Sparta had this peculiarity, that the throne was — a 


shared by two kings reigning jointly, the one a descendant 
of Eurysthenes, the other of Prokles, and both belonging to 
the race of Herakleids. This double sovereignty, not found 
anywhere else in ancient Greece, was established with the 
hope that two kings, each with equal power, by reason of 
the jealousy which would naturally exist between them, 
would always be somewhat at variance, and therefore less 
likely to conspire for the overthrow of the constitution. And, 
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strange to say, for more than five hundred years no such 
political crisis occurred in Sparta. Though possessing some 
advantages, the plan had likewise those drawbacks which 
are inseparable from a division of the highest authority ; 
and perhaps Sparta mainly owed. her stability to the vast 
power vested in the ephors, who may be regarded as the 
representatives of the popular assembly, and who were at 
first perhaps merely the agents of the kings during their 
absence in war. 

Afterward the ephors constituted a self-existent and all- 
powerful magistracy. ‘They were five in number, any citi- 
zen being eligible to the office, were chosen yearly, and were 
responsible only to their successors for the manner in which 
they conducted their office. Their orders were carried out 
by a body of three hundred cavalry, chosen from among the 
most energetic citizens. They punished the refractory with 
fines and imprisonment, expelled from office any magistrate 
they pleased, and assembled the military force in time of war. 

Although the king had the highest command, two ephors 
_ always accompanied the army, and on mere suspicion could 
even arrest him. They also decided matters of private liti- 
gation, not in accordance with written laws, of which there 
were very few in force at Sparta, but in accordance with 
their own will and judgment. It was only in the most 
weighty affairs of government that they consulted the pop- 
ular assembly or the gerusia. Accordingly, the power of 
the kings was much restricted, though they still preserved 
important rights. Each was entitled to a vote in the 
gerusia, and the distinction which they enjoyed was also 
very great from their being descended from Herakles, the 
son of Zeus. Accordingly, the kings represented the city in 
all its relations to the gods; they were the priests of “Zeus 
Lacedsemon” and of “ Zeus Uranios,” and offered the month- 
ly sacrifice by which the gods were rendered propitious to 
Sparta. They were, indeed, the august protectors of the 
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social life of the nation, the highest officers of religion, and 
the living representatives of the divine race of the Heraklei- 
dee, the link that bound the city with the traditions of the 
heroic period, but nothing more. Their political authority 
was merely secondary, the ephors virtually holding the high- 
est power. 

The authority of the gerusia and of the popular assembly 
was likewise but little. The gerusia was composed of the 
two kings and of twenty-eight citizens, each chosen for life 
and obliged to be at least sixty years of age. 

The popular assembly was composed of all the citizens 
who had passed their thirtieth year, and took part in the 
common public meals or syssitia. 'The assembly had a voice 
in all questions of peace and war, as well as in the enact- 
ment of the very few laws that were from time to time added 
_ to the Spartan constitution ; but its sessions were of rare oc- 
currence and of slight importance. Nothing was proposed in 
the assembly that had not been previously discussed in the 
gerusia, The members of the gerusia were indeed chosen by - 
the assembly, but the manner in which they were selected 
was in itself a sufficient indication of the limited power in the 
hands of the people. In the first place, as Aristotle says, “the 
brave, the good, were alone eligible,” and of these only such 
as had passed their sixtieth year. The election was held after 
this manner: When the assembly was convened, the candi-— 
dates were shut up in a neighboring building, where they 
could not see the voters, but could hear their shouts ; for to 
elect by acclamation was the general custom at Sparta. They 
were then introduced into the assembly separately, and as 
each one appeared the shouts of the voters rose or fell in 
proportion to the popularity of the individual, and the one 
most boisterously applauded was considered chosen to the 
position ; the decision of the question being in the hands of 
certain scribes who were also shut up in a place close by, se 
that they could hear but not see what was going on. 
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Now, as the gerusia was composed of very old men, it is 
evident that it could not form a strong barrier against the 
political power of the ephors. No citizen could speak in 
the assembly without first obtaining the permission of the 


_ephors. Hence, debates were unknown, and the proposi- 


tions of the ephors were either at once accepted or rejected 
by acclamation. This singularity is easily explained. The 
Spartans were not fond of discussion, and their peculiar 
system of education was such as to unfit them for it. 
Thucydides, speaking of the ilustrious Brasidas, remarks 
with some contempt that, for a Lacedzemonian, he was “not 
deficient in eloquence.” Even in that famous session of the 
assembly in which the Peloponnesian war was decided on, 
and in which, owing to the grave importance of the subject, — 
the decision was given by vote instead of by the usual cus- 
tom of acclamation, no one seems to have spoken except the . 
king Archidamus and the ephor Sthenelaidas, the former of 
whom advocated the postponement of the war and the latter 
its immediate declaration. 

Such, in brief, was the constitution of Sparta, which was 
in reality nothing more nor less than a very narrow oligarchy, 
preserving many traits of the Homeric age, the royalty, the 
assembly of the old men, and the assembly of the people. 


Social Life of Sparta. 


From the earliest times we find the inhabitants of La- 


conia divided into three classes: the Spartans, the Periceki 


or “those dwelling around,” and the Helots. The Spartans, 
mainly inhabiting the city of Sparta, composed the standing ~ 
army of the state, and were alone eligible to the public offices. © 
They had neither time nor inclination to occupy themselves 
with agriculture, commerce, or industry, but subsisted from 
the revenues of large estates cultivated for them by the 
Helots, who received a portion of the produce for their labor. 
Every Spartan was obliged to submit to the peculiar dis- 
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cipline of the state, and to take part in the syssitia (publie 
dinners) kept up by the contributions of the citizens. 

The Perieki were inhabitants of the other cities of Laco- 
nia and not of Sparta, which city alone exercised general au- 
thority over the affairs of the nation. They also served in 
the army as hoplites, and in some instances were intrusted 
with the highest commands. In a word, the Spartans were 
the masters of Laconia, and the Pericki were their free 
subjects. 

The general appellation of Helots was commen to the 
entire slave population of the country, but was especially 
applied to the farm-laborers. Some Helots served as domes- 
tics, but they were few in comparison with the much greater 
number engaged in agriculture. They cultivated the lands 
of the Spartans, and perhaps also of the Pericki, with the 
understanding that they should receive a share of the pro- 
ceeds. They could not be sold out of the country, and 
probably it was not the custom to sell them at all, in which 
case their condition was superior to that of the Penestz 
of Thessaly, to whom they bear a greater resemblance than 
to the slaves of any other Grecian state. Like the Penestz, 
they could acquire property of their own; and it is related 
that when Kleomenes III promised liberty to every Helot 
who would pay five mine, six thousand Helots at once came 
forward with the required sum, and the entire amount thus 
obtained from them was five hundred talents. Finally, the 
Helots, unlike some other classes of slaves, were allowed to 
marry. Laconia was their native country and Greek their 
native language, in which respects they formed a decided 
contrast with the main bulk of the slave population elsewhere, 
which was generally of foreign birth, or at least of foreign 
descent. They possessed the consciousness of their Hellenic 
descent, and an incessant yearning for liberty was one of 
their most striking characteristics, insomuch that they proved 
themselves a terrible foe to Sparta whenever favorable cir- 
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cumstances induced them to revolt. According to Plutarch, 
_who quotes Aristotle as his authority, the ephors were ac- 
customed every year, on taking possession of their office, to 
declare war against the Helots in regular form, and to send 
out into various parts of the country parties of young Spar- 
tans, with instructions to murder the most robust and dan- 
gerous of them. A policy so ill-advised could scarcely have 
been adopted so often or by all the ephors; yet there can be 
no doubt that thousands of Helots were murdered by infa- 
mous means. ; 
What, then, was the power which enabled Sparta to rise 

to such exalted influence? The answer is to be sought in 
the peculiar and wonderful Spartan discipline, by virtue of 
which every citizen was a soldier, educated to the hardships 
of war, blindly obedient to his commanders, knowing no 
other pleasure, and indeed having no other occupation, than 
-to fight for his country. To bring about and maintain this 
state of affairs was the end and aim of all the regulations of 
the state. From the very hour of his birth, the young Spar- 
tan was trained to bea warrior. The new-born infant was 
at once examined by officers appointed for the purpose. If 
robust and well formed, it was allowed to live; if weak or 
sickly, it was at once destroyed, as yielding no promise of 
developing into a brave and hardy soldier. Until the age 
of seven the education of the children was intrusted to the 
parents, who were obliged to bring them up in accordance 
with public regulations, framed with a special view to pre- 
vent the exercise of too great a degree of parental love. 
From their seventh year they were subjected to a long and 
arduous course of public discipline, which became more rigid 
and severe as they advanced toward the age of puberty. To 
this effect they were placed under the care of a public officer 
called “paidonomos,” or the boy-trainer, who divided them | 
into divisions or squads, each of which was presided over by 
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a youth of about twenty years of age distinguished for bra- 
very and wisdom. 

Instruction in art, science, or philosophy was unknown, 
and few young Spartans could even read or write ; but they 
all could run, leap, wrestle, throw the javelin, and use weapons 
of every sort, with wonderful dexterity. From earliest child- 
hood the young Spartan was inured to hardship and _perse- 
verance. His food was scanty, his apparel light, the same in 
winter as in summer, his bed a bundle of reeds gathered with 
his own hands from the banks of the Eurotas. Wounds were 
inflicted upon him by his masters, not always as a punishment, 
but often for the purpose of hardening him for the life and 
occupation of a warrior. Even the dance was regarded as a 
species of military discipline, and so regulated as to excite the 
emulation of the citizens of every class and age. The chants 
by which the dance was accompanied were either of a reli- 
gious or of an heroic character. The Homeric songs were. 
especially esteemed by the Spartans, as were likewise those 
of the Athenian poet Tyrtzeus, who proved by his deeds that 
he had within himself the fire of that bravery so highly ex- 
tolled in his poems. On the other hand, the Parian poet 
Archilochus was expelled from Sparta, and the citizens were 
forbidden to read his poems, because he had said that it was 
better to throw away one’s shield than to die. All these ex- 
ercises tended to increase courage and endurance rather than 
to develop the mind. To the same end the children were 
taught to accustom themselves to short, pithy answers, and 
hence the proverbial brevity of Spartan speech. It was 
sought by these means, not to sharpen the wits of the young 
men, but rather to accustom them to preserve a tranquil soul, 
and to think and decide speedily. Above all, they were edu- 
cated to be modest and obedient, to respect the aged, and to 
venerate the government. The step and the eye of the young 
Spartan, as Xenophon remarks, proclaimed. his modesty and 
wisdom. In the presence of his elders he was as modest as 
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a maiden and as silent as.a statue, unless a question was 
addressed directly to him. 

The education of the girls was Somewhat analogous. They 
publicly took part in gymnastic exercises very similar in char- 
acter to those of the young men, and this discipline was im- 
posed upon them in order to render them capable of bearing 
children that would be likely to prove eflicient soldiers. 

The Spartan’s period of military service began with his 
twentieth and ended with his sixtieth year. The armor in 
which he fought was much like that of other Grecian sol- 
diers, and differed little from the panoply of the heroic: 
times. His superiority in military tactics resulted from his 
training and experience ; throughout his whole life he was 
a soldier, while the citizens of other states devoted more 
attention to agriculture, commerce, navigation, and intellec- 
tual pursuits. Compared with him, they were as the militia 
of to-day are to the regular troops. If, therefore, to all | 
_ these advantages of drill and military art there is added the 
spirit with which, by reason of their education and the strin- 
gency of their laws, the Spartans were inspired, it can be 
understood why their armies became unconquerable. Their 
watchword was “ Victory or death!” or, as a Spartan wo- 
man is reported to have said to her son, on handing him 
his shield; “ Return either with it or upon it.” The coward 
in battle, or he who sought flight, lost all the rights of citi- 
-zenship, and was for ever afterward despised. 

Aristodemus, one of the three hundred Spartans who, 
under King Leonidas, fought the Persians at Thermopylae, 
and the only one that escaped on that memorable occasion, 
fell into deep disgrace on his return to Sparta. No one 
would furnish him with fire or even speak with him, and all 
pointed scornfully at him with the word “ coward” on their 
lips. Such was the fate in store for the Spartan recreant in 
battle. If single, he could not find a wife ; if he had daugh-’ 
ters, he could not obtain husbands for them. The young 
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men had no respect for him, and those who turned not their 
faces away could have struck him without fear of punish-! 
ment. Is it.strange, then, that a Spartan should prefer death 
to a dishonorable and disgraceful life ? 

What made Sparta still more like a military camp rather 
chan an ordinary city was the fact that the citizens did not 
dine in their own houses, but at public tables, called syssitia. 
This was a duty incumbent on all except the ephors, not even 
the kings being exempt. Every one that did not take part 
in these syssitia was debarred from political rights. These 
meals were exceedingly plain and frugal, and yet many Spar- 
tans were so poor that they could not make the small contri- 
butions required from each in order to keep them up; from 
which fact we may with propriety entertain grave doubts in 
regard to the equal division of property which Lykurgus is 
said to have introduced into Sparta. Our only extant evidence 
to that effect is furnished by Plutarch, who professes to have 
derived his information from earlier authorities. But, on the 
other hand, the more ancient and trustworthy writers, Herod- 
otus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Aristotle, make no mention 
of such a measure, and some of them refer to the great in- 
equality of riches existing at Sparta in their day. Herodo- 
‘tus even mentions by name many rich Spartans, especially 
Sperthias ; and the victories gained by Spartan citizens in 
the chariot-races at the Olympic games are in themselves 
proof that many were rich enough to keep at least four 
horses of fine breed. An equality of diet certainly prevailed, 
and citizens of every class were subjected to the same gen- 
eral course of discipline, compelled to wear the same sort of 
clothing, to take part in the same exercises, to practice the 
same degree of endurance, and to remain in the same igno- 
rance of the polite arts. To enforce conformity to these rigid 
and strictly national customs, it was the law that no Spartan 
should without permission emigrate from his country ; nor 
were foreigners allowed to remain permanently in Sparta. 
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In short, the Spartan constitution presents one of the 
most difficult social and political problems in the history 
of mankind. It held man a prisoner from his very birth, 
encompassed him with rigid and inexorable rules, and allowed 
him no liberty of action either in the choice of a pursuit, in 
education, diet, or even in the exercise of that holiest and 
most natural of sentiments, parental love. Narrow and 
soul-crushing as was the Spartan civil polity in its general 
aspect, there was, nevertheless, something noble and wonder- 
ful in its nature, when we take into consideration the active 
part performed by the citizens themselves in the enactment 
of the stringent laws intended to hamper their own liberty. 

The Spartan constitution can not properly be judged or 
criticised in accordance with the political ideas and social 
- conditions of the present age. The general principle is now 
admitted that every citizen must sacrifice a part of his indi- 
vidual liberty and comfort for the happiness of the commu- 
nity, but that such sacrifice should be the least possible con- 
sistent with the common good. In ancient Greece the opposite 
practice prevailed. The individual was subordinate to the 
state, and newhere more so than in Sparta. The citizens of 
the other Hellenic states, of Athens, for instance, served as 
soldiers throughout nearly their entire lives, but at the same 
time had their own personal occupations and intellectual pur- 
suits. Hence it was that Sparta developed the best infantry 
in Greece, and retained the political and military supremacy 
for more than four centuries. Athens, on the other hand, 
attained to the highest pinnacle of glory in literature and 
the arts; but these very pursuits served in some degree to 
withdraw the attention of her citizens from military affairs, 
and, as a consequence, her influence as a power of the first rank 
scarcely lasted a single century. Nevertheless, the short but 
brilliant ascendancy of Athens accomplished more for hu- 
manity than all the long centuries of rough and unpolished 
Spartan rule. Let us reflect how faint would be the memory 
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of the Hellenic name, and how vastly less would have been 
- the benefit to humanity, had Athens never existed ; while 
without Sparta the star of Hellenism would remain none the 
less resplendent in the firmament of history. 

O. K. Miller, who died in Greece in 1840, a victim to his 
devotion to Hellenic history, and to whom the Greeks erected 
a monument at Athens on the site of the ancient Academy, 
attempted, with a wonderful display of learning, to prove 
that the laws of Sparta were in early times common to the 
entire Doric race, and therefore were introduced into the 
country at the time of the Dorian invasion. Grote has sue- 
cessfully refuted this theory by demonstrating that the laws 
of Sparta bore no resemblance whatever to those of Corinth, 
Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyon, Korkyra, or any other Dorian 
city. In Krete alone we find a system of public meals resem- 
bling the syssitia, and some other usages that remind us of 
Sparta, but without trace of the peculiar education and mili- 
tary system so eminently characteristic of the latter nation. 
Whatever the origin of this very remarkable constitution, the _ 
evidence is almost conclusive that it was established toward 
the end of the ninth century B. c. Shortly afterward the city 
engaged in a long and arduous struggle for the enlargement 
of its territory, which was at first confined to the limits of the 
narrow valley of the Eurotas, but by the first Olympiad had 
extended, itself as far as the city of Helos on the southern 
coast. 

The Messenian, Wars. 

‘At what period the remainder of Laconia fell under the 
Spartan yoke is not known, but not long after the beginning 
of the Olympic era the Spartans were involved in a serious 
war with the neighboring Dorian state of Messenia. The 
events of this war, as reported by Pausanias, a writer who 
lived nearly a thousand years after it took place, are not re- 
garded as worthy of credit. The only contemporaneous tes- | 
timony in regard to it is furnished by the few extant poems 
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of Tyrtzus, an Athenian by birth, who was an eye-witness 
of the latter part. of the struggle, and by his vigorous and 
stirring war-songs greatly contributed to the final triumph 
of the Spartans. From him we learn that there were in re- 
ality two wars between Sparta and Messenia; that the first 
lasted twenty years (743-724 B. c.), and was fought princi- | 
pally about the mountains of Ithome during the reign of the 
Spartan kings Theopompus and Polydorus. Aristodemus, a 
descendant of the royal race of Messenia, greatly distin- 
guished himself on the side of his countrymen ; but finally 
the stronghold of Ithome was captured, the entire country 
subdued, and the Messenians placed in the ranks of the He- 
lots. 

The second war was a desperate rebellion of the con- 
quered Messenians, lasting from 685 to 668 B.c., and was 
‘even more bloody and terrific than the first. It was princi- 
pally fought about Mount Eira, and in it the Messenian hero 
Aristomenes, also of royal blood, immortalized himself. In 
the course of this rebellion the Spartans were reduced to 
severe straits, and it is difficult to understand how they suc- 
ceeded in keeping their subjects under their yoke. Their 
. only allies were the Eleians, while the Argeians, the Pisate, 
and the Triphylians assisted the Messenians. Moreover, by 
the incessant inroads of the Messenians, a large portion of 
the Spartan territory remained uncultivated, and a famine 
resulted. The proprietors of those tracts that. had been laid 
waste demanded a new distribution of the land, and this in 
turn was the cause of violent internal commotion. In the 
midst of these dangers, Sparta, in accordance with the advice 
of the oracle at Delphi, summoned from Athens the poet 
Tyrtzus, ostensibly as a leader, but in reality that he might 
 yeanimate by his stirring poetry the now drooping courage 
of the people. At first thought it may appear strange that 
a lame poet and pedagogue, as Tyrteus is said to have been, 
should have largely contributed to the preservation of a 
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warlike nation. But the very best political and military sys- 
tems become paralyzed after long and incessant strain, and, 
when such is the case, the desponding citizens require to be 
aroused by words of encouragement. The bravest armies 
sometimes quail before the prospect of apparently insur- 
mountable hardships, and are reanimated by an enthusiastic 
proclamation of the commanding officer. And this Tyrtzus 
accomplished for Sparta. His elegy entitled “‘Hunomia,” of 
which few fragments have come down to us, had the effect 
of pacifying the internal dissensions of the country. But 
the most wonderful poems of Tyrtzus were his war-songs, 
many of which are still extant, and which inspired the almost 
despairing Spartans with a renewed enthusiasm that finally 
led them to success, The Messenians were. utterly crushed, 
and their territory became a part of Laconia. 


Arkadia. 


After the subjection of their western neighbors, the 
Spartans, in the beginning of the following century, turned 
their arms northward, and attempted the conquest of Arka- 
dia. Although this land had never received any colonies 
from other parts of Greece, its inhabitants did not materi- 
ally differ from the rest of the Hellenic tribes in language 
or in general character. In the Iliad, the Arkadian form of 
government is the one prevalent in Greece during the heroic 
times ; but the royal power was overthrown in the seventh 
century B. c., and, according to tradition, the last king was 
Aristokrates, the son of Hiketas, who is said to have be- 
trayed the Messenians in their second contest with the Lace- 
demonians. J'rom that time forward the rough, mountain-_ . 
ous land of Arkadia was divided among a number of auton- 
omous cities, the most famous of which were Tegea and Man- 
tineia. 

The bond of union between these several states was per- 
haps weaker than that of any other Grecian confederacy, 
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The mountainous character of the country, the poverty and 
the warlike spirit of its inhabitants, were its real safeguards 
against foreign conquest. At an early period we find Arca- 
dians serving as mercenaries, both in the armies of other Gre- 
cian states and in those of foreign and barbarian nations. 
Learning was not altogether neglected, for the lawgiver 
Demonax, who about the middle of the sixth century re- 
formed the constitution of the Hellenic city of Kyrene on 
the northern coast of Africa, was a native of Mantineia. 
Tegea, originally much more powerful than Mantineia, saved 
Arkadia from conquest by inflicting a severe defeat on the 
Spartans. It is true that, late in the year 560 B. c., the 
Spartans obtained important advantages over them ; but the 
Tegeans none the less preserved their own freedom and that 
of the rest of Arkadia. Hence it was that, when the country 
finally came under the power of Sparta, the Tegeans enjoyed 
many privileges that did not fall to the lot of the Mantinei- 
ans, and always occupied an honorable rank in the Spartan 
armies. 


Growth of Spartan Influence. 


The inhabitants of Argos, unable to preserve their su- 
premacy over the confederation of Argolis, were deprived by 
the Lacedzmonians of the greater part of the western shore of 
the Argolic Gulf, and at the end of the seventh century were 
again totally defeated by the Spartan king Kleomenes. They 
continued, however, to claim supremacy in the Peloponnesus. 
In fact, they still governed a country of considerable extent, 
and at a later period, during the fifth century, several other cit- 
ies came under their power. They also assumed the presidency 
of the Nemean games, celebrated every two years in honor 
of Zeus. Nevertheless, the Argeians were far from being 
successful competitors of the Spartans, who by the middle 
of the sixth century 8. c. had made themselves masters of 
all Laconia and Messenia, and of the greater portion of Ar- 
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golis. Their dominion now extended from sea to sea, and 
their influence began to make itself felt beyond the isthmus, | 
insomuch that they were appealed to about that time by the 
Athenians and the Megarians, to settle a dispute concerning 
the island of Salamis. 

The name of Sparta became known and respected even in 
distant Asia; for, about the year 547 B. c., Creesus, king of 
Lydia, applied to her for assistance against Cyrus of Persia ; 
but just as the Spartans were preparing to send him the de- 
sired aid, they learned that Cyrus had totally defeated Cre- 
sus and subdued his kingdom. . ae 

Three years afterward the Ionian colonies on the coast of 
Asia Minor also sought the alliance of Sparta against Cyrus, | 
This steady development of power was one of the results of 
the Spartan constitution, and was destined ere long to vastly 
enlarge her sphere of action. Up to this period there had 
existed no regularly organized Peloponnesian alliance under 
the leadership of Sparta. The first indication of any such 
alliance does not appear until toward the end of the sixth 
century. But the influence of Sparta was already manifest 
throughout the Peloponnesus, except in Arkadia; and even 
the latter country was amicably disposed toward her more 
powerful neighbor. But during the sixth century events 
occurred that loudly called for the interference of Sparta in 
other parts of the peninsula. 

During the first historic years, the kingly form of gov- 
ernment that had prevailed in the Homeric times disappeared 
from all parts of Greece except Sparta and Epirus. In ~ 
some states the monarchy was nominally continued, but the 
duties connected with the position had become of a reli- 
gious rather than of a political or military character. The 
prevailing system now became oligarchical, the management 
of affairs being in the hands of a few nobles or wealthy land- 
owners. The remaining population of the Hellenic cities, 
exclusive of the slaves, consisted—first, of the peasantry, 
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who, possessing no land of their own, cultivated the estates 
of the rich, and whose condition was merely a grade above 
that of the slaves ; secondly, of the small proprietors, who 
cultivated their own lands, and, unable to derive therefrom a 
comfortable subsistence, sought additional work on the larger 

_ estates of the rich, or in the adjacent cities ; thirdly, of the — 
mechanics, merchants, and tradesmen. 

All these were freemen, and retained their ancient privi- 
lege of being consulted in the general assembly of the people 
concerning questions of war or peace. As few wars occurred 
during the first years of the heroic period, and fewer laws 
were enacted, the real exercise of the political rights of the 
people was very rare, and in many instances it entirely disap- 
‘peared in the course of time. This state of affairs continued 
until the eighth or seventh century, when nearly everywhere, 
except in Sparta, it was variously modified ; for nowhere else 
did the oligarchical spirit sueceed in fettering the material . 
and intellectual growth of the people. As years wore on, 
many once wealthy families became poor, on account of the 
repeated divisions and subdivisions of their landed estates, and 
yet continued to be numbered among the governing classes. 
On the other hand, many of the smaller land-owners, and a still 
‘greater number of the merchants and manufacturers in the 
cities, became rich by reason of the development of com- 
merce and the useful arts, and yet remained without any 
extensive share of political power. As a consequence, the 
latter class began to manifest a great deal of discontent, of 
_ which some ambitious men took advantage, and, by strenu- 
ously advocating the rights of the people, succeeded in 
abolishing the oligarchical governments in many cities, and 
. securing a larger share of power for the people. But this 
very abolition of the oligarchies gave rise to the establish- 
ment of monarchy in a new form. Those who acquired 
royal power in this way were called “tyrants,” which word, 
in its Greek sense, is merely equivalent to usurper. Some 
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of these tyrants were guilty of terrible abuses in the goy- 
ernments committed to their charge, while others were just, 
‘beneficent, and patriotic in their rule, and were the direct 
means of securing the military and commercial prosperity of 
the cities of which they had the control. 

Sikyon. 

Nothing is known of the history of Sikyon from the time 
it was captured by the Herakleid Phalkes up to the middle 
of the seventh century, when the supreme power was usurped 
by one Orthagoras. In the line of his successors we find 
mention of Myron, Aristonymus, and Kleisthenes. 

Kleisthenes reigned from 600 to 560 B. c., and proved Ye 
self the greatest sovereign of this dynasty. He deeply humili- 
ated the oligarchical faction in Sikyon, and by his vigorous 
foreign policy checked the aspirations of Argos toward politi- 
cal and military supremacy in that part of the Peloponnesus. 
Argos, although it had long since become a Doric city, still 
preserved its respect for the heroes of the mythical epoch, and 
never ceased to strive for the recovery of the preponderating 
influence it had enjoyed in the heroic age. One of its favorite — 
heroes was the Argeian Adrastus, who had been one of the 
leaders in the war of the Seven against Thebes. Up to the 
time of Kleisthenes the memory of Adrastus had been re- 
spected at Sikyon as well as at. Argos, and had served as a — 
link between the two cities. But Kleisthenes decreed that 
public honors should no longer be paid to this hero at Siky- 
on, and even forbade the Homeric poems to be chanted in| 

his dominions, because they praised the Argeians. 

This Kleisthenes was certainly brilliant and in many re- 
spects noble, but does not seem to have possessed that inborn 
dignity so becoming to a public man of the first rank. He 
was, however, proud of his country, and proved himself a 
great and powerful ruler. His influence in the affairs of © 
Hellas is attested by the deference with which he was treated 
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by the allies in the sacred war against the Kirrheans ; and his 
munificence is manifest from the costly edifices which he 
erected in Sikyon, from his famous victories at the Pythian 
and Olympic games, and from the magnificent display at the 
nuptials of his daughter Agariste. 

The circumstances of this marriage, as narrated by Herod- 
otus, present a lively picture of the social condition of Greece 
during the sixth century B. c. Kleisthenes, desiring to secure 
the best man in Greece. as a husband for his daughter Aga- 
riste, caused it to be proclaimed at the Olympic games that all 
who considered themselves worthy to become a son-in-law of 
Kleisthenes should present themselves within sixty days at 
Sikyon. Many distinguished suitors flocked thither from all 
parts of Greece, and even from the most distant Grecian colo- 
nies in Italy and Sicily. 

For many days they were royally entertained by Kleis- 
thenes, who narrowly observed them all, studying carefully 
the manners, character, intelligence, and degree of education 
of each. Those who had come from Athens pleased him 
best, on account of their superior refinement and culture ; 
and of these the one that impressed him the most favorably 
was Hippokleides, a young man of great wealth, personal 
beauty, intellectual attainments, and high family connections. 
At last the day arrived when Kleisthenes was to announce 
which of the suitors he had chosen. 

After sacrificing a hundred oxen to the gods, he invited all 
the suitors and a large party of Sikyonian nobles to a splen- 
did banquet, at which many of the company drank freely of 
wine, The conversation happened to turn on the subject of 
music, and Hippokleides, who was beginning to be intoxi- 
cated, called upon the flute-players who were in attendance 
to strike up a choral tune. 

Kleisthenes, who had fully made up his mind to choose 
Hippokleides as his son-in-law, offered no remonstrance, 
although his rigid notions of decorum were somewhat of- 
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fended. But when the young Athenian, excited by both 
the wine and the music, rose from his seat, capered about 
the floor, went vigorously through the motions of all sorts 
' of dances, and, not content with this, mounted a table, stood 
on his head, and performed numerous other silly antics, 
Kleisthenes, unable to endure his conduct any longer, cried 
out in great disgust, “ Hippokleides, you have danced your 
wife away!” “Hippokleides don’t care,” was the uncon- 
cerned reply ; and these words passed into a proverb through- 
out Greece, and particularly at Athens, to express sublime 
indifference of any sort. 

As soon as Kleisthenes regained his composure, he thanked 
the suitors for the eagerness they had displayed, assured 
them he thought equally well of them all, but added that, 
since he had only one daughter to bestow, and felt bound to 
make choice of somebody, he would choose the Athenian 
Megakles, the son of Alkmzon. He then dismissed the rest 
of the suitors, after presenting each of them with a silver. 
talent. 

The result of this marriage of Agariste with Megakles 
was the birth of the great Athenian statesman Kleisthenes, 
so named from his royal grandfather. It is not known 
whether any one succeeded the elder Kleisthenes in the 
sovereignty of Sikyon. We find, indeed, some mention of 
another tyrant, by name Aischines, who is said to have been 
deprived of his kingdom by the Spartans, but it is not known 
in what manner he was connected with Kleisthenes. About 
the year 500 B. c. we again find an aristocratic government 
prevailing at Sikyon, though not in so decided a form as ~ 
before. , 

Corinth. 

Events of a similar character took place at Corinth. The 
descendants of the Herakleid Aletes, who obtained possession 
of that city, were surnamed the Bacchiade from Bacchis, one 
of his great-grandchildren. This numerous and powerful 
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clan constituted the entire aristocracy of Corinth. They 
_ finally effected the overthrow of the monarchy, and took 
the whole machinery of government into their own hands. 
They intermarried only among themselves, and intrusted the 
supreme power to one of their own number chosen yearly. 
Meanwhile Corinth prospered greatly, and became one of 
the richest commercial and maritime cities in Greece. As 
early as the eighth century she established the famous colo- 
nies of Korkyra and Syracuse, the latter of which became in 
the course of time even more wealthy and powerful than the 
mother city. Not long afterward (703 B. c.) she constructed 
the first triremes or war-ships. It was Corinth also that 
freed the sea from the pirates who had been infesting it from 
the most ancient times; and the first known naval engage- 
ment was fought between the Korkyrzans and Corinthians 
in the year 664 B. c. 

In the midst of all this prosperity the people rose against 
the Bacchiade, deposed them from power, and connived at 
the usurpation of Kypselus, who ruled over the city for 
thirty years from 665 s.c. He extorted an immense amount 
of money from the fallen oligarchs, of which he lavishly 
expended a part in offerings to the gods, and laid aside the 
- remainder for safe keeping. The golden-crowned Zeus which 
adorned the Herzeum in Olympia was his gift. 

His son Periander, who ruled from 626 to 585, oppressed 
not only the oligarchs but the people also. Most conflict- 
ing reports have come down to us concerning the charac- 
_ ter of this man. By some he is called a patron of poetry 
and of music, and one of the seven wise men of Greece ; 
by others he is described as a bloodthirsty tyrant and a 
heartless husband. Certain it is that during his reign Cor- 
inth attained her highest power, and subdued many neigh- 
boring cities. At this time occurs the first genuinely his- 
toric mention of the Isthmian games, celebrated every two 
years by the Corinthians on the Isthmus in honor of Posei- 
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don. The last of the Corinthian tyrants was Psammetichus, 
the son of Gordius, the successor and relative of Periander ; 
and this dynasty is said to have been overthrown, as was 
likewise that of Sikyon, by the Spartans. After this the 
governmental power passed into the hands of the richest 
citizens. 

Megara. 

Megara, which occupied the broadest and most moun- 
tainous part of the isthmus that joins the Peloponnesus with 
the mainland of Greece, was also among the conquests of 
the Herakleidz, and at the dawn of the historical period was 
subject to the Dorians of Corinth, From their dominion it 
soon freed itself, and it was manifestly an independent state 

_as early as the eighth century. In a war during that period, 
the famous Megarian general Orsippus, who was victor at 
the Olympic games in the fifteenth Olympiad, wrested from 
the Corinthians a very important tract of country. The 
many colonies which, during the seventh and sixth centuries, 
were sent out from Megara to Thrace and Asia Minor on the 

east, and as far as Sicily on the west, clearly indicate that | 
this state was then much more powerful and populous than 
in the succeeding age, when the Hellenic nation attained the 
height of its prosperity. 

About 620 B. c., Theagenes, a citizen of Megara, having 
formed for himself a powerful party among the people, 
overthrew the oligarchical government, and, supported by 
his faction, usurped the royal power. But ere he had long 
enjoyed the sovereignty, the deposed oligarchs raised a suc- 
cessful counter-revolution, and Theagenes was obliged to 
flee. After his expulsion, Megara was for some time tran- 
quil; but finally the people again rebelled against the aris- 
tocracy, many of whom were compelled to leave the country, 
and severe laws were enacted against those who remained. 

The oligarchs afterward partially recovered their influ- 
ence in the state by allying themselves with some of the 
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richest individuals of the popular party, and thus gradu- 
_ ally formed a new aristocratic class, based not on birth, but 

‘on wealth. The condition and“fortune of the formerly 
_ downtrodden agricultural laborers were now materially im- 
proved. This change in the constitution of Megara became 
somewhat famous through the poet Theognis, whose verses 


immortalized the strife between the aristocratic and demo- 


cratic elements. Theognis for a long time was a strong adhe- 
rent of the old aristecratic party, and a bitter opponent of the 
- populace, which he despises and pitilessly insults throughout 
his poems. In his eyes every man of humble birth was. 
vicious and a coward, every aristocrat brave and good. But 
when the democratic faction finally gained the ascendancy, 
Theognis, with many other adherents of the opposite party, 
was compelled to flee. He was warmly welcomed in Sicily, 
in Eubea, in Sparta, and, in fact, in all places where oli- 
garchical principles of government prevailed. But whither- 
soever he went he was haunted by an irresistible longing for 
his native land ; and when the exiled oligarchs were at last, 
through the folly of the people, allowed to return and regain 
possession of the government, Theognis made haste to go 
back also. Subdued by misfortune, he became much less 
violent and fanatical in his political views. This moderation 
was so far shared by his fellow aristocrats, that they wisely 
reéstablished the government on such a basis as to combine 
and reconcile in some degree both the popular and the oli- 
- garchic interests. 

Thus, by the middle of the sixth century B. c., the 
tyrannical governments of the eastern section of the Pelo- 
ponnesus had disappeared. In many cases this happened 
through the intervention of Sparta, which state, being her- 
self eminently oligarchical, was desirous that her neigh- 
bors should conform to her policy, and to this end her polit- 
ical intrigues were constantly directed. In this way she 


contrived to establish for herself a sort of supremacy over 
5 
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the weaker oligarchical cities. In fact, about 524 8. c., we 
find her even attempting to overthrow Polykrates, the ty- 
rant of Samos, and sending to that distant island a military 
force transported on Corinthian vessels, as she had no navy 
of her own. Polykrates, however, after a brave resistance, 
drove the Spartans away. 

‘About the end of the sixth century we also find her in- 
terfering in the affairs of Athens, with a view to overthrow 
the sons of the usurper Peisistratus. Her success in this lat- 
ter enterprise proved in the end disadvantageous to her own 
‘interests—a consequence which she had then, of course, no 
means of foreseeing. The Athenians, relieved from the pres- 
ence of their domestic oppressors, proceeded forthwith to 
organize their political system on new principles, the vigor- 
ous and energetic development of which soon wrought a com- 
plete change in the current of Hellenic affairs, and generated _ 
a spirit of antagonism to Sparta much more formidable than 
she had as yet anywhere encountered. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ATTICA. 


General Account. 


Artica forms in the southeastern section of Greece a 
triangular peninsula, across the solid base of which rise the 
mountains of Parnes and Kitheron, separating the country 
from Beotia on the north, while the apex of the triangle is 
formed by the rocky promontory of Sunium in the south. 
The land is bounded on the southwest by the Saronic Gulf 
and on the east by the Augean Sea. 

Attica is small in extent, barren and ill-watered, the two 
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principal rivers of the country—the celebrated Kephissus and 
Llissus—being often entirely dry. Nevertheless, this small 
corner of the earth has advantages,peculiar to itself: a de- 
lightful transparency of atmosphere, a radiantly smiling sky, 
and landscapes of such enchanting beauty that we can not 
wonder that here were produced the highest and noblest 
masterpieces of art. 

During the historic period the city of Athens, which lay 
on a commanding height near the western coast of Attica, 
was considered the metropolis of the Ionian tribes, just as 
Sparta was the most important city of the Doric branch of 
the Hellenic race. But while, according to tradition, Sparta 
was occupied by the Dorian conquerors from the north at 
the time of the descent of the Herakleide, it was the boast 
of the Athenians that they were veritable autochthons, and 
that the population of Attica had never been alloyed by the 
intrusion of a foreign element. 

The kingly form of government, so universal in Hellas 
- during the Homeric age, was in course of time abolished at 
Athens. After the death of Kodrus, the last of the Athenian 
kings, the government of that city was vested in the hands 
of a supreme officer called the archon (ruler), who for a 
long period was chosen for life, and invariably from among 
the immediate descendants of Kodrus. The only real differ- 
ence between the kings and the succeeding archons was, that 
the latter were held responsible to the citizens for the manner 
in which they exercised their office. The last archon for life 


was Alkmzon, and from that period (‘753 B. c.) the term of 


office was limited to ten years. 
After a series of seven such archons, the term of office 


was divided between nine chosen annually. From the year 


714 all the members of the Athenian nobility became eli- 
gible to this office, which had heretofore been confined to the 
" posterity of Kodrus. Thus was the change at Athens gradu- 

ally made from the royal government of the heroic times 
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to the oligarchical system afterward prevalent throughout 
Greece. . 

The Athenians were anciently divided, as were usually 
the Ionian communities, into four political and social classes 
—the hoplites, the artisans, the farmers, and the goatherds. 
Some authorities record a somewhat different division, name- 
ly, noblemen, farmers, and manufacturers. 

The noblemen constituted the richest and most powerful 
class, and resided either in the city itself or in its immediate 
vicinity. They alone had the right of voting, and they alone 
were eligible to the office of archon. Whoever had filled that 
high position was entitled after his term of office had ex- 
pired to a seat for the rest of his life in the court of the 
Areopagus, which was in consequence an essentially aristo- 
cratic institution. 

But about the beginning of the seventh century B. c. 
the exclusive political privileges of the nobility began to be 
curtailed. Hence, s. c. 624, one Drako was intrusted with 
the task of revising and reducing to writing the laws of 
Athens, in order to put a check to the growing insubordina- 
tion of the inferior classes. Drako did not alter the consti- 
tution, but simply codified and published the already existing 
laws which were falling into disuse, at the same time making 
some necessary changes. The general belief that he made 
death the punishment for all misdemeanors is not correct ; — 
he decreed the infliction of fines for certain offenses, and un- 
der his regulations the death-penalty was of rarer occurrence 
than it had previously been. To the Greeks of the succeeding © 
centuries, animated by a milder spirit in their criminal legis- 
lation, the laws of Drako seemed unnecessarily harsh, and 
they were popularly said to have been written, not with ink, 
but with blood. Yet the laws in force before Drako’s time 
made no distinction between the various degrees of murder, 
whether committed by accident, in anger, in self-defense, or 
in revenge, but prescribed the penalty of death or banish- 
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ment for all ; whereas Drako first laid down specific and dif- 
ferent punishments. 

His laws did not, however, remove the causes of discon- 
tent nor end the danger of revolution. In the year 612 B. c. 
Kylon, an Athenian patrician, attempted to usurp the su- 
preme power at Athens. The conspiracy failed, Kylon was 
forced to flee, and many of his adherents were slain. Never- 
theless, this occurrence became a source of lasting trouble to 
the state. 

Megakles, a member of the great and powerful family 
of the Alkmzonide, was at that time archon eponymos, or 
chief of the archons then officiating. The friends of Kylon 
accused him and the rest of the Alkmezonide of having 
violated the sanctuaries of the gods, by putting to death 
some of Kylon’s followers who had taken refuge at the 
altar in the Acropolis. The Alkmzonide refused to undergo 
a trial for this alleged offense, and the city was in conse- 
quence violently disturbed by contending factions of a reli- 
gious as well as of a political character. Just at this crisis 
Solon appeared on the scene as the savior of his country. 


Solon. 


This great man was born about 639 8. c., and belonged to 
the noblest family of Athens. He was a lineal descendant 
both of Kodrus and of Neleus, and therefore derived his ori- 
gin not only from the ancient royal line of Athens, but also 
from that race which professed to trace its pedigree back 
to the god Poseidon. But his father, Exekestides, having 
greatly diminished his estate through imprudent generosity, 
- Solon was obliged in early manhood to devote himself to 
commerce, and in that pursuit visited many parts of Greece 
and Asia. In the course of these travels he obtained not 
merely riches, but also an amount and variety of knowledge 
that could never have been acquired at home. Education in 
Greece, and especially at Athens, was then mainly confined 
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to the two branches known as “gymnastics” and “music.” 
By the former was understood the important art of strength- 
ening the body and preserving the health by judicious diet 
and exercise. Running, leaping, wrestling, throwing the 
discus, and practicing in all sorts of arms and armor, were 
among the daily athletic occupations of the Grecian youth— 
imposed upon them as requirements more or less obligatory, 
with a view to rendering them active, persevering, and for- 
midable in the field of battle. 

By music much more must be understood than is implied 
in the modern acceptation of the term. In its Greek sense 
it included the art of dancing, as well as that of poetry, 
which up to the time of Solon was the only branch of 
literature that had yet been developed. The sciences like- 
wise came within the meaning of the word, as indeed 
did everything in any way pertaining to the worship of the 
Muses. 

The only strictly intellectual department of study not 
considered within the pale of “music” was that which the 
Greeks were wont to term “philosophy.” But as this had 
not yet attained the same perfection at Athens as in the 
Tonian cities of Asia Minor, it was to these latter that 
Solon was chiefly indebted for his proficiency therein. He 
returned from his travels with an amount of wisdom and 
experience that secured to him an influential standing among 
his fellow citizens, and enabled him in after years to become 
a great benefactor to the state. 

In the few fragments of his poems that have come down 
to us, we find a spirit of moderation decidedly at variance 
with the intense political fanaticism of Theognis, and most 
unusual in the age in which he lived. Indeed, he seemed to 
possess within himself the rudiments of those political virtues 
for which the democracy of Athens became at a later period 
so honorably distinguished. In his threefold character as a 
poet, a warrior, and a lawgiver, he may be regarded as the 
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first of those great and brilliant men who conferred immortal 
glory upon Athens. 

Solon was forty years old ae he entered on his political 
career. Megara, then a powerful state, had carried on war 
successfully against Athens, and had deprived the latter city 
of the small but important island of Salamis. The Athenians, 
weary of their unavailing efforts to retrieve their loss, passed 
a law that no one, under penalty of death, should by speech 
or writing propose that the city should assert its claim to 
that island. Solon, indignant at this ignominious policy, 
observing that a great part of the youth desirous of war 
were restrained only by fear of the law, composed a beauti- 
ful and inspiring poem on the subject, and, feigning him- 
self to be insane, rushed into the market-place with a cap. 
on his head, ascended the dema, or herald’s stone, and sang 
the elegy, which begins— 


“Hear and attend; from Salamis I came 
To show your error.” 


_ He showed clearly the disgrace of abandoning the island to 
the Megarians, and cried out that, if bis fellow citizens did 
not feel this shame, he would prefer to be called a barbarian 
rather than an Athenian. The citizens at once repealed the 
law, recommenced the war, and bestowed the command on 
Solon, who, at the head of a force of five hundred Athenian 
volunteers, made an assault on the island and captured it. 
The people of Megara continued the war and strove to 
- recover the place; but at length both sides agreed to refer 
the matter to the Lacedemonians, by whose decision the isl- 
and was adjudged to Athens. 

The fame of Solon was further increased by his success 
in negotiating succor for the temple at Delphi against the - 
insolent and injurious behavior of the Kirrhzans; and his 
influence at Athens had become very great at the time of 
the breaking out of the dispute between the Alkmzxonidx 
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and the other noble families—a crisis that threatened se- 
rious danger to the state. In addition to this, Attica was 
at that time torn asunder by the incessant quarrels of three 
political factions: 1. The Pedieis, comprising the wealthier 
citizens, and so called because they mainly inhabited the 
pedion, or vast level plain around Athens and Eleusis; 2. 
The Paralii, or dwellers on the seacoast, who chiefly derived 
their livelihood from commerce, and formed a sort of mid- 
dle class between the Pedieis and the following; 3. The 
peasantry, called Diakrii, from the mountainous district of 
Diakria, in which for the most part they lived. 

The immediate cause of the violent civil broils between 
these three parties is not known with certainty, though 
its origin was no doubt owing to the wretched and abject 
condition to which the poorer classes had been reduced. 
According to the barbarous laws then in force, not only 
in Attica but throughout all Greece and Asia, the creditor 
could seize upon the person of his delinquent debtor, and 
even of his wife, daughters, and minor sons, and sell them as 
slaves. As a consequence, many of the poorer citizens had 
been reduced to slavery ; some of them had been sold into 
foreign lands, and others had fled from Attica to escape that 
cruel fate. Such small proprietors as still retained their pos- 
sessions were compelled to pay their creditors five sixths of 
their hard-earned revenues, and to eke out for themselves a 
miserable existence on the remainder, so that their material 
condition was even lower than that of the Peneste of Thes- 
saly or the Helots of Laconia. 

The poor, thus deprived of political rights and personal 
security, were dissatisfied and turbulent, when the strife be- 
tween the Alkmzonide and the other noblemen added a 
new element of confusion to the already distracted com- 
monwealth. At the same time epidemic diseases broke out 
through the country, and a host of imagined evils added 
their terrors to the reality. The superstitious fears of the 
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populace were excited to the verge of madness. Solon 
clearly saw that the state was in need of a radical reform, 
and that, if this were not speedily introduced by lawful 
means, the natural march of events would enforce it at the 
price of a terrible political convulsion. In his endeavors 
to accomplish the desired end, he first persuaded the Alk- 
meonide to submit to a fair trial before a special tribunal of 
three hundred judges chosen from among the nobility. They 
were found guilty and banished from the country (597 B.~c.). 
In accordance with a response from the oracle at Delphi, 
he then caused to be summoned from Krete the famous phi- 
losopher Epimenides, who was revered throughout all Greece 
ag a pious man, beloved of the gods, and skilled in all mat- 
ters relating to religious inspiration and the sacred mysteries. 
Epimenides, having arrived at Athens, tranquillized the spirits 
of the citizens by conducting many religious festivals and 
performing expiatory lustrations. By his influence, in 594 
B. c. Solon was chosen archon eponymos, or chief magistrate, 
and at the same time endowed with extraordinary powers 
as arbitrator or lawgiver. Had Solon been so inclined, he 
might have availed himself of the enormous authority thus 
conferred on him to set himself up as king, as Kleisthenes 
of Sikyon, Periander of Corinth, and Polykrates of Samos 
had done in their respective cities. No one would have 
opposed the attempt. The multitude in its despair was 
eager to sustain whosoever would promise to free them from 
the oppressive tyranny of the few; and so strange to the 
Hellenic mind was as yet the theory of complete political 
equality, that even citizens of the middle class were disposed 
to intrust the government of the state to the hands of one 
wise and just man, as the only practical way of escaping 
from the disadvantages of oligarchical rule. Some, more- 
over, assert that he had received this oracle from Apollo: 


“Seize, seize the helm, the ruling vessel guide ; 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide.” 
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Many of his friends even urged him to assume the scepter, 
alleging that, wielding the supreme power, he could the 
more easily effect the intended reformation. Solon, how- 
ever, turned a deaf ear to such advice. Though declining to 
act as a usurper, he conducted the administration with great 
spirit and energy. 

The first of his public acts was the seisachtheia, or “ dis- 
burdening ordinance,” intended to ameliorate the miserable 
condition of the poorer classes. The provisions of this ordi- 
nance were as follows : Mortgages held on real estate were 
canceled ; all contracts pledging the person of a debtor as 
security for money lent were declared void ; all who had be- 
come slaves by reason of their undischarged debts were made 
free, and those who had been sold into foreign lands were 
bought back at the public expense. Besides these regula- 
tions, Solon ordained that the legal value of the mina should 
be raised from seventy-three drachmez to a hundred, so that 
those who had large sums to pay to their creditors were re- 
lieved of a portion of the burden, while the latter lost nothing 
by the change. 

Perhaps to some this “ disburdening ordinance” of Solon 
will seem unjust and ill-advised, on the ground of its arbitrary 
abrogation of previous contracts ; but most of those contracts 
were made with men possessed of no property, and with the 
acknowledged purpose of reducing them and their families 
to slavery, and hence were unworthy of the protection of 
the law. The state was also threatened with a terrible civil 
outbreak, which was to be averted at any sacrifice. This seis- 
achtheia was the greatest and most important of the laws of 
Solon, for upon it as a basis rested the future liberty and 
development of Athens. By it he removed the heavy en- 
cumbrances from the soil of Attica, which was on the point 

of being monopolized by a few unscrupulous speculators, 
_ and at the same time emancipated from slavery many persons 
who formerly had been free and honorable citizens. To 
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guard against future attempts of the rich to acquire undue 
influence in the state, Solon decided to lessen their power 
still further, and to bestow upon the rest of the people a 
larger share than they had before possessed. With this end 
in view, he divided all the citizens of Attica into four classes. 
The first was composed of those who could show a yearly 
revenue of five hundred or more measures in wet or dry 
goods, whence they were called Pentakosiomedimni, ‘The 
second class consisted of those who could afford to keep a 
horse, or whose lands produced three hundred measures ; 
these formed a sort of equestrian order, called /ippeis, 
and were obliged to serve as cavalry in the wars. The 
third class, who had but two hundred measures, were called 
Zeugite, formed the heavy-armed infantry, and were bound 
to serve, each with his full panoply. All those whose reve- 
nues amounted to less than two hundred measures were in- 
cluded in the fourth class under the name of Zhetes. 

All the highest public officers and the members of the 
Areopagus were chosen from the first class. Those belong- 
ing to the second and third classes were eligible to the boule 
or assembly of four hundred, and to some minor offices. Those 
forming the fourth class could obtain no political office, and 
had only a right to appear and give their vote in the general 
‘assembly of the people. This seemed at first but a slight priv- 
ilege, but afterward it proved of great importance ; for most 
causes came at last to be decided by this assembly, as matters 
under the cognizance of the magistrates could be appealed to 
the people. Desirous yet further to strengthen the common 
people, he empowered any man to enter an action for one that 
was injured. If a person was assaulted or suffered damage 
or violence, another, who was able or willing to do so, might 
prosecute the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accus- 
tomed the citizens as members of one body to feel and to 
resent another’s injuries. When asked what city was the 
best modeled, Solon is said to have answered, “That where 
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those who are not injured are no less ready to prosecute and 
to punish offenders than those who are.” . 

The public taxes were regulated according to the amount 
of property, and citizens of the fourth class were entirely 
exempt. With a view to encouraging manufactures rather 
than agriculture, the laws of Solon prohibited the exporta- 
tion of any of the productions of Attica, except olive-oil. 
The same motive must have influenced the lawgiver in de- 
creeing that a son should not be compelled to support his 
father in old age in case the latter had not taught him a 
trade. He ordered, moreover, that no dowries should be 
given; the bride was to bring with her only three suits of 
clothes and some household stuff of small value ; for he did 
not choose that marriages should be made with mercenary 
or venal views. 

Another of Solon’s regulations was, that a citizen dying 
without legitimate descendants could dispose of his property 
by will, whereas formerly the law was that it should revert 
to the state. The legal right of making a posthumous dis- 
position of one’s property is an evidence of a considerable de- 
gree of civilization ; hence it was unknown among the an- 
cient Germans, Hindoos, and other primitive nations. The 
most peculiar and surprising of his other laws is that which 
declares the man infamous who stands neutral in times of 
civil sedition. In communities so small as those of ancient 
Greece, the number of actors in the political field was limited ; 
if the greater portion of the citizens remained aloof from 
contests of political excitement, and took part neither with 
the government nor with the opposition, the tendency would 
be to throw the balance of power into the hands of a few 
crafty politicians, or to facilitate the usurpation of some un- 
scrupulous adventurer. By this regulation Solon placed a 
check on the possible influence that might be acquired by 
demagogues. 

Such were the main features of the constitution of Solon. 
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His laws evince great experience and remarkable insight into 
the social, political, and commercial questions of the day. 
_ The constitution which he established was of an order much 
-higher than any yet adopted in the Hellenic states, and of 
all the ancient governmental systems approaches nearest to 
the enlightened political spirit of modern times. To the 
lofty genius of Solon is probably due the analogous system 
regulating the payment of the national assessment in accord- 
ance with the rank of the citizen. This form of taxation, 
which appears just and equitable, is only partially adopted 
by modern governments, and is nowhere mentioned in the 
Roman constitution. The constitution of Solon did not, 
indeed, remain in force more than a century ; for, after the 
‘battle of Salamis, 480 3. c., all the citizens were declared 
eligible to all the offices without distinction of property. 
But had it not been for the successful efforts of Solon in 
shielding the main body of the people from impending sla- 
very, and in imparting a new impulse to commerce and manu- 
' factures, Athens never would have been able to attain her 
after-greatness. The “disburdening ordinance” ordained 
that in future no citizen could become aslave. He succeeded 
in opening new channels of industry and of revenue, and in 
bringing to the country new capital, in consequence of which 
the people of Attica became wealthy and prosperous, and 
were enabled to enter on a course of material and moral 
advancement almost unparalleled in history. 

But the great work of Solon was destined to undergo 
many trials before producing its good fruits. ‘The new con- 
stitution did not entirely please any one of the opposing fac- 
tions, because it did not exclusively embody its principles. 

- Solon, however, had no other object in view than to promote 
the prosperity and happiness of the citizens at large, irrespec- 
tive of party. Those who had fault to find—and, as time | 
wore on, this class greatly increased in number—frequently 
came to Solon, asking the meaning of this or that law, com- 
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plaining of some and commending others, or advising him 
to make certain additions or retrenchments. Sensible that 
he could not well excuse himself from complying with their 
desires, and aware that, if he remained in Athens, he would 
be compelled to attempt endless changes, he determined to 
escape at once the difficulty of his position and their cavils and’ 
exceptions. Under pretense of traffic, he set sail for another | 
country, having obtained leave of the Athenians for ten 
years’ absence. By that time he hoped the advantages of the 
new constitution would be recognized by all. His first voy- 
age was to Egypt, thence to Kypros (Cyprus). His celebrated 
interview with King Creesus of Lydia unfortunately must be 
regarded as fictitious, on account of insuperable chronological 
difficulties ; for Solon is not only known to have returned to 
Athens B. c. 560, but also to have died there before the earliest 
date at which an interview could possibly have taken place. 
On his return Solon found that the Athenians were much di- 
vided among themselves. His laws had indeed been inviola-. 
bly observed, but the three parties which he had striven to 
reconcile by the new constitution were as much at variance 
as ever, each under a special leader. 

The most dangerous of these leaders was Peisistratus, the 
son of Hippokrates. His party was composed of the poor- 
est farmers, with whom the most impecunious inhabitants 
of the city were allied. These men, by reason of their igno- 
rance and poverty, were prone to revolution, and could easily 
be influenced by a cunning and ambitious chief. Such a 
one was Peisistratus, who counterfeited so dexterously the 
good qualities which nature had denied him, that he gained 
more credit than their real possessor, and stood foremost in 
public esteem in point of moderation and equity, in zeal for 
the existing government, and aversion to everything that 
savored of change. 

By means of these arts he imposed upon the people, and 
finally accomplished his purpose. Solon well understood in 
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what. direction the state was drifting, and, though now en- | 
feebled by old age, attempted to avert the inevitable mis- 
fortune, and to oppose himself tothe inordinate ambition of 
Peisistratus. He was unsuccessful, for the passions of the 
populace heeded not the voice of wisdom and moderation. 
Peisistratus, although called the leader of the Diakrii, had 
friends in the other two parties also; and in the year 560 
B. C., When he overcame the opposition of his enemies and 
usurped the supreme power, a majority of the boule was 
found ready to act in his interest. 

Availing himself of these favoring circumstances, Peisis- 
tratus one day wounded himself, caused himself to be con- 
veyed to the agora or market-place, and endeavored to inflame 
the minds of the people by telling them that his enemies _ 
had attempted to assassinate him on account of his patriot- 
ism ; whereupon the multitude loudly expressed their indig- 
nation, and in a general assembly of the people it was de- 
cided that a body-guard of fifty clubmen should be assigned 
to Peisistratus. By the aid of this force, he soon afterward 
made himself master of the Acropolis, and assumed the su- 
preme direction of the affairs of state. 

During the first year of the tyranny of Peisistratus, 
Solon died at Athens. The brave old man had endeavy- 
ored by all means to prevent the citizens from authorizing 
Peisistratus to form his body-guard of clubmen, assuring 
them that by such a proceeding they would be sure to lose 
their liberty ; and when he saw that his prophecy was on 
the point of fulfillment, he entered the agora and attempted 
to stir up the citizens to a forcible resistance against this 
violation of the laws. Then it was that he spoke those 
memorable words: “It would have been easier to repress 
‘the advance of tyranny and to prevent its establishment ; 
but now that it is established, it would be more glorious 
“to uproot it.” But they heeded him not. Then in despair 
he returned to his home, and placed his weapons at the 
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street-door with these words: “I have done all in my power 
to defend my country and its laws.” This was his last pub- 
lic effort. Hearing the Athenians lamenting their sufferings, 
he told them, with the just bitterness of truth, not to blame 
the gods, since they themselves, through their lethargy, had 
brought about their own servitude. When again many ad- 
vised him to flee, as others had done, from the probable 
revenge of the tyrant, and asked him to whom or to what he 
trusted for safety, he replied, “To old age.” In fact, Peisis- 
tratus proved himself a mild ruler, nor did he trouble the 
last moments of the life of his determined opponent ; so that 
Solon died in peace, distressed at the non-realization of his 
hope, but with the expectation of a better future, which the 
just God would surely grant to the benefactors of humanity. 


Peisistratus and his Successors. 


Before Peisistratus had long exercised the power he had 
usurped, the three parties uniting forced him to flee from 
Athens (559 B. c.). About five years afterward he formed 
an alliance with Megakles, the powerful chief of the Pa- 
ralii, whose daughter he had married, and, returning to Ath- 
ens, recovered the supreme direction of affairs. But he was 
soon again driven from the city by the combined efforts of 
Megakles, who became dissatisfied with him, and Lykurgus, 
the leader of the Pedieis. Then it was that he resolved to 
seek no further alliances with the other factions, but to 
recover the sovereignty of Athens by force. He spent 
eleven years in the city of Eretria in Eubea, preparing 
for the great event. Though his property in Attica had 
been confiscated, he was not without resources, as he pos- 
sessed large tracts of land on the river Strymon in Thrace. 
Aid was sent him besides from Thebes and Argos, and by 
Lygdamis, the tyrant of Naxos; so that in the year 541 
B. c. he marched against the Athenians, defeated them in a 
decisive battle, and took possession of the city. In order to 
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secure the prize he had taken so much trouble to gain, and 
which he had heretofore found it so difficult to keep, he seized 
the children of the nobles and of the most influential citizens 
and sent them as hostages to his ally Lygdamis of Naxos. 
The laws of Solon were preserved, but all public offices were 
bestowed upon the followers of Peisistratus. The poorer 
citizens, whose cause he had formerly espoused, did not secure 
political rights by the change, but one material benefit fell to 
their share. To many of the peasantry Peisistratus gave 
seeds, cattle, and the necessary implements for agriculture. 
Others he furnished with work, and ‘in this way adorned 
_ Athens with costly and useful buildings. At that time was 
begun the great temple of the Olympian Zeus, the ruins of 
which are still admired. This immense edifice, which was 
much larger than the Parthenon, was not completed until the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian, several centuries after the 
palmy days of Greece were over. 

Under Peisistratus was also erected among others the pub- 
lic fountain called “ Kallirrhoé,” the “beautifully flowing.” 
The. expense of these buildings was provided for by a tax of 
one tenth on the proceeds of agriculture. Peisistratus also 
- instituted the festival called the “ greater Panathenza,” 
celebrated every third Olympic year. This great public holi- 
day must be carefully distinguished from the “lesser Pana- 
thenzxa,” which already existed and continued to be celebrated 
annually. 

Peisistratus showed himself a generous patron of litera- 
ture. The statement that he was the first that caused a gen- 
eral collection to be made of the then scattered Homeric po- 
ems must be regarded as an exaggeration. It is much more 
probable that he took pains to complete the collections of 
- these poems already existing. He was certainly the first to 
form at Athens a public library, the use of which was per- 
mitted to all the citizens. Athens acquired great fame 
during his reign. It was at this period that Miltiades, son 
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of Kypselus and uncle of that Miltiades who in later years 
routed the Persians at Marathon, conquered Sigeum, a city 
of the Troas, and also the Thracian Chersonese, the peninsula 
on the European side of the Hellespont. Hence there is 
reason to conclude that Peisistratus was in many respects 
really worthy of the power he had unlawfully usurped. 

He had so greatly strengthened his authority that after 
his death, which occurred B. c. 527, his three sons, Hippias, 
Hipparchus, and Thessalus, without difficulty succeeded to his 
position. Of these brothers, Hippias was by far the ablest as 
a politician. Hipparchus was rather literary in his tastes, 
but also somewhat addicted to pleasure and dissipation, while 
Thessalus was especially distinguished for his courage and 
ability as a warrior. The sons at first imitated the generous 
and patriotic policy of their father, and, although supporting 
their power by bands of foreign mercenaries, they preserved 
the form and in some degree even the spirit of the constitu- 
tion of Solon. They were the protectors of arts and letters, 
and collected about themselves the most distinguished poets 
of that epoch. They also diminished by one half the taxes 
‘on agriculture, but shortly afterward were guilty of several 


violent and unlawful acts. Among these was the murder of 


Kimon, the brother of Miltiades who had conquered the 
Thracian Chersonese, and the father of Miltiades the hero of 
Marathon. They also made an unwise attempt to increase 
their reyenues by debasing the silver coin of the country. 
The dissatisfaction arising from these causes was in- 
creased by the grievous insult offered by Hipparchus, B. c. 
514, to the sister of the Athenian citizen Harmodius, who at 
once decided in common with his friend Aristogeiton to 
assassinate the tyrants. The plot was only partially success- 
ful, Hipparchus alone was slain; and Hippias, not con- 
tent with the death of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, be- 
came more cruel and unjust than before, and endeavored by 
force to secure his position. Anticipating his own inevit- 


in 
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able downfall, he amassed great treasures, often by the most 
oppressive means, and provided a refuge for himself in case 
of emergency by giving his daughter in marriage to Alan- 


| tides, the son of Hippokles, tyrant of Lampsakus, who was 


the friend of Darius, king of Persia. 

It was, indeed, most natural that by such a state of 
affairs the exiled Alkmeonide should be benefited. At 
first supposing that the citizens themselves would expel the 
tyrants, they advanced into Attica, and occupied the district 
near Mount Parnes, to await the course of events. Having, 
however, been dislodged and driven from Attica by Hippias, 
they became convinced that they had need of external allies, 

Perhaps it may appear strange that the Athenians al- 


‘lowed themselves to be outraged by the Peisistratide in this 


manner, instead of rising against them and driving them 
from the country. But it not unfrequently happens that 
those nations most worthy of liberty become so entangled in 
the web of tyranny that they can not unaided recover their 
independence ; and in the present case the Alkmmonidz 


-had no other choice than to seek aid from abroad. Their 


natural allies were the Spartans, who had always shown 
themselves opposed to a monarchical form of government ; 
but on this occasion they were indisposed to act.’ The Ali-’ 
meonide, however, of whom Klcisthenes, the son of Mega- 


-kles, was the most prominent, were men of many devices. 


Though exiles, they were possessed of such immense riches 
that in the year 548, the temple at Delphi having been 
burned, they undertook its reconstruction on a much more 
magnificent scale than. before. Consequently, they stood 
high in favor with those who had charge of the Delphic 
oracle, which by its repeated exhortations finally persuaded 


the Spartans to assist the Alkmaonide to expel the Peisis- 


tratidee from Athens. 
The first expedition that left Sparta for this purpose con- . 
sisted of but a small number of troops, and was easily de- 
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feated, the more so because the Peisistratide had received 
_ from the Thessalians an auxiliary corps of one thousand 
horsemen. But another Spartan army, headed by King 
Kleomenes himself, immediately took the field, routed the 
Thessalians, and compelled Hippias and his supporters to 
retire to Sigeum (510 B. ©.). 

Thus ended the tyranny which had continued for thirty 
years from the last usurpation of Peisistratus, and fifty years 
from his first assumption of the supreme power. Kleomenes 
at once withdrew with his army, believing that, by the return 
of the Alkmzonidz and the other exiled noblemen, the goy- 
ernment of Athens would now be conducted on an aristo- 
cratic basis. But therein he was in error, for the minds of | 
the Athenians were now ripe for the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of a free constitution. For thirty years they had been 
debarred from the full exercise of their rights, and now they 
proceeded to make good use of their liberty by taking mea- 
sures to render it steadfast and lasting. 


The Constitution of Kleisthenes. 


The citizens Kleisthenes and Isagoras placed themselves 
at the head of two political parties, each basing its existence 
on certain abstract principles of government, and each equally 
anxious to guard against the reéstablishment of monarchy 
in any form. One of these parties was chiefly composed of 
nobles, under the guidance of Isagoras. It claimed that the 
only safeguard against usurpation was a return to the ancient, - 
aristocratic principles of the state. The opposite party, to — 
which the Alkmzonide joined themselves, and in which Kleis- 
thenes was the most influential man, maintained that the de- 
sired end could be attained through the constitution of Solon 
by a few simple emendations. Kleisthenes, therefore, having 
explained to the people their true interests and the causes of 
their former calamity, proved victorious in the election that 
followed, and was proclaimed archon eponymos, 510 B. ¢. | 
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Applying himself at once to the work of reformation, he dis- 
‘solved the four Ionic tribes into which the population of At- 
tica had thus far been divided, and-established in their stead 
ten new classes, in which were included many who had been 
debarred from the rights of citizenship under the former 
arrangement. He still further augmented the number of 
citizens by enrolling in the communities many wealthy for- 
eigners who had become permanent residents of Athens, and 
at the same time increased the number of the members of the 
boule, or general council, to five hundred, fifty being chosen 
from each community. He also conferred upon the people . 
the right of civil procedure in almost all cases. 

The results of these changes soon declared themselves. 
On the one hand, the nobles, or Eupatride, thus weakened in 
power by being distributed through so many new communi- 
ties, were no longer able to wield the same solid influence at 
the election as formerly ; on the other, through the increase 
necessitated in the number of public offices, and through the 
extension of political privileges above described, the people 
began to take a much more eager and active part in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. In every other respect the constitu- 
tion of Solon was preserved intact and established on a secure 
‘basis, since all the citizens were now more or less interested 
in maintaining it. 

_- During the time of Kleisthenes, and principally by his 
influence, was introduced the singular custom of ostracism, 
which has given rise to much careless misstatement on the 
part of some modern historians, and by reason of which 
much unmerited blame has been bestowed upon the Atheni- 
ans. By means of the ostracism it was possible for any dis- — 
tinguished man of Athens, without previous accusation, trial, 
or defense, to be exiled for ten years. This measure was 
very seldom resorted to, and there were many legal restric- 
tions whereby its abuse was carefully guarded against. Both 
the boule and the assembly of the people were consulted, and 
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it was their privilege to decide whether the power and infiu- 
ence of any one citizen had become so extensive as to be a 
source of danger to the state. In this preliminary discus- 
sion no particular name was mentioned ; the question was 
simply put to the council and to the assembly. If the de- 
cision of these bodies was that the condition of public affairs 
required a vote of ostracism, a day was appointed on which all 
citizens desiring to vote were summoned to the agora. In the 
center an inclosure was erected, having ten entrances, one for 
the citizens of each community, and ten receptacles in which 
the votes were to be deposited. Every citizen then provided 
himself with a shell or potsherd (ostrakon, whence the name), 
on which he wrote the name of the man who, according to his 
judgment, ought to be banished for the well-being of the state, 
and deposited it in the receptacle assigned to his community. 
At the close of the day the votes were counted, and if it was 
found that the name of any citizen was written on as many as 
six thousand of. the shells, he was ostracized or banished for 
the period of ten years. If less than six thousand votes were 
given against any one citizen, no further proceedings were 
taken. Ten days were allowed to the banished man for 
settling up his private affairs, after which he was obliged to 
depart from Attica. He was allowed to retain his property, 
and was not considered to rest under any taint or disgrace. 
By this strange custom of ostracism some of the most 
eminent and illustrious men of Athens were driven from the 
country, and on this account the Athenians have been ac- 
cused of ingratitude toward their greatest benefactors. But 
we must bear in mind that since the Hellenic republics 
were of small extent, and the privileges of citizenship were 
conferred upon a limited number of the inhabitants, it was 
sometimes éasy for an influential and ambitious citizen to 
bring about a revolution and to set himself up as a monarch. 
Solon endeavored to prevent this evil by imposing on every 
one the duty of enlisting in one party or the other when- 


a 
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ever a revolution appeared imminent, believing that the bulk 


_ of the citizens would be drawn up on the better. side, and 


would strive to preserve the republic from violent or unlaw- 
ful change. But the usurpation of Peisistratus showed that 
this law was not sufficient to meet the emergency. Hence 
Kleisthenes, to guard against future contingencies, instituted 
ostracism, which, notwithstanding its apparent injustice, had 
the merit of preventing the evil against which it was directed. 


’ That it was sometimes unjustly applied can not be denied ; 


but those who, in consequence thereof, accuse the Athenians 
of ingratitude, neglect to view the subject from the standpoint 
of the times. When called upon to cite an instance of the 
injustice of ostracism, they are sure to mention the case of 
Aristeides, forgetting that Aristeides himself was thoroughly 


convinced of its necessity, and that on one occasion he re- 


marked that there would be no safety for Athens until either 
Themistokles or himself should be cast into the barathron.* 
And, indeed, what human law is there that is not sometimes 
abused? So that, when we take into account the great dan- 
ger to which the commonwealth was exposed by the ambition 
of some of its prominent citizens, and the consequent neces- 
sity of the ostracism, we ought rather to admire the modera- 
tion of the Athenians than to accuse them of injustice or in- 
gratitude. 

All the modifications made by Kleisthenes in the consti- 
tution of Solon had for their object the preservation of the 
state in its republican form, and the prevention of any usur- 
pation of the royal power. His policy was, therefore, mainly 
directed against the aristocrats. And hence it was that Isag- 
oras and his party, becoming alarmed at the decline of their 
influence, invoked the aidof Kleomenes, king of Sparta, who, 
also displeased at the course affairs had taken at Athens, 
eagerly returned thither with his army, expelled from the 
city Kleisthenes and seven hundred families that were among 


* A yawning cleft behind the Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown. 
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the most faithful of his adherents, and attempted to deliver 
the government into the hands of Isagoras and three hundred 
ef his chosen friends. 
But the fifty years that had passed since Peisistratus had 

cowed the people of Athens into submission with his small — 
body-guard had wrought a great change. The administra- 
tion of the sons of Peisistratus had made the very name of 
tyranny hateful. The new boule of five hundred refused to 
obey Kleomenes when he ordered it to disband. The citi- 
zens rose en masse. Kleomenes and Isagoras were obliged to 
take refuge in the Acropolis with their troops, where, after 
having been closely besieged for two days, they came to 
terms. Kleomenes and his Lacedzemonians were allowed to 
return to Sparta, but the followers of Isagoras were captured 
and put to death, as traitors who had called in the aid of a 
foreign foe. Kleisthenes and the seven hundred exiled 
families returned, and the new constitution was established 
on a firm and lasting basis. Its provisions were strongly 
democratic in their tendency. Many of the ancient political 
landmarks had been torn away by the redistribution into 
the ten new communities. The power of the Eupatrida, or 
nobles, was greatly curtailed, and that of the people aug- 
mented in a corresponding degree. The multiplication of 
the offices also tended to popularize the government. This 
state of affairs was a source of alarm to the Lacedemonians, 
who were aware that a democratic Athens would be a dan- 


gerous neighbor, while, on the other hand, she would be 


weak, and easily kept in dependence on Sparta, if in the 
grasp of a tyrant. 

On this account Kleomenes, even after his return to 
Sparta, persisted in carrying out his plan of establishing a 
monarch at Athens. With this end in view, Sparta, B. c. 
506, assembled for the first time, as far as we know, the col- 
lective forces of her Peloponnesian allies. Kleomenes like- 
wise communicated with some Hellenic nations beyond the 
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Peloponnesus—among others, with the Chalkidians and the 
Beotians, the latter of whom eagerly embraced this op- 
portunity of punishing the Athenians for having assisted 
the Platzans in their revolt against the Beotian confed- 
eracy. It was the expectation of Kleomenes that Athens, 
thus attacked on all sides, would be compelled to surrender. 
But, strangely enough, he had collected his forces and ad- 
vanced as far as Eleusis before he informed the allies of the 
real object of the expedition, whereupon their dissatisfac- 
tion at once asserted itself. 

The Corinthians immediately turned back ; others soon 
followed their example, so that it became necessary to aban- 
don the enterprise. The Athenians, unexpectedly delivered 
from pressing danger, turned their arms against the Beotians 
and the Chalkidians. Invading Beotia with the army they 
had assembled at Eleusis to oppose the Peloponnesian allies, 
they totally defeated the forces of the Thebans, and then, 
crossing into Eubeea, captured the city of Chalkis. Many 
prisoners were taken and conveyed to Athens, where they 
were ransomed for two minz per man. 

After these signal victories they were once more at lib- 
erty to devote their entire attention to the war they had 
long been carrying on with the neighboring Dorian state of 
Aigina, then the strongest naval power in Greece. This 
struggle between Athens and Aigina lasted twenty years, 
and was only brought to a close by the Persian invasion ; 
but it was subsequently renewed, and ended in the conquest 
of Aigina by her more fortunate rival. 

After the humiliating failure of the expedition against 
Athens, Kleomenes and the Spartans directed their intrigues 
toward the reéstablishment of Hippias on the throne of his 
father. The ex-tyrant was summoned to Sparta, whither 
all the allied states were at the same time requested to send . 
representatives (505 3B. c.). But in the result of this con- 

ference wey were again doomed to disappointment. The 
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other Peloponnesian cities had not yet become obedient tools 
of the Lacedemonians. Sosikles, the representative of the 
Corinthians, vehemently opposed the proposition to force 
Hippias on the Athenians, and the other allies coincided 
with his opinion. Accordingly, Hippias retired in disgust, 
not only from Sparta, but even from Greece, and sought a 
more efficient ally in the person of Darius, king of Persia, 
thereby becoming one of the immediate causes of the terri- 
ble wars that followed a few years later. Darius received 
Hippias under his protection, and manifested a willingness 
to espouse his cause, but took no active measures to that 
end until the Athenians directly drew upon themselves his 
ill will by their endeavors to aid the Hellenic cities of Asia 
Minor in their revolt against Persia. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE HELLENIC COLONIES. 


Tue Greek race was not confined to the limits of Hellas 
proper, but had at a very remote period spread itself to 
the adjacent islands, and thence to the continent of Asia. 
The peninsula extending southward from the range of Olym- 
pus was, indeed, the great home and hearth of Hellenic na- 
tionality, the abode of its gods, and the focus of its social 
and religious life. But the daring enterprise of the children 
of Hellas had at an early period allured them from their © 
narrow limits, and prompted them to found colonies on nearly 
all the Mediterranean coasts. 

Between Greece and Asia Minor lies the Augean Sea, the 
islands of which were from time immemorial so thoroughly 
Hellenic, that the Greeks were wont to call it “Our Sea.” 
Of these islands, the largest and at the same time the near- 
est to the Grecian coast is Eubca, which may be regarded 
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as a continuation of the mountain-chains of Pelion and 
Othrys. The principal cities of Eubea were Chalkis and 
Eretria, both during the earlier ages among the most pow- 
erful in Greeee. They carried on a more extensive com- 
merce than Athens herself, as is manifest from the numer- 
ous colonies they established even on the far-distant coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and also from the fact that their coin- 
age, of which the Euboic talent formed the basis, was cur- 
rent in every part of Greece. 

To the group of islands clustered around the sacred isle 
of Delos the ancient Greeks gave the name of Kyklades 
(Cyclades). Of these the most powerful was Naxos ; but 
Delos itself, although the smallest, was by far the most im- 

_portant, by reason of the great festival of Apollo periodically 
held there, in which all the Ionian cities took part. This 
celebration was conducted with the greatest pomp and splen- 
dor, and is described at some length in the Homeric hymn 
to Apollo. The multitude of vessels that thronged to this 
island at the season of the festival, the profuse expenditure 
that attended the celebration, and the magnificent ceremonies 
accompanying the athletic and musical contests, all bear wit- 
ness to the wealth of the Ionian cities at that period. But 
after the conquest of those cities by Cresus, king of Lydia, 
the splendor of the festival at Delos underwent a decline. 

The most noted of the islands lying toward Asia Minor 
were Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes, all occupied by 
Greeks from the remotest known times. The same is true of 

the adjacent continental coast, which at the dawn of the his- 
toric period was studded with colonies of the three great 
branches of the Hellenic race. Farthest north lay the Atolic 
colonies, originally twelve in number. The most important 
of these was Smyrna, which, situated at a great distance from 
the rest, at an early period identified its interests with those 
of the neighboring Ionian cities. The islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos were also colonized by the AXolians, who founded 
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many other cities in the Troas, along the Hellespont, and on 
the coast of Thrace. Lesbos contained six cities, of which 
the most famous was Mytilene, the birthplace of Pittakus, 
one of the seven wise men of Greece, of the lyric poet Al- 
keeus, and of the ever-famous Sappho. For a long time this 
city was subject to violent dissensions and civil strife. Usurp-— 
ers repeatedly arose and grasped at the supreme power, until 
at last the citizens intrusted the direction of their affairs to 
Pittakus, investing him with absolute authority for a period 
of ten years (587 8. c.). Pittakus, who was already distin- 
guished in war, then made himself doubly renowned by the 
wisdom and moderation with which he discharged his impor- 
tant trust, and by his disinterested patriotism in voluntarily 
laying aside his absolute power after the ten years had 
elapsed. Of the subsequent internal history of Mytilene lit- 
tle is known. 

The Ionian colonies, which lay to the south of the Holic, 
likewise consisted of twelve cities. Enumerated from south 
to north, they stand—Miletus, Myus, Priene, Samos, Ephe- 
sus, Kolophon, Lebedus, Teos, Erythra, Chios, Klazomene, 
Phokea. These communities were united by a common 
bond of worship, the center of which was a temple dedicated 
to Poseidon at Priene. This confederacy was rather reli- 
gious than political, so that each Ionian city flourished by 
its individual energy rather than by reason of the bond of 
union. Miletus was the most celebrated and powerful of 
them all. Her immense commerce was carried on with the 
nations dwelling around the Euxine, as well as with her 
colonies, some of which were planted in Scythia, and others 
on the banks of the Borysthenes (Dnieper). This city, with 
its four harbors and its powerful navy, was for a time the 
greatest commercial center in the Hellenic world. In the 
main portion of the Mediterranean Sea her power and influ- 
ence were second to those of Carthage alone; but along 
the western shores her commerce was less extensive than that 
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of her sister city Phokxa, whose colonies lined the coasts of 
France, Spain, Italy, and the adjacent islands. 

To the south of the Ionian lay the Doric colonies, origi- 
nally forming a confederacy of six cities united by the com- 
mon worship of the Triopian Apollo. The communities shar- 
ing in this worship were the continental cities of Halikarnas- 
sus and Knidus, the city of Kos on the island of the same 
name, and three cities on the island of Rhodes. But there 
were many other Doric settlements not members of this re- 
- ligious confederacy. 

All these colonies, especially the Ionian, applied them- 
selves not only to commerce, but also to literature and the 
arts, in which, by reason of their closer contact with Asiatic 
civilization, they attained at an early period even greater 
celebrity than the cities of Greece itself. Here arose the 
_ earliest epic and lyric poets—Homer of Smyrna, Alkeus, 
Sappho, and Lesches of Mytilene, the Samian Asius, Peisan- 
der of Rhodes, and the Parian Archilochus. Here, too, 
flourished the first writers in prose—Kadmus and Hekatzeus 
the Milesians, precursors of Herodotus and the real “fathers 
of history,” and Pherekydes of Syros, the teacher of Pythag- 
oras. 

The higher philosophy, if it did not originate in these © 
parts, at least received here its earliest developments. 
Thales the Milesian was the.founder of the Ionic school ; 
the Italic school owed its origin to Pythagoras, and the 
Eleatic to Xenophanes of Kolophon. Here, too, were pro- 
duced the first great works of architecture and sculpture, 
_the-precursors of those still more glorious monuments of 
succeeding ages. Glaukus of Chios is said to have invented 
the art of soldering metals ; and Rhekus of Samos and his 
son Theodorus are reputed as the first who cast statues in 
bronze and iron. The temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
that of Hera in the island of Samos, were the two most 
aucient in all Hellas, the construction of both having been 
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begun about the same time—the former shortly before 600 
B. c. by Theodorus, and the latter by Rhekus. They were 
therefore earlier in date than the first great buildings erected 
at Athens by Peisistratus. 

_ For many years these Hellenic colonies in Asia Minor 
preserved their independence. But, no general bond of union 
existing between them, as soon as a neighboring nation rose 
to imperial power they one by one fell beneath its yoke. 
Such a nation was Lydia, the kings of which, even before: 
the time of Creesus, showed a hostile disposition ; but it was 
not until the reign of that monarch (559-546 B. c.) that they 
were reduced to subjection. In vain did Thales of Miletus, 
who was not merely a philosopher and man of science, but 

also a practical inquirer into political and social problems, 
urge the Ionian cities to form a federal council and make 
provision for the common defense. His advice was un- 
heeded, and not only the Ionian, but likewise the Doric and 
AXolic colonies of Asia Minor fell victims to the ambition of 
Croesus. 

The dominion of this monarch was of short duration ; 
- for about the same time rose Cyrus, the founder of the Per- 
sian empire, who rapidly extended his sway over all cen- 
tral and western Asia. Crasus, alarmed at the overshadow- 
ing power of Persia, sought aid from the Lacedzmonians, 
who were about to send troops to his assistance when the 
tidings came to Greece that Croesus and his kingdom were 
already in the possession of Cyrus. But Persia proved for 
the Greek colonies a more implacable foe than even Lydia. 
The Spartans were not disposed to render their Hellenic 
brethren the same aid that they had so readily promised to 
Croesus; and the Asiatic Greeks, abandoned to their fate, 
all succumbed to the power of Cyrus, with the exception of 
the Teans and a large portion of the Phokxans. The 
former, preferring exile to Persian servitude, sailed away to 
Thrace, and there founded the city of Abdera; while the 
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latter, actuated by the same motive, emigrated to the far 
west and founded Massalia, which still exists under the name 
of Marseilles. Cyrus subdued not only the Greeks of the 
Asiatic continent, but also the adjacent islands, excepting 
Samos, which during this same century attained a striking 
prominence under the auspices of the tyrant Polykrates, and 
remained independent of Persia until the time of King Da- © 
rius. 

Much farther south than the other colonies lay the island 
of Krete, belonging rather to the Mediterranean than to the 
Aigean. Homer, who makes no mention of the Dorians in any 
part of Greece proper, speaks of them in the Odyssey in con- 
nection with this island. Dorian colonies appear to have 
been sent thither from Thessaly in the prehistoric period, as 
well as from the Peloponnesus after the Herakleid conquest. 
It is also certain that there existed strong points of resem- 
blance between the laws of Sparta and those of Krete. The 
popular assemblies gave their decisions by acclamation, and 
affairs of state were mainly in the hands of ten annually 
chosen archons, who bore some analogy to the ephors of 
Sparta. The Kretan cities had also senates similar to the Spar- 
tan gerusia, each composed of thirty members, chosen for 
life from among those who had held the office of archon, sub- 
ject to no higher authority, and forming their decisions in ac- 
cordance with custom and precedent instead of written laws. 
Furthermore, we find in Krete the institution of public meals, 
which were there called andreia. Like the Spartans, the 
citizens of the various Kretan states were wont to pass their 
time in martial and athletic exercises, leaving the ordinary 
pursuits of life to the peasantry and the slaves. On the other 
hand, we find no trace of a military system similar to that of 
Sparta. The various cities of the island were continually at 
war with one another, and at the same time greatly subject 
to civil strife, whereby they were effectually prevented from 
attaining any prominence in Hellenic history. 
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Nor did the great island of Kyprus, in which the earlier 
Phenician occupants were afterward partially displaced by 
Grecian colonists, contribute much to the general prosperity 
of the Hellenic nation. About the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. it was subdued by the Egyptians, and about fifty. 
years later it fell under the yoke of Persia. 

The colony of Kyrene, on the coast of that district of 
northern Africa now called Tripolis, reflected much more 
glory on the Hellenic name. Founded in the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. by emigrants from the little island of Thera, 
themselves descendants of the Dorians of Sparta, this city 
rapidly increased in power, subdued the neighboring Libyans, 
and even defeated the forces of Apries, king of Egypt. The 
main cause of her power was the immense trade carried on 
by land with Upper Egypt, Nubia, and the eastern countries 
of central Africa, and her maritime commerce with Greece, 
Asia Minor, and Carthage. 

All the above colonies were founded in the prehistoric 
period ; but much more important in their bearing on Hel- 
lenic history were the colonies afterward planted on the 
coasts lying to the west of Greece. The first Grecian state 
founded on those western shores was Cume, situated on the 
neck of the peninsula which terminates in Cape Misenum, 
about 1050 8. c. For upward of three centuries Cume and 
its offshoots clustered around the bay of Naples were the 
sole western representatives of Hellenism, and the center . 
whence the first seeds of higher civilization became diffused 
among the natives of Italy. But in the second half of the 
eighth century B. c. the Greeks suddenly began to flock in 
swarms to the coasts of Sicily and southern Italy. 

In 734 3B. c. the Corinthians, having colonized Korkyra 
as a convenient way-station to the west, founded Syracuse, 
which became the greatest and most powerful of all the nu- 
merous Grecian cities of the west. Korkyra rapidly increased 
in size and wealth, and united with Corinth in forming many 
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other colonies on the Sicilian coast. Shortly afterward no 
less vigor was manifested in the colonization of the southern 
coast of Italy. Here arose the important cities Rhegium, 
Sybaris, and Kroton. 

In 683 settlers from the Lokrians founded Epizephyrian 
Lokri (thus called from the neighborhood of Cape Zephyri- 
um), the native city of the lawgiver Zaleukus, who flourished 
about 664 B. c., and whose written code of laws was the most 
ancient in Greece, preceding by forty years that of the Athe- 
nian Drako. 

The colonization of Sicily and of southern Italy was a 
sudden and spasmodic movement of the Hellenic nation, 
lasting scarcely fifty years (736-683 3B. c.). That we may 
correctly understand this striking historical phenomenon, we 
must take into consideration the peculiar political and social 
condition of Greece at that epoch. Almost every Hellenic 
city was the scene of violent strife between the oligarchic 
and democratic factions, in consequence of which many citi- 
zens were prompted to emigrate to foreign parts in order 
to seek a better or a quieter fortune. The first Messenian 
war had just been brought toa close, and a large part of 
the conquered Messenians became voluntary exiles. Soon 
after civil dissensions in Sparta herself caused the departure 
of many Laconians, who emigrated to Italy and became the 
founders of Tarentum. Finally, it was about this time that 
the Greeks in general, following the example of the Corin- 
thians, began to construct those large ships called triremes, 
by the aid of which they were able to undertake longer and 
more difficult voyages. 

The natives of southern Italy, and in the main those of 
Sicily also, appear to have belonged to the Pelasgic branch of 
the Indo-European race. - As a rule, the Greeks, not content 
with founding colonies, did their utmost to Hellenize the 
natives of the surrounding territory, introducing among them 
the language, religion, social customs, and political constitu- 
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tions of Greece. This is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Grecian system of colonization. The bold, energetic, and 
ever-moving spirit which at the present day distinguishes the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon race, was in an equal degree peculiar 
to the ancient Greeks. The Romans, indeed, founded in 
different parts of their empire fully as many colonies as their 
Grecian predecessors had done; but the Roman colonies 
“were due to the efforts of the government rather than to the 
spontaneous enterprise of the people, while the Grecian, more 
especially those established before the time of Alexander 
the Great, were mostly independent of state influence, and 
therein bore a strong resemblance to the English colonies of 
modern times. 

The great movement of Hellenic colonization may be di-~ 
vided into two distinct epochs, the first of which is the one 
_ We are now considering. It commenced in the age immedi- 
‘ately preceding the historic period, and continued until the 
sixth century B. c., at which time the Grecian world began 
the great work of expanding and perfecting its political and 
intellectual life. Afterward, about the end of the fourth 
century B. c., another extensive movement of colonization 
began under Alexander and his suecessors—a movement 
mainly directed eastward, and by land rather than by sea. 
Its result was the successful Hellenization of Egypt and of all 
western Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the deserts of Arabia, 
and from the Mediterranean almost to the Indus. In both 
these movements of colonization the Greek showed himself 
superior to the Anglo-Saxon, in that he civilized and assimi- 
lated the native races, instead of exterminating or driving 
them out. The Hellenization of Sicily and southern Italy 
was so complete that it survived the long centuries of Roman 
sway ; nor could any subsequent conqueror, whether Lom- 
bard, Norman, or Saracen, eradicate its vestiges, which in- 
deed continue down to the present day. The reader must 
not infer, however, that the Hellenic colonists established 
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their own language in these countries to the exclusion of the 
original tongues, or imposed on the natives their own cus- 
toms and national character without being influenced by 
them in turn. Such counter-influence must have been con- 
siderable ; for most of the Grecian emigrants were men, who 
upon their arrival on the new coasts married native women. 
In this way the colonists and the natives coalesced and pro- 
duced a mixed race, in which Hellenic characteristics pre- 
dominated. ; 

-The colonies increased so rapidly in population and com- 
merce that they began at an early period to excel the cities 
of Greece in size, wealth, and power, whence southern Italy 
soon received the name of “ Great Greece ” (Magna Grecia). - 
The. two most distinguished of these Greco-Italian cities 
were Sybaris and Kroton. Sybaris could bring into the field 
an array of three hundred thousand men, and the wealth and. 
luxury of her citizens became so proverbial that the term Syb- 
arite has remained in use to the present day as synonymous 
with “ luxurious” or “ voluptuous.” 

Kroton was famous for the great number of her citizens 
who proved victorious in the Olympic games, and also for 
the celebrated school of philosophy founded there by Pytha- 
goras of Samos. . This philosopher attempted to infuse his 
own political theories into the government of the state, by 
establishing a secret philosophical society, the members of 
which were selected from among the wisest and best citi- 
zens. Shortly after Pythagoras had reduced this system to 
good working order, a war broke out between Kroton and 
Sybaris (510 3. c.), in which the Sybarites were conquered 
and their city was utterly destroyed. A few years afterward 
there was a revolt in Kroton against the increasing power 
and influence of the Pythagorean society, some of the mem- 
bers of which were slain and others banished (594 B. c.). 
Seven years later Pythagoras died in Metapontum, at the 
venerable age of ninety. The political societies he had 
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founded in the various cities of Italy were dissolved, and the 
Pythagoreans became thenceforth a mere philosophical sect. 

The fall of Sybaris exercised a marked influence on the 
future of all Hellas. One of the strongest bulwarks of Greek 
civilization in Italy being thus swept away, the native tribes 
of the central part of that peninsula were emboldened to ad- 
vance southward. Cume and the other cities about the bay 
of Naples became subject to their sway, and the Hellenic 
dominion was thenceforth confined to the extreme southern 
coast. About the same period began the decline of the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor, which likewise had formerly been more 
wealthy and prosperous than those of Greece itself. When 
we consider their remarkable development on the one hand, 
and that of the Italian and Sicilian colonies on the other, we 
may with propriety affirm that up to the close of the sixth cen- 
tury B. c. the wings of the Hellenic world were more power- 
ful than the center. About that period a change took place 
in these relations. The cities of Asia Minor were brought 
under the yoke of Persia; those of Italy were seriously 
weakened by wars with one another, and by the encroach- 
ments of the tribes of the interior ; while at the same time 
Athens and Sparta so rapidly developed their power that the 
center regained its normal weight. The Sicilian colonies were 
the only ones that continued to flourish during the fifth cen- 
tury. It was not, in fact, until then that the commerce and 
power of Syracuse, the most eminent of them all, were devel- 
oped on a grand scale, through the efforts of her energetic 
sovereign Gelon, who usurped the throne in 484 B. c. 

The coasts of Macedonia and Thrace also, and even the 
shores of the Euxine or Black Sea, were studded with Gre- 
cian cities. The natives of Macedonia were semi-Hellenic in 
character, somewhat resembling in language and customs 
the less civilized tribes of Epirus. Of the numerous purely 
Grecian colonies on their coast, the oldest was Methone, 
founded by the Eretrians about the same time that the Co- 
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rinthians established themselves in Korkyra. The founda- 
tion of Abdera on the Thracian coast, by fugitive Teans from 
Asia Minor, has already been alluded to. The Chians and 
Lesbians also established colonies there, it is not known with 
certainty at what period. The neighboring islands of Thasos 
and Samothrace, which had at a remote period been in pos- 
session of the Pheenicians, also became Hellenized. The for- 
mer consists almost entirely of a single mountain partially 
covered with forests, whence the Parian poet Archilochus 
humorously likened it to an ass with a load of wood on its 
back. The barrenness of its soil was amply compensated 
for by the richness of its gold-mines, which about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century were so productive as to pay all the 
expenses of the government, and to leave an annual surplus 
of from two to three hundred talents. On the Thracian 
Chersonese the Milesians founded the city of Kardia; and 
on the northern shore of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, 
were Perinthus and the Megarian colonies Chalkedon, Se- 
lymbria, and Byzantium, the last occupying the site of the 
present Constantinople. Of the many colonies that bordered 
the Euxine, the most important were Sinope, Trapezus, Olbia, 
and Tanais. 

Such was the condition of the Hellenic nation during the 
early portion of the historic period. The spontaneous and 
almost unrestrained natural impulses of the heroic ages, under 
the influence of written laws and advancing civilization, had 
become crystallized into definite social and political institu- 
tions, and the unrefined virtues of former years were now 
regulated by the graces of cultivated thought and specch. 
At the same time the wonderful instinct of expansion, that 
had formed for itself a vent in the establishment of colonies 
throughout the vast basin of the Mediterranean, had the 
effect not of weakening, but rather of strengthening, the 
bonds of the Hellenic race. For that race, which now com- 
prised about twenty millions of people, although scattered 
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from Olympus to Kyrene, and from Marseilles to Asia Mi- 
nor, although divided into many independent states of every 
possible political complexion, from the narrow oligarchy of 
Sparta to the liberal democracy of Athens, was neverthe- 
less united by strong moral and social ties, far outweighing 
in political importance the lack of political consolidation. 
Herodotus reckons these ties as fourfold—namely, those of 
‘common blood, of common language, of common institutions, 
and of common worship. 


CHAPTER VI. 
LITERATURE—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS BONDS. 


Tur Greek language was divided into numerous dia- 
lects, which the later grammarians classified into four main 
groups, the Ionic, the Doric, the Atolic, and the Attic. The 
Greek tongue was seldom made the medium of prose com- 
position until about the end of the period we are now con- 
sidering, but continued to produce wonderful heroic poems, 
though the ancient epic style underwent a gradual decline 
after the close of the heroic epoch. The new forms that 
were developed were the iambic, the gnomic, and especially 
the lyric, in all of which many inimitable pieces were pro- 
duced. In the following, or fifth century B. ©. poetic art 
attained its highest perfection in the tragic and comic drama. 
At the beginning of that century flourished the best of the 
lyric poets, Pindar and Simonides, and the great tragic poet 
Aischylus. To the preceding periods belong the poets Ar- 
chilochus, Kallinus, Tyrteeus, Alkman, Arion, Stesichorus, 
Alkeeus, Sappho, Solon, Theognis, and Anakreon—all, in 
whatever dialect they wrote, admired and loved equally at 
Athens and Sparta, at Kroton and Miletus, at Kyrene and 
Trapezus, and thus serving as living links in the great chain 
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that bound together the scattered branches of the Hellenic 
race. ' 

The contempt for everything not Hellenic, which was 
soon to find for itself a vent in the opprobrious epithet “ bar- 

-barian,” had not yet become prevalent, and in fact did not 
distinctly assert itself until after the establishment of the 
Persian: empire. In the sixth century B. c. this term was 
used in a much milder sense than during and after the Per- 
sian wars, and the relations between the Greeks and the 
contiguous races were more familiar, and based on a feel- 
ing of moral equality which afterward disappeared. Amasis, 
king of Egypt, although he made war upon and subdued 
the Grecian cities on the island of Kyprus, liberally contrib- 
uted to the reérection of the temple at Delphi, took for a 
wife a Grecian woman of Kyrene, and presented many stat- 
ues to various Hellenic cities. Alyattes, the predecessor of 
Creesus on the throne of Lydia, erected at Miletus two tem- 
ples in honor of Athene, in place of the one that had been 
burned during his attack on that city. 

The kingly generosity of Cresus was eulogized by Pin- 
dar. The partiality manifested by that sumptuous monarch 
for Hellenic art and culture in every form, together with his 
lavish hospitality and the rich presents he was wont to be- 
stow, attracted to his court many of the most distinguished 
men of Greece—among them sop, the celebrated fabulist ; 
Alkmzon, who commanded the Athenians in the first sacred 
war ; Miltiades, son of Kypselus, who led the first Athenian 
colony to the Thracian Chersonese ; and, although there are 
strong chronological difficulties against the probability of 
Solon’s reputed visit to the court of Lydia, the very fact that 
the legends bring the name of this wise and learned man 
into connection with Cresus sufficiently attests the intimate 
relations then subsisting between the Greeks and the more 
civilized of the foreign nations around them. From the 
Olympic festival and from the so-called religious mysteries 
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foreigners were indeed excluded from the very first ; but it 
was not until a later period that they were shut off from all 
the Panhellenic games. 

The strongest moral and social links that united the 
widely scattered branches of the great Hellenic race were 
the Olympian, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian 
games, together with the Delphic oracle. To this shrine 
continually resorted vast throngs of worshipers and inquir- 
ers from all parts of Hellas, while the celebrations of the 
games were so regulated as to make the intercourse between 
the different Hellenic states almost incessant. Not only were 
all those who conquered in these games held in the high- 
est esteem in every Hellenic land, but all who came to wit- 
ness them sacrificed to the same gods on the same altars, 
looked upon the same contests, and by their offerings con- 
tributed to the enrichment and adornment of the same sa- 
ered spot. Kings, nobles, and private citizens were sub- 
jected to the same rules, submitted to the same penalty when 
they violated them, engaged in the same contests, and ob- 
tained the same reward when they came forth victoriovs. 
Not only did the multitude gather to behold the athletic 
sports, but poets, philosophers, and historians thronged thither 
in order to submit their compositions to the judgment of all 
the assembled Greeks. When the victors returned crowned 
with the customary garlands of bay, their native city received 
them with pomp and parade, the poets wrote odes in their 
honor, and the historians commemorated their achievements 
as if they were of national importance. 

When, therefore, we take into consideration the move- 
ment from the farthest corner of Hellas to the center, and 
thence back again, we can not fail to recognize the fact that 
the lack of political union between the various states was 
amply compensated for by these social and religious bonds. 
But the cohesive power of the Grecian race was destined soon 
to be put to a terrible test by the formidable Persian invasions, 
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CHAPTER I. 
PERSIA. 


Establishment of the Empire. 


One of the most striking points of difference between 
Asia and Europe lies in the manner in which the political 
communities of the respective continents have originated 
and grown. In Europe they have always been formed from 
small beginnings, and-have increased little by little, devel- 
oping their energy gradually, and lengthening their existence 
through many generations and even centuries. In Asia, 
however, great empires have quickly sprung up and as 
speedily decayed. Such was essentially the fortune of the 
Persian empire, which, beginning with the small district of 
Persia proper (the ancient Persis), was expanded into a 
mighty dominion by the efforts of Cyrus the Great, about 
the middle of the sixth century 8. c. Within thirty years 
from the commencement of the conquests of this chieftain, 
his empire embraced the western half of Asia and the lower 
valley of the Nile. Within thirty years more it had entered 
upon its.decline, and within two centuries from its first for- — 
mation it had entirely disappeared. 

The district of Persis, the nucleus of this great political 
system, was a small province lying northeast of the upper 
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extremity of the Persian Gulf. Its inhabitants belonged to 
the Zendic or Iranic branch of the Indo-European division of 
the Caucasian race, as did likewise those of the neighboring 
district of Media, and in general all the Asiatic tribes dwell- 
ing between the river Oxus on the north and the Persian 
. Gulf on the south, and between the river Indus on the east 
and the Zagrus Mountains on the west. Most of these na- 
tions professed the religion of Zoroaster, and spoke different 
dialects of the Zendic tongue, or languages closely allied 
thereto. 

Persis was a rough and mountainous country, and the 
Persians were an athletic race, of simple habits, divided 
into eleven tribes, of which seven were agricultural and four 
nomadic. Of all these tribes, the most powerful was that 
of the Pasargadz, to which belonged Cyrus, who made this - 
little nation the ruler of all western Asia. His first ex-— 
ploit was to excite his countrymen to rebellion against the 
Medes, to whom they were subject. The contest that en- 
sued is said to have been long and desperate ; but the insur- 
gent Persians finally overcame Astyages, the Median king, 
who was connected by marriage with the royal family of 
Lydia. The Medes, however, although conquered, remained 
ever afterward closely associated with the Persians, and were — 
regarded as the second nation in importance in the empire. 
So intimate, indeed, were their relations, and so closely al-. 
lied were they in language and national character, that the 
Greeks were accustomed to use the terms Medes and Per- 
sians as synonymous and interchangeable. 

_ After the defeat and overthrow of Astyages, his relative 
Croesus proposed to take vengeance on his conqueror Cyrus. 
But the latter quickly marched into Asia Minor with a large 
army, and, before beginning his campaign against Creesus, 
sought to secure the Grecian cities of that section as allies. 
Deeming Lydia the stronger power of the two, they declined 
his offers. The result showed that they were in error. After 
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a bloody but indecisive battle fought near Pteria, a city of 

Kappadokia, to the east of the river Halys (546 B. c.), Cra- 

sus retreated to his capital city Sardis, and applied to the 

Lacedzmonians for assistance. But the rapid movements 

_of the Persian conqueror set at naught this alliance even be- 
fore it was consummated. Cyrus at once pushed on to Sardis, 
and the Lydian empire was for ever at anend. The Grecian 
cities of Asia Minor, with the exception of Miletus, were 
then, after a brave resistance, subdued by Cyrus; and the 

islands of Chios and Lesbos also thought it best to recognize - 
his supremacy. Cyrus subsequently made himself master of 
Babylon, Phenicia, and all Syria, and (529 B. c.) died in 
the course of an expedition against the Scythians. 

Cambyses, his son and successor, during a reign of seven 
years and five months, subdued Egypt and the Hellenic col- 
ony of Kyrene in Africa. Upon his death Smerdis, a Mede, 
usurped the throne and attempted to restore the ancient su- 
premacy of his own countrymen. But after a reign of seven 
months he was assassinated by a party of Persian noblemen, 
who placed upon the throne one of their own number, Darius, 
son of Hystaspes, who was also a member of the famous 
family of the Achemenide. 

This prince proved himself the most liberal and energetic, 
sovereign that ever occupied the throne of Persia. In his 
foreign wars, indeed, he was not invariably successful, and 

' the conquests effected by him were of small importance in 
comparison with those of Cyrus. The greatest monument 
of his genius was his masterly organization of the immense 
conquests. of his predecessors into a compact whole. When 
he ascended the throne the public affairs were in great con- 
fusion, and the empire bade fair to fall to pieces in conse- 
quence of its own weight. Darius systematized the admin- 
istration by dividing the entire domain into twenty satrapies 
or provinces, on each of which was imposed a specific annual 
tax and a specific contribution of produce for the mainie- 
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nance of the court; and over each of these satrapies he 
placed as ruler a noble Persian, who was called a satrap. 
This governmental system would no doubt have had the 
effect of imparting a lasting element of stability to the 
empire, had the immediate successors of Darius been men of 
the same energy and exalted character. As it was, it merely 
retarded the decline of the Persian power for the space of 
about two generations. Every satrap was in reality a king 
within the limits of his province, permitted to govern it as 
he liked, as long as he punctually remitted the royal taxes 
and contributed his contingent of troops to the general army. 
In this way was the sovereign of Persia enabled to realize 
his proud title as “the great king,” or supreme lord over 
many tributary monarchs. 

_ During the reign of Darius, Samos also was subdued by 
the Persians. About ten years after the capture of Sardis 
by Cyrus, the usurper Polykrates obtained the sovereignty 
_ of that island, and extended his dominion over several of the 
neighboring isles, and also over some cities on the Asiatic 
continent. He constructed a fleet of one hundred pente- 
conters, or ships of fifty oars each, and maintained an army 
of one thousand men—mercenary bowmen—with which force 
he aspired to the conquest of all Ionia and of all the isles in 
the Aigean Sea. During his reign Samos was the foremost 
naval power of Greece ; and to him were due the famous ar- 
chitectural monuments of that island—the aqueduct, brought 
through a lofty mountain, the works about the harbor, and 
the great temple of Hera. But, while at the height of his” 
power, Polykrates was murdered by a Persian satrap of the 
adjacent continent, and his dominions were soon afterward 
added to the empire of Darius. 


The Scythian Expedition. 


Darius, having resolved to undertake an expedition 
against the Scythians, with a force of seven hundred thou- 
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sand men crossed (515 3B. c.) from Asia into Europe by 
means of a bridge built for him over the Bosporus by the 
Samian architect Mandrokles. Thence he marched north- 
ward through Thrace, subduing the native tribes on his 
way, and finally arrived on the banks of the great river Ister 
(Danube). He had ordered to precede him a naval force 
of six hundred ships, chiefly manned by Asiatic Greeks, who 
had been instructed to prepare for him a bridge of boats — 
across that river, then supposed to be the largest in the 
world. Darius, having led his forces over this bridge, gave 
orders that it should be destroyed, and that the mariners in 
the fleet should follow his army into Scythia, leaving on 
board the ships merely a sufficient force to guard them. 
Before the Greeks had time to carry out these commands, 
Koés, the Mytilenean commander, represented to Darius that 
the expedition might result in failure, im which case wisdom 
demanded that the means of retreating across the river 
should be preserved ; wherefore Darius retracted his former 
commands, and left behind a large force of Greeks as a gar- 
rison at the bridge. At the same time he bound sixty knots 
in a long leathern thong, and delivered it to the Grecian 
commanders in charge of the bridge and fleet, with instruc- 
tions to untie one of the knots every day during his absence, 
and after the loosening of the sixtieth knot to break up the 
bridge and sail homeward. This event is worthy of note, 
not only as an example of the simple and primitive customs: 
of the age in reckoning the lapse of time, but also as a proof 
that the intention of Darius was not to return by way of the 
Danube unless compelled todo so. His original design seems 
to have been to penetrate into the heart of Scythia in a north- 
easterly direction, subduing the tribes as he advanced, and 
to return to Asia by some route to the east of the Euxine ; 
and it was evidently his expectation that sixty days would 
decide whether he would be able to accomplish this, or 
would be obliged to retrace his steps. 
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Well was it for him, however, that he listened to the ad- 
vice and adopted the suggestion of Koés the Mytilenean ; 
for his expedition against the Scythians utterly failed. He 
appears to have penetrated as far as the river Don, and per- 
haps to the Volga, but never succeeded in forcing the Scythi- 
ans to a general engagement. Fleeing before him in every 
direction, they hovered around the flanks and rear of his 
army, and harassed him by incessant skirmishes. Finding 


himself beset with countless dangers, without the hope of 
accomplishing anything, he was at last forced to return to - 


the Danube, and narrowly escaped perishing with his whole 
army in the trackless wilderness. The sixty days had by 
this time elapsed, and the Greeks at the bridge were in doubt 
whether they should carry out to the letter the commands of 
Darius, or wait a little longer for his return. Just at this 
juneture a party of Scythian cavalry made their appearance: 
on the opposite bank, and, announcing that Darius had suf- 
fered a defeat far in the interior of the country, advised the 
Greeks to destroy the bridge and leave him to his fate, 
thereby securing the freedom of themselves and of their 
native cities from the Persian yoke. At first the Greeks 
were inclined to entertain favorably this proposition, and 
Miltiades, the ruler of the Thracian Chersonese, stoutly ad- 
vocated it. But Histizeus, sovereign of Miletus, vehemently ~ 
opposed it, on the ground that the death of the great king 
and the destruction of his army would be of no advantage 
whatever to the Grecian rulers of the subject cities of Asia 
Minor, since they held their positions by the favor of Darius 
himself, and would surely be deposed from power if the 

people should recover their liberty ; therefore the ruin of 
Darius would be their ruin, and the safety of Darius their 
safety. Inasmuch as the greater number of the commanders 
at the bridge were sovereigns of Greco-Asiatic cities, and 
owed their elevation to the favor of King Darius, the opin- 
ion of Histizeus naturally prevailed against that of Miltiades. 
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It was decided to preserve the bridge; and thus was the 
army of Darius enabled shortly afterward to effect its escape 
across the Danube after its longvand disastrous campaign 
in Scythia. A few years afterward, this same Miltiades was 
destined to inflict a fearful blow on the power of Darius 
in the great action at Marathon, while on the other hand 
Histizeus was to become the prime cause of the great Ionian 
rebellion, which, in turn, was the precursor of the Persian 
invasion of Greece. 


The Tonian Revolution. 


Darius had left on the European side of. the Hellespont 
a considerable army, under the command of Megabazus, to 
complete the conquest of Thrace. The native tribes of that 
country were soon reduced to subjection, as were likewise. 
most of the Hellenic cities of the coast, from the Helles- 
pont as far west as the river Strymon. Darius, desiring to 
reward Koés for the good counsel he had given. him in re- 
gard to preserving the bridge over the Danube, appointed 
him sovereign over his native city Mytilene. At the same 
time, having learned of the good service that Histizus had 
done him by restraining the Greeks from destroying the 
bridge, he sent for that commander, and bade him name 
whatever reward he wished in return for his fidelity. His- 
tieus requested the sovereignty of Myrkinus, a city of 
Thrace, near the lower Strymon—a request which was at 
once granted. 

Darius tarried for some time at Sardis to arrange the 
affairs of the western portion of his empire. While there, 
learning that Histieus was engaged in surrounding Myrkinus 
-with a strong wall, he repented of having made him ruler of 
that distant frontier city, and summoned him back to Sardis. 
Soon afterward Darius made his half-brother Artaphernes 
satrap of all Asia Minor, and returned to Susa, taking His- 
tizus with him as a friend and counselor, and intrusting the 
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government of the city of Miletus to pel sgpee the nephew 
and son-in-law of Histizeus. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, B. c. 505, Hip- 
pias, the ex-tyrant of Athens, despairing of recovering his 
throne. by the assistance of the Spartans, went to Sardis 
and sought the protection of Artaphernes, who manifested 
a willingness to assist him. But circumstances intervened 
that delayed the scheme, and finally rendered its realization 
impossible. 

Of the islands called Kyklades, which were still inde- 
pendent of the Persians, Naxos was the most-powerful, being 
rich and populous, and possessing a large fleet as well as a 
land force of eight thousand hoplites. The tyrant Lygda- 
mis, the former ruler of this island, had been expelled by the 
Lacedemonians, who restored the oligarchical form of goy- 
ernment. But the people rose against the oligarchs, and the 
latter fled from the island, taking refuge with Aristagoras, 
the ruler of Miletus, who eagerly sought to aid them in 
recovering their power. With this end in view, he applied 
to Artaphernes, and succeeded in convincing that satrap that 
it would be an easy matter to subdue not only Naxos, but 
all the Kyklades. With the consent of Darius, a fleet of two 
hundred ships was collected and placed under the command 
of Megabates, a nephew both of Artaphernes and of Darius. 
The expedition had been prepared with the greatest possible 
secrecy, so that the people of Naxos were still unsuspicious 
of danger. But while the armament was on its way thith- 
er, a dispute arose between Megabates and Aristagoras ; and 
the former, being greatly incensed against the latter, endeay- 
ored to effect his ruin by causing the failure of the enter- 
prise. To this end he sent a secret message to Naxos, in- 
forming the people of their danger. They at once put 
themselves into a eondition of defense, and the fleet re- 
turned to Asia after vainly blockading the island for the 
space of four months. 
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This failure was a source of sore perplexity to Aristago- 
ras, who had been so rash as to make himself responsible ne 
the cost of the expedition. Not oly was he now unable to 
make good the loss, but he had also converted into enemies 
two influential members of the royal family of Persia—the 
admiral Megabates, with whom he had had a serious quarrel, 
and the satrap Artaphernes, who suspected him of deceit and 
treachery. In this dilemma he saw no other means of secur- 
ing safety than to revolt from the Persians. By a singular 
coincidence, his father-in-law Histizeus had already conceived 
the same idea, though from other motives. Histizus, although 
royally entertained at Susa as an intimate friend of the great 
king, had become weary of the irksome splendor of the Per- 
sian capital, and longed to return. to his native Ionia. He 
resolved, therefore, to foment a revolt among the Hellenic 
cities on the coast, in the hope that Darius would send him 
thither to bring the rebels to submission, He contrived to 

send a private message to his son-in-law Aristagoras, urging 

him to induce Miletus and the other cities to revolt. Aris- 
tagoras immediately assembled the principal citizens and com- 
municated to them his plans, which they all eagerly approved, 
with the exception of Hekatzus the historian, who had the 
good sense to see that all Ionia could accomplish nothing 
against the enormous power of the Persian empire. His 
opinion was hardly listened to, and revolt was determined 
upon. The opportunity was as favorable as any they could 
reasonably expect to obtain. The fleet which had been fitted 
out for the expedition against Naxos had not yet been dis- 
_ banded, but still remained moored in the harbor of Myus; 
its commander and crews, being all Grecian subjects of Per- 
sia, were persuaded to join in the rebellion, and hence the 
insurgents became at once masters of the sea. The spirit of 
revolt spread from city to city, and ere long all the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, from the Hellespont to Kyprus, were in open 
upmcetion against Persia (500 s. c.). 
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Well knowing that his countrymen could do nothing 
without the aid of a powerful ally, Aristagoras made haste 
to cross over to Hellas in order to form an alliance with 
Sparta ; but neither by persuasion nor by bribery could he 
prevail upon Kleomenes, the more influential of the two 
kings then reigning, to lend him a willing ear. He there- 
fore repaired to Athens, which was now regarded as the sec- 
ond Hellenic state in power and influence. Here he was 
more successful, partly because the Athenians were conscious | 
of a certain degree of friendship between themselves and the 
Jonians, and partly because they knew that Hippias was 
seeking assistance from the Persians, and that the latter 
were strongly disposed to grant it. Hence it was that the 
Athenians at once voted to send to the aid of the insur- 
gents a fleet of twenty war-vessels. Herodotus, in his nar- 
rative of these events, quaintly remarks that Aristagoras, 
unable to deceive one Lacedsemonian (Kleomenes), found 
nevertheless no difficulty in deceiving thirty thousand Athe- 
nians; implying thereby that it is easier to lead astray a 
whole people than a single monarch. This may be true, 
but it is a truth that does not apply to the present case ; for, 
although it was no doubt a blunder to begin the Ionian 
revolt, and although it ended in failure, yet, the revolution 
having once been started, it was clearly the interest not only 
of Athens, but also of Sparta and of all Greece, to hasten to 
the assistance of the insurgents. If the European Greeks 
had then made, for the sake of their countrymen in Asia, one 
half of the hero¥e efforts they were not long afterward com- 
pelled to put forth for their own safety, the nation would 
_have been spared many misfortunes. Greece could have 
then accomplished wider favorable circumstances all that 
she achieved twenty yrears later under the pressure of ex- 
traordinary difficulties,: As it was, Athens and Eretria were | 
the only states of Eurozpean Greece that saw fit to aid the 
insurgents, the latter cit'y contributing five ships to the flo- 
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tilla, in return for the assistance she had formerly received 
from Miletus in her war against the Chalkidians. 

This small and inadequate foree sailed across the eeah 
and joined itself to the Ionian fleet. The allies proceeded 
into the interior and captured Sardis, compelling the satrap 
to take refuge in the citadel, where they held him besieged. 
But the city having taken fire and burned to the ground, the 
Greeks thought it best to withdraw to the seacoast. They 
were followed by a Persian army that had come to the as- 
sistance of Artaphernes, and overtaken near Ephesus. An 
action ensued, in which the Persians were victorious, and 
some of the most noted of the Grecian commanders fell— — 
among others EKualkides, the general of the Eretrians. Then 
the mistake of the Athenians in sending so small a fleet to 
the succor of the Ionians became manifest. The Athenian 
admiral, convinced of bis inability to accomplish anything 
of importance with so meager a force, sailed back to Ath- 
ens, and the Ionians received no further aid from that city. 
Nevertheless they still maintained the contest, and King 
Darius found it a difficult task to subdue them. The Ionian 
fleet routed the Phenicians in a great naval battle near the 
coast of Kyprus; but by land the Greeks of that island, 

although they fought bravely, were beaten by the Persians 
and reduced to subjection, while the Persian army in Asia 
Minor captured many of the insurgent cities about the Hel- 
lespont and the Propontis. But the Karians obstinately kept 
up the struggle ; Miletus was still defiant and unsubdued ; 
the Ionians were by sea superior to the Persians ; so that 
the cause of the revolutionists could not yet be pronounced 
desperate. But just at this critical time Aristagoras, who 
throughout the whole contest had evinced a total lack of 
ability as a commander, abandoned his countrymen in the 
midst of danger, went to Thrace with a party of his associ- 
ates, and soon afterward perished there at the hands of the 


inhabitants. 
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A worse fate was in store for Histieus. On receiving the 
first tidings of the revolt, Darius at once suspected the truth, 
and accused Histizeus of having brought about the defection. 
The latter ingeniously contrived to allay the great king’s 
suspicions, and promised to quell the insurrection and to 
deliver up Aristagoras into his hands, provided he would 
allow him to leave Susa and go down to the scene of action. 
Darius consented, and Histieus proceeded to Sardis. Find- 
ing that Artaphernes suspected his complicity in the revolt, 
he felt himself no longer safe, and managed to escape to the 
seacoast. Here he was captured by the Chians, who held 
him a prisoner on the ground that he was an enemy of the 
Tonians ; but he convinced them of the contrary, and per- 
suaded them to furnish him with the means of crossing over 
to Miletus. The Milesians, however, refused to allow him 
to enter the city. He then repaired to Lesbos, from the in- 
habitants of which island he obtained a squadron of eight 
triremes, with which, instead of sailing to the aid of the 
Ionians, he proceeded to the Hellespont, and seized and 
plundered the vessels that came out from the Euxine. Fi- 
nally, he was captured by the Persians and put to death by 
Artaphernes, who ordered his body to be impaled at Sar- 
dis and his head to be sent to King Darius at Susa. The 
_ latter, who still entertained a feeling of gratitude toward 
Histizeus for the service he had rendered him at the bridge 
over the Danube, was far from rejoicing at his death, and 
ordered his funeral to be conducted with honor and magnifi- 
cence. 

Artaphernes now concentrated against Miletus all the 
forces at his disposal, and closely besieged the city. The 
Ionian fleet, consisting of no less than three hundred and fifty- 
three ships, still held the sea ; and although the Persians had 
brought into the Augean a fleet of six hundred Phenician 


vessels, the cause of the Ionians was by no means hope- ~ 


less ; they had shown themselves more than a match for the 


- 
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Pheenician mariners in the late naval battles off the coast of 
_ Kyprus. The bravery of the Ionians was not inferior to that 
of the peninsular Greeks, and of Aheir love of country they 
‘had in many instances given proof. But they lacked unity | 
of action, and suffered their cause to be ruined through 
mutual jealousy and distrust. The naval contingent of each 
city had its own separate commander, but the entire flect 
seems to have been under no general direction. Of these 
commanders, the most able and energetic was Dionysius of 
Phokeea ; and had he been invested with the supreme control, — 
there is strong probability that the Ionians would have been . 
victorious, notwithstanding the great odds against them. But, 
unfortunately for the Greeks, Dionysius had only three ships 
under his command ; for Phokea had now sadly degenerated 
from her former wealthy and prosperous condition. The 
influence of Dionysius was overbalanced by that of the other 
commanders, who, although inferior in knowledge and ability, 
thought themselves entitled to disregard his advice by reason 
of the greater number of their ships. Hence they were un- 
able to agree upon a united and energetic course of action. 
The whole fleet fell into a state of demoralization, until at 
last.the Samians, the Lesbians, and some others, despairing 
of the Ionian cause, sailed homeward and made the best 
terms they could with the Persians. The remainder, attacked 
by the enemy in overwhelming force, offered a resistance 
worthy of the Grecian name. The Chians especially fought 
with such desperate bravery that of their hundred ships very 
few were saved. Dionysius, seeing that all was lost, did not 
return with his ships to Phokeea, but sailed away to the coast 
of Phenicia, after ravaging which he proceeded to Sicily and 
there entered upon a career as a corsair, capturing and plun- 
dering many Carthaginian vessels, but carefully sparing those 
of the Greeks. 

The Persians were now at liberty to turn their entire 
fleet, as well as their land forces, against the doomed city 
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_ of Miletus, which was soon obliged to succumb to their re- 
peated assaults. The revenge of the conquerors was fright- 
ful. The temples were plundered and burned, the citizens 
slaughtered in the streets by hundreds. The women and 
children were carried as captives to Susa, to await the plea- 
sure of Darius, who, less cruelly disposed than his generals, 
_ assigned them as a dwelling-place the city of Ampe, not far 
from the mouth of the Tigris. 

Thus, in the sixth year from its commencement, ended 
the Ionian insurrection (494 B. c.)—a movement ill-judged in 
its origin, disastrous to those engaged in it, and portentous ~ 
in its consequences to all Hellas. 


CHAPTER I. 
FIRST PERSIAN INVASION. 


Ir was already evident that the Ionian insurrection must 
lead to the invasion of Greece by the Persians. No one knew 
this better than the Athenians, to whom the fall of Miletus 
caused much distress and uneasiness. The tragic poet Phry- 
nichus portrayed upon the Athenian stage the misfortunes of . 
the conquered Ionians in one of his best and most powerful 
dramas, whereby the feelings of the populace were excited to 
such a pitch that a fine of one thousand drachme was im- 
posed on the poet for having reminded his countrymen of 
their woes, and the representation of the drama was thence- 
forth prohibited. The Athenians looked upon the misfor- 
tune of Miletus as their own. And how could they have 
done otherwise? The rumor had reached their ears that 
King Darius, on learning that the Athenians had sent aid to 
the Ionians, had angrily inquired, “ Who are the Atheni- 
ans?” Then he had placed an arrow in his bow and shot it 
high up in the air, calling upon the supreme god of the Per- 


a 
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sians to aid him to take revenge on the Athenians, It was 
also reported that he had ordered one of his attendants to 
take his station near him wheneyer he sat down to dinner, 
and repeat three times during the meal, “ Master, forget not 
the Athenians.” The Athenians also knew that their former 
sovereign Hippias would take care to remind Darius of their 
existence. They could not, therefore, fail to foresee that a 
great danger threatened their city. 

Nor were they in error ; for no sooner had the toe re- 
volt been suppressed, than Darius dispatched a large land and 
naval force, under command of his son-in-law Mardonius, 
against Greece, and more particularly against Athens and 
Eretria. Mardonius crossed the Hellespont, and proceeded 
with his army through Thrace and Macedonia toward the Gre- 
cian frontier. Meanwhile the fleet worked its way along the 
coasts of the same countries; but while doubling the dan- 
gerous promontory of Mount Athos, it was overtaken by a 
terrific tempest and utterly wrecked. Three hundred vessels 
were dashed to pieces on the rocks, and twenty thousand 
mariners drowned. At the same time Mardonius suffered a 
defeat at the hands of a warlike Thracian tribe, which sur- 
prised his army by a night attack; and although he rallied 
his troops and reduced the tribe in question to subjection, he 
thought it best, on account of this double disaster, to return 
to Asia with his remaining forces, when he fell under the 
displeasure of Darius and was deprived of his command. 

This failure had the effect of inspiring the great king 
with a still fiercer determination to revenge himself on the 
Athenians. Orders were issued to all the subject cities on 
the coast of the Avgean Sea to prepare ships of war and 
transport-vessels, and heralds were sent to the different cities 
of Greece to demand earth and water—the usual symbols of . 
submission. 

The internal affairs of Greece were in such a condition 
at the time of the arrival of these heralds, that united action 
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was impossible. The war waged by Athens against Thebes 
and Aigina, begun z. co. 506, had not yet ceased. The The- 
bans and the Alginetans, deeming any nation hostile to the 
Athenians their own friend and protector, eagerly acceded 
to the demands of Darius. This example, together with the 
lack of a definite political union, as well as the consternation 
that had been caused by the complete overthrow of the Ioni- 
ans, prompted many other Grecian states to recognize the 
authority of the king of Persia. But there were other states 
that were far from sharing ‘this consternation. The herald 
who had been dispatched to Athens to demand earth and 
water was thrown into the darathron, a deep chasm in the rear 
of the Acropolis, into which it was customary to throw crim- 
inals condemned todeath. The one that came to Sparta was 
cast by the indignant citizens headlong into a well, and ordered 
to take therefrom as much earth and water as he wanted, and 
to carry it to the great king as best he could. As the per- 
son of a herald had always been regarded by the Greeks as 
sacred and inviolable from the earliest times, these violent 
proceedings on the part of the Athenians and Spartans are 
especially worthy of notice. The latter can not be said to 
have been actuated by a feeling of insulted Hellenic pride, 
for the consciousness of a common Hellenism had not yet 
been developed in Sparta, and even in later times we never 
find it strong there. But the Spartans had now for over a 
century been conscious of their supremacy in Greece ; so that, 
although indifferent in regard to the well-being of the other 
cities, they were incensed at the summons of submission from 
a foreign monarch. It was aot a spirit of Hellenism, but 
rather of wounded Spartan vanity, that prompted them to 
this violation of the rights of heralds. 

In Athens, we already see vestiges of that noble and gen- 
erous Hellenism that was destined soon to expand into a spirit 
of genuine national and social patriotism. The alliance be- 
tween the various Peloponnesian states under the command 
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of Sparta was still unstable and precarious, But as soon as 


Greece began to be threatened by invasion, the Athenians 
made overtures to the Spartans in the name of the common 
cause, acknowledging their suprémacy, and laying before 
them their complaints against the Alginetans for accepting 
the terms of Darius with the view of securing him as an ally 
in their intended invasion of Attica, thereby betraying their 
Grecian brethren to the barbarian foe. The Athenians did 


‘ their utmost to urge the Spartans to send their king Kleome- 


nes to Aigina to punish the people of that island for their un- 
Hellenic conduct. This act of the Athenians was entirely new 
in Grecian history. For the first time we find a Hellenic city 
maintaining that there is such a thing as a “common cause,” — 
and that for a Grecian state to submit to the demands of a for- 
eign monarch is treason against the interests of Hellas. Tor 
the first time, moreover, we see a city beyond the isthmus vol- 
untarily acknowledging the supremacy of Sparta, and thereby 
sacrificing its own local and sectional feeling on the altar of 
Hellenic union. In Sparta, also, the jealousy previously ex- 
isting between her two kings now ceased. Both sovereigns 
began to exert themselves in the public cause ; and the Spar- 
tan armies, marching against Augina, compelled that waver- 
ing state to give hostages to the Athenians, and to renounce 
ker intention of forming an alliance with the Persians. 
Meanwhile, Darius had prepared six hundred ships of war 
and a vast number of transport-vessels to effect the invasion 
of Greece. This fleet—a large portion of which was fur- 
nished by the Greeks of Asia Minor, who were now once 
more under the yoke of Persia—was collected at Samos in 
the spring of 490 8. c. Hippias accompanied the expedition, 
expecting to be restored to the throne of Athens. The gen- 
erals in command were Datis and Artaphernes—the former a 
Mede of rank and experience, the latter a nephew of Darius. 
Their instructions were to subdue and to impose tribute upon 
all the Hellenic states that had not offered earth and water, 
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and especially to wreak vengeance on Eretria and Athens, 
whose inhabitants they were to bring to Persia as slaves. 
The commanders of the invading force never for a moment 
doubted that they would be able to execute these orders to 
the letter, and that before the end of the year numberless 
captives would be conducted in mournful procession along 
the high-road leading to Susa. 

In order to avoid another shipwreck on the dangerous 
shores of Mount Athos, the fleet sailed directly across the 
Aigean Sea from Samos to Eubeea, On the way the invad- 
ers subdued the intervening islands, especially Naxos, the in- 
habitants of which had ten years before bravely repulsed the 
Persian forces. The remaining islands, aware of the futility 
of resistance, quietly submitted to the enemy, who exacted 
from each of them hostages as a pledge of fidelity, and a 
number of recruits in proportion to the population. In ac- 
cordance with the strict orders of Darius, an exception was 
made in favor of the sacred island of Delos, on which Datis _ 
landed and performed a magnificent sacrifice. 

The Persians, having safely accomplished their voyage 
across the Algean, came to the coast of Eubca, where they 
first captured the city of Karystus, and thence advanced to 
Eretria. Meanwhile the Eretrians had appealed to the 
Athenians for aid, and the latter had sent to their assistance 
a force of four thousand men. But this detachment, unable 
to render the Eretrians any efficient service on account of 
the prevalence of violent factions among the citizens, some 
of whom were even conspiring to betray the city to the in- 
vaders, returned to Athens. The Eretrians, notwithstanding 
the traitors in their midst, made a brave resistance, but in 
a few days were obliged to surrender. Their country was 
laid waste, their city plundered, their temples burned, and 
the surviving inhabitants reduced to slavery. 

Datis, having thus executed the orders of Darius in regard 
to Eretria, now turned his thoughts toward Athens. After 
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a short repose in Eubeea, the Persians sailed to the coast of 
Attica, and by the advice of Hippias landed on the plain of 
Marathon. Forty-seven years had elapsed since Peisistratus, 
the father of Hippias, had landed at the same spot with a 
much smaller army, triumphantly forced his way to Athens, 
and compelled the citizens to accept him as their ruler. But 
Hippias was soon to learn that the Athenians were now a dif- 
ferent people from those over whom his father had reigned. 
The constitution of Solon, for the preservation of which the 
Athenians had gloriously fought against the Spartans, The- 
bans, Chalkidians, and Aiginetans, was beginning to show its 
good results. Political power was no longer exclusively in 
the hands of a few noble houses. The people were not to be 
awed into submission by the aristocratic pretensions of the 
Eupatride. The privileges of citizenship had been extended 
to so great a number that the populace had now no reason 
to fear that their liberties would be infringed upon by the 
‘nobles. Thus all classes had a living interest in defending 
their country against a foreign foe. 
We may perhaps derive a fair inference in regard to the 
spirit and moral strength of the Athenian people at this 
period from an inspection of the characters of the four men’ 
who then seemed to exert the most marked influence over 
their fellow citizens. These were Miltiades, Xanthippus, 
Aristeides, and Themistokles. Miltiades, already mentioned 
in connection with the Scythian expedition of Darius, had 
returned to Athens after a long sojourn in the Thracian 
Chersonese, whither he had been sent by the tyrant Hip- 
pias about 517 8. c., as the successor of his uncle Miltiades. 
He stood in high repute for his courage and daring. No one 
knew more accurately the merits and defects of the Persian _ 
military organization, in which he had held an important 
post. As he had in former years drawn upon himself the 
enmity of Darius by advocating the destruction of the bridge 
across the Danube, it was natural that he should now become 
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a zealous defender of Athens. His whole previous career 
had, however, tended in a great degree to unfit him for 
Athenian political life. He had left his native city when 
still under the control of the Peisistratidz, and had’ not fa- 
miliarized himself with the radical changes that had been 
brought about by the expulsion of the tyrants and the sub- 
sequent political reforms of Kleisthenes. Having spent the 
greater portion of his life as a military commander on a for- 
eign coast, where he had exercised almost regal authority, he 
was unaccustomed to opposition, had never been led to re- 
strain the ardor of his impetuous nature, and did not alto- 
gether comprehend his duty and responsibility as a citizen of 
a free state. His education as a soldier led him to regard 
the state, not as a community by whose suffrages the highest 
office was bestowed upon the most able citizen, on condition 
that he should discharge it in strict accordance with law and 
hold himself responsible to his fellow citizens, but rather as 
a military camp that owed a blind obedience to the man who 
was most capable of defending it from disaster. In brief, 
Miltiades, though in many respects different in character from 
the late usurper, belonged to the domineering school of the 
Peisistratide rather than to that class of conscientious citi- 
zens represented by Solon. But, notwithstanding his impe- 
rious and un-Athenian nature, he was chosen one of the ten 
generals of the city at the very time that Datis was leading 
his forces against it. His election to this important post fur- 
nishes a striking proof of the wisdom and patriotic spirit of 
his fellow citizens, who, although the character of the man 
was distasteful to them, hesitated not at this critical period 
to avail themselves of his extraordinary abilities. 
Xanthippus was a man of different type. He had received 
his political training under his friend and relative Kleisthe- 
nes, and therefore could scarcely help developing a character 
widely at variance with that of Miltiades. Although he can 
hardly be said to have possessed the military genius of the 
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latter, Xanthippus at a later period honorably commanded the 

naval forces of his country in the famous battle at Mykale, 
drove the Persians from the Thracian Chersonese, captured 
Sestos, and laid the foundations of Athenian supremacy on 
_ the seas ; for which services, as well as for his conscientious 
adherence to the constitution of the state, he was held in 
high esteem throughout his whole life. 

Themistokles and Aristeides, though perhaps not much 
younger in years than the two former, had not been so long 
on the arena of political action. As statesmen, they were 
new and striking productions of the constitution of Kleisthe- 
nes. Unlike Miltiades, they claimed neither gods nor heroes 
among their progenitors; unlike Xanthippus, they were not 
connected either by blood or by marriage with the noblest 
families of the city. Being of middle rank and moderate 
property, both were fair representatives of the new order of 
affairs that prevailed in the state through the political re- 
forms of Kleisthenes. Both had made their way to distine- 
tion by means of their talents and energy, and yet no two 
statesmen in all history present characters so fundamentally 
different. 

Themistokles was a man of the rarest genius and of ex- 
alted ambition. At the battle of Marathon he won his first 
laurels, and his subsequent career was destined to be emi- 
nently glorious, and conducive to the honor and safety of his 
country. But in the attainment of this end he sometimes 
resorted to means the most unscrupulous and reprehensible. 

Aristeides, with less genius and foresight, was equally 
brave and patriotic, but more cautious and conservative, ex- 
hibiting a decided contrast to the fiery and progressive spirit 
of Themistokles. His ambition, less intense and less daring 
than that of his great rival, was always kept conscientiously 
within the bounds of the constitution. He contented himself 
with faithfully discharging his duty as a citizen, and honestly. 
fulfilling the requirements of whatever offices were bestowed 
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upon him by the votes of his fellow citizens. Themistokles, 
when clected to office, too often sought to make the position 
a medium of personal aggrandizement, and was rarely known 
to refuse a bribe if sufficient in amount. Aristeides, jon the 
other hand, never wavered in his integrity, whence he was 
popularly called ‘ Aristeides the Just.” In the course of his 
career he was many times chosen archon, often occupied the 
judge’s bench, and was finally appointed commander of the 
naval forces, in which capacity he was invested with almost 
discretionary power to impose tribute upon theallies. Mani- 
fold as were the opportunities thus afforded of enriching him- 
self, no man could ever accuse Aristeides of having committed 
an injustice or stained his hands with bribes. By the genius 
of Themistokles not only Athens but all Greece may be said 
to have been saved at Salamis. No such brilliant exploit can 
be found in the record of Aristeides, yet the latter always 
retained a firmer hold on the affections of his fellow citizens 
than the former was able to do with all his dazzling qualities ; 
so highly did the Athenians esteem justice and integrity in 
the character of their public men. 

Widely divergent in character and political instincts as 
were these four Athenian leaders at the time of the Persian 
invasion, they were all alike actuated by a noble and gener- 
’ ous determination to preserve their country from the threat- 
ening danger. 

Great was the consternation at Athens when tidings reached 
the city that so formidable a host of invaders was disembar! ~ 
ing on the plain of Marathon. As frequently happens oa 
such occasions, imaginary dangers conspired to render the 
reality more appalling. The minds of the people were agi- 
tated by rumors of treason; but the prevailing spirit was 
one of unconquerable bravery and resolution. With their 
own small army they could scarcely hope to offer effectual 
resistance to the enormous forces of their foe. Their only 
assurance of safety seemed to lie in aid from the other states 
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of Greece. This they could not expect from their nearest 
neighbors, Aigina and Thebes, both still embittered at the 
recent defeats they had sustainedvat the hands of the Athe- 
nians, All eyes were therefore anxiously turned toward 
Sparta, and thither was dispatched in all haste the courier 
Pheidippides, who, performing the journey of one hundred 
and fifty miles, on foot, in the incredibly short space of forty- 
eight hours, made an earnest appeal to the Lacedzemonians, 
reminding them of the sad fate that had lately overtaken Ere- 
tria, and imploring them not to suffer Athens, the most ancient 
among the cities of Hellas, to be likewise enslaved by barba- 
_‘ians. The magistrates expressed their willingness to grant 
the desired aid, but declined to do so immediately, on the 
plea that it was now the ninth day of the moon, when, in 
accordance with a time-honored custom, all the citizens of 
Sparta were required to be at home, in this month at least, to 
celebrate the festival of the Karneian Apollo. They prom- 
ised, however, to send assistance to the Athenians as soon as 
the festival should be over. 
The lukewarm behavior of the Spartans has been justified 
by some historians on the ground that it was in accordance 
with their religious principles ; but this same custom, which 
the Spartans alleged as an excuse for their delay, was violated 
on other occasions when it happened to be to their interest 
so to do. Had Athens fallen into the hands of the invaders, 
nothing could have saved Sparta herself and the entire land of 
Greece from the yoke of Persia. We are not to infer that the 
Spartans offered this custom as a pretext in order altogether 
to avoid sending the desired assistance ; for they did indeed ~ 
send an army in all haste to Attica four days later. Probably 
at first they did not thoroughly appreciate the magnitude of 
the danger, their own city not being immediately threat- 
‘ened; but it must be acknowledged that they displayed a 
total lack of the Panhellenic sentiment that had prompted 
the Athenians to send succor to Miletus and Eretria, 
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- The unsatisfactory answer brought back to Athens by 
Pheidippides on the fifth day from his departure greatly 

troubled the minds of the citizens, who couid not help sus- 
' pecting that their jealous rival city intended to leave them 
to their fate. Yet it caused no change in the plans of 
resistance. Nine thousand hoplites had already been dis- 
patched to the plain of Marathon to oppose the advance of 
the invaders by land, while the remainder of the forces were 
kept-in the city in order to be prepared for an attack by 
sea; for it might be the intention of the Persian command- 
ers, after landing a large force at Marathon, to proceed with 
the fleet to the very harbor of Athens. 

These nine thousand citizens—nine hundred being from 
each of the ten Attic communities—were accompanied by 
their slaves, who served as attendants, and many of whom 
no doubt took part in the ensuing battle as light-armed 
troops. This little force was under the command of ten 
generals, one from each community, each of whom was to 
hold in turn the post of commander-in-chief for the space 
of one day, and then to hand over this authority to the 
next in order. Arriving on the field, they pitched their 
camp in a favorable place about a mile distant from the 
spot where the Persians had disembarked, and in such a 
position that the latter could not advance toward Athens 
without first giving battle. The ten generals then held a 
council of war, in which Miltiades advocated the policy of 
boldly attacking the enemy instead of remaining on the de- 
fensive, alleging that the courage, high spirit, and admirable 
self-confidence of the little army rendered an offensive policy 
perfectly justifiable, and that too long a delay might furnish 
an opportunity to the secret partisans of Hippias, of whom 
there were not a few still left in Athens, to effect an under- 
standing with the enemy and to betray the city. Four of 
the other generals agreed with Miltiades, but the remaining 
five deemed it unwise to risk the fortune and existence of 
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_ Athens on the chance of a single battle, especially since 
there was good ground for expecting the speedy arrival of 
reénforcements from Sparta. The commanders being thus 
equally divided in opinion, the decision of the matter rested 
with the polemarch, or the third in rank of the nine annual 
archons, who by virtue of his office was entitled to a vote in 
the council of the regularly elected generals. Fortunately 
for the Hellenic cause, the polemarch was Kallimachus, a man 
of daring and prompt action. Convinced by the arguments 
of Miltiades, Kallimachus gave the casting vote in favor of 
an aggressive movement. ‘This decision reached, Aristeides, 
who was also one of the ten generals, and had a right to 
the supreme command on the day of his turn, voluntarily 
came forward and resigned that right in favor of Miltiades, 
whom he acknowledged to be a more able and experienced 
general than himself. His example was immediately fol- 
lowed by the rest, and Miltiades became sole commander of 
the whole force. Nevertheless he did not seek an encounter 
with the enemy until the day on which he would have held 
command according to the previous arrangement, which hap- 
pened to be the tenth day after their departure from Athens. 
The delay was probably owing to his desire to fall upon the 
Persians at an unguarded moment, or perhaps unavoidable 
on account of preliminary manceuvres. 

In the mean time, although the promised aid from Sparta 
had not arrived, an event occurred that raised the spirits of 
the Athenians to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and convineed 
them that they were not entirely abandoned. They were 
joined by one thousand hoplites from the little city of Pla- 
tea, which twenty years previously had been freed by the 
Athenians from the Beotians. This little band formed the 

entire military force of the Plateeans, who made use of this 
opportunity of showing their gratitude.toward Athens for 
past services. When we consider that Athens was the main 
object of the vengeance of Darius, and that Plateea was not 
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immediately threatened by the invaders, it must be acknowl- 
edged that this eagerness of the Platzans to assist their for- 
mer benefactors is a noble instance of national gratitude, and 
an example of disinterestedness and self-devotion rare in the 
history of Greece. 

After the arrival of this reénforcement the whole Hel- 
lenic force at Marathon amounted to ten thousand hoplites. 
Of the magnitude of the Persian army we have no trust- 
worthy accounts, but the lowest estimate places it at one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, of whom ten thousand were 
cavalry, while some authorities swell the number to six hun- 
dred thousand. 


CHAPTER IIL 
BATTLE OF MARATHON, 


Tue plain of Marathon lies about seven hours’ march to 
the northeast of Athens, and forms an irregular crescent six 
miles long and two miles broad in its middle and widest 
part. It is bounded on one side by the sea, on the other by 
a semicircular rampart of mountains. The uninterrupted 
flatness of the plain is at the present day scarcely relieved 
by asingle tree. Formerly the northern portion consisted 
of an extensive marsh, which was still to be seen until a 
recent period, when it was drained by the proprietor of the 
tract ; toward the southern extremity lies another marsh of 
smaller dimensions ; whence the size of the plain for stra- 
tegical purposes was really much less than the dimensions 
above given. The surrounding mountain bulwark is perfo- 
rated by four passes, the most southerly of which leads to- 
ward Athens and forms the only outlet of the plain in that 
direction. In ancient times this pass was too narrow for 
vehicles, and was available only for men and beasts of bur- 
den, It was not until a few years ago that a carriage-road 
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was constructed, over which visitors can drive in four hours 
from Athens to Marathon. 

Such was the ground on which was about to be fought one 

of the most memorable battles in all history. For nine days 
had the two hostile armies been encamped on opposite sides 
of the plain, each closely watching the other. The Greeks oc- 
cupied an elevated ledge of ground on the slopes of Mounts 
 Pentelikus and Hymettus near the southwestern extremity of 
the plain, whence they had a clear view over the whole field ; 
while the Persians remained down by the seacoast, having 
the swamp in their rear and their ships close on their left 
flank. The former, in addition to the natural strength of 
their position, had thrown up a line of intrenchments as a 
double guard against an attack from their numerous foes ; 
while the latter, assuming that the mere handful of Greeks 
before them must remain strictly on the defensive, took no 
pains to fortify themselves, and had not the remotest suspi- 
cion of the coming disaster. 
_ On the morning of the tenth day after their departure 
from Athens, which appears to have been the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 490 38. c., Miltiades drew up his army in order of 
battle. The Persians still occupied their former position, 
with their best and bravest troops stationed in the center, 
These consisted of Persians proper and of Sake, a warlike 
subject nation from the steppes of central Asia. Among the 
Greeks the post of honor was the right wing, which on the 
present occasion was commanded by Kallimachus, while on 
the left were stationed the thousand Plateans under their 
leader Aéimnestus. 

Notwithstanding the great numerical inferiority of the 
Hellenic force, Miltiades thought it indispensable to spread 
out his lines until they should show a front equal in length 
to that of the Persian army, in order to avoid the danger 
of being surrounded or outflanked by the superior numbers 
of the latter. At the same time he did not neglect to 
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strengthen his wings as much as possible, to accomplish 
which he was obliged to weaken his center proportionally. 
As has already been said, the Grecian force consisted of 
ten thousand hoplites, besides a large number of attendant 
slaves, who. seem to have rendered important service as 
irregular light-armed combatants; but there were neither 
archers nor cavalry. On the other hand, the hostile army 
was well supplied with expert archers. It is stated by 
ancient writers that the Persian commanders had taken spe- 
cial pains to transport to Greece a squadron of ten thou- 
sand cavalry, and that they had selected Marathon as the 
place of disembarkation in the expectation of finding it a — 
favorable spot for bringing into play that important branch 
of the service, And yet we find no mention of cavalry in 
any well-authenticated description of the battle. The best 
solution of this difficulty seems to lie in the ingenious suppo- 
sition of a German historian, that the Persians had decided 
to abandon the project of approaching Athens by way of 
Marathon, and, not supposing that the Greeks would dare to 
attack them, had already reémbarked their cavalry prepara- 
tory to setting sail directly for the city. This hypothesis 
best accords with all the otherwise inexplicable known facts 
of the case—the absence of cavalry in the action, the de- 
lay of Miltiades in making the attack, the short duration © 
of the engagement, and the ease and rapidity with which 
the Persians retreated aboard their ships after their de- 
feat. - 
A sacrifice having been offered to the god of war,and the 
omens having been found propitious, Miltiades gave the 
order to advance. Issuing from their intrenchments, and 
descending the gentle slope toward the spot where the Per- 
sians were drawn up, the Greeks raised a loud war-cry and 
gradually quickened their pace to a run. Their object in 
thus hastening to a close encounter was to avoid the skillful 
Persian archers, who could, of course, best operate from a — 
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distance ; but their courageous impatience to strike a decisive 
blow for their own and their country’s safety materially 
added to their speed. The Persians were greatly astonished 
when they saw this little band rushing against them with 
such a headlong dash, and thought that the Greeks must 
have been seized with madness. In vain, however, did the 
Persian bowmen shower their arrows against the approach- 
ing hoplites, from whose thick shields and helmets the shafts 
glanced harmlessly off. In a few minutes the Grecian troops 
hurled themselves against the Persian front. The crash was 
terrible. The arms of the Athenians were heavier and more 
destructive than those of the foe; but the courage of the 
latter was scarcely inferior, and their immense numbers gave 
them an overwhelming advantage. The Athenian center, 
which had been weakened for the purpose of strengthening 
the wings, soon began to waver before the solid columns of 
the Persians and Sake; and, although the firm and perse- 
vering Aristeides was posted there, as well as the dashing 
and ambitious Themistokles, that section of the little army 
was finally compelled to give way, and the victorious enemy, - 
heedless of what was taking place on the wings, began to 
follow in hot pursuit. Meanwhile both the Grecian wings 
had succeeded in breaking the array of foemen opposed to 
them, and had scattered them in flight. At this juncture 
Miltiades, who had-foreseen and provided for the possible 
repulse of his center, hastily recalled his wings from pursuit, 
and ordered them to make a combined attack on the rear 
of the exultant and unsuspecting Persians. This mancuvre 
decided the day. The Athenian center, encouraged by this 
efficient aid, at once rallied and again presented an unbroken 
line to the foe, who, thus attacked in front and rear, were 
soon put to flight. Many were driven into the swamp and 
there slain ; others escaped to the shore, whither the previ- 
ously routed Persian divisions had preceded them, and were 
now, in great confusion, embarking on their ships. 
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The victorious Greeks, pressing rapidly forward, did their 
best not only to prevent their foe from embarking, but even 
to capture or burn those vessels still moored to the shore. 
But the Persian archers stationed on the decks kept up an in- 
cessant discharge of arrows, under cover of which the greater 
number of the defeated troops managed to embark. Never- 
theless, the Greeks captured seven vessels. And here the 
struggle was even more desperate and bloody than it had 
been in the main action. It was no longer a battle, but a 
fierce, irregular skirmish, replete with striking instances of 
individual heroism. Some waded out into the water, and, 
in defiance of the arrows, darts, and missiles showered on 
them from the decks above, strove to fire the ships by hurling 
blazing torches. Greek and Persian grappled together in 
the water in a desperate death-struggle. Here fell the pole- 
march Kallimachus, and Stesilaus, one of the ten generals. 
Here perished Kynegeirus, brother of the poet Aischylus, in a 
daring attempt to capture one of the vessels. He had placed. 
his hand on the prow, and was about to climb on board, 
when one of the crew severed his wrist with an axe, and he 
fell back into the sea. The contest did not cease until the 
last Persian vessel had put off from the shore, and the Athe- 
nians had the satisfaction of beholding the hostile fleet stand- 
ing seaward under full sail. The Greeks were left in undis- 
puted possession of the field of battle, the camp and accou- 
trements of the enemy, and an immense amount of treasure 
which had been abandoned in the precipitate flight. Six 
thousand four hundred Persian dead remained on the plain, 
while the entire Grecian loss was one hundred and ninety- 
two. : 
It was now about noon. The Grecian army, filled with — 
enthusiasm by its almost unexpected achievement, joyfully 
beheld the departure of the Persian fleet, and the mountains 
round about were echoing back their shouts of victory. But, 
in the midst of the general gladness, the scouts that had been 
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stationed on the summit of one of the neighboring moun- 
tains dispatched a messenger down to the plain with the 
tidings that the ships of the defeated foe, instead of shaping 
their course for the open sea, were bearing down toward Cape 
Sunium, with the evident intention of doubling that promon- 
tory and attacking Athens. There was no time to be lost. 
Miltiades, leaving on the field of battle a detachment under 
the command of Aristeides to keep guard over the prisoners . 
and spoil, led the remainder of the troops by a forced march 
to the city, where they arrived at nightfall and encamped at 
Kynosarges, on the banks of the Ilissus. 

The citizens had already learned the glorious result of the 
engagement at Marathon; for, as soon as the battle was 
over, a soldier had set out at full speed to carry the news to 
his countrymen, and, although still encumbered with his heavy 
armor, had run so swiftly as to accomplish the journey in 
four hours. As the people anxiously crowded around him to 
learn what tidings he had brought, he staggered and fell 
from sheer exhaustion, exclaiming with his dying voice, 
“Rejoice ! victory is ours!” 

It may well be imagined that Miltiades and his comrades 
found their fellow citizens in a joyful mood, which was 
somewhat dampened by the further news that the Persian | 
fleet might be expected at any moment to make its appear- 
ance off the harbor.’ It did indeed arrive during the night, 
and the Persian commanders had made preparations to dis- 
embark their forces the next day, fully expecting to capture 
an undefended and helpless city. But when the morning 
dawned they were astonished and disconcerted to behold 
the Grecian army—the same army which had inflicted so 
signal a defeat upon them at Marathon the day before 
—drawn up on the shore ready to dispute their landing. 
After a careful consultation, they decided to return at once 
to Asia. 

Thus was Athens saved from the threatened danger, and 
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the Persian fleet sailed homeward with no other booty than 
that which had been obtained from the plunder of Naxos, 
and with no other prisoners than those from Eretria. These 
latter met with a much more lenient fate than usually fell 
to’ the lot of prisoners of war. King Darius, instead of 
reducing them to slavery, assigned them a dwelling-place 
not far from his capital city Susa. What became of the 
ex-tyrant Hippias is not known with certainty. According 
to some ancient writers, he fell in the battle at Marathon ; 
others say that he died from sorrow at the failure of the 
Persian expedition. However that may be, he left several 
sons, who continued to reside at the Persian court and to 
urge the great king to undertake another invasion of Hellas, 
in the confident hope of recovering for themselves their fa- 
ther’s former position as ruler of Athens. 

On the evening of the day of the final departure of the 
Persian fleet, a Lacedseemonian army of two thousand men 
arrived for the purpose of assisting the Athenians. Although 
this force seems pitifully small when we consider that Sparta 
was the most powerful city in Greece—for Athens had sent 
double that number of troops to the aid of Eretria—it must 
in justice to the Spartans be added that they showed a praise- 
worthy eagerness to arrive in time to take part in the battle. — 
Leaving home on the day following the full moon, they had 
marched with such rapidity as to accomplish the whole jour- 
ney in less than three days. On learning what had taken 
place, they expressed their regret at being too late for the 
action, praised the Athenians for their gallant achievements, 
and returned to Sparta. 

This battle of Marathon was most important in its con- 
sequences, both immediate and remote. Had the Persians 
conquered on that day, Athens must have fallen under the 
yoke of a crushing foreign despotism, and the star of Hel- 
lenic civilization would have been extinguished ere it had 
fairly dawned upon the world. Well was it for posterity 
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that such a misfortune was averted ; that humanity was not 
forced to forego the brilliant example and the solid benefits 
of the subsequent development of Hellenic science, philoso- 
phy, literature, and art. 

After the danger was past, the delighted Athenians lost 
no time in returning thanks to the gods for their deliverance. 
Before the battle Miltiades had made a vow that in case the 
Greeks were victorious as many goats should be sacrificed to 
Artemis as foemen should have fallen in the fight. But as 
no less than six thousand four hundred Persians were left 
dead on the field, it was decided by a vote of the people that, 
instead of performing so immense a sacrifice at once, five 
hundred goats should be sacrified annually, and that this 
custom should be kept up as an everlasting memorial of 
Marathon. Of the many costly treasures that the enemy had 
abandoned in their precipitate flight, a tenth part was dedi- 
cated to Athene, Apollo, and Artemis ; and so valuable were 
these spoils that from the portion assigned to Athene, the 
guardian goddess of Athens, the sculptor Pheidias in after 
years constructed the great statue of Athene Promachos that 
stood upon the Acopolis. 

After duly honoring the gods, the Athenians proceeded 
to pay a fitting tribute of respect to their fellow citizens 
who had fallen on the field of battle. To this day can be 
distinguished in the southern part of the plain of Marathon 
the tumulus or mound of earth that was heaped up over 
the carefully collected remains of the hundred and ninety- 
two slain Athenians. In ancient times this tumulus was 
adorned with ten splendid marble columns, on which were 
inscribed the names of the departed heroes. These columns 

-were still standing, and the names upon them were still 
legible, in the time of Pausanias, nearly six hundred years 
after their erection. Another tomb was erected over the re- 
mains of the slaves who had laid down their lives in the Hel- 
lenic cause on that memorable day. In addition to these 
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tombs, there was placed on the battle-field a triumphal mon- 
ument, the inscription * on which was composed by Simonides 
of Keos, who may with propriety be called the poet of Mara- 
thon. Not far from this monument was another memorial 
column, also of white marble, in honor of Miltiades, to whose 
wisdom and energy the Greeks were mainly indebted for 
their great victory. This was a mark of distinction never 
accorded to any other Greek, either before or since his day. | 
Moreover, it was decreed that his portrait should be hung 
up in the Prytaneium or town-hall, and that his statue, 
molded in bronze, should be dedicated to Apollo ‘in the tem- 
ple at Delphi. 

_ Such marks of esteem on the part of his fellow citizens 
should have satisfied the most ambitious of men. Far bet- 
ter would it have been for Miltiades if, like his comrades 
Kallimachus and Stesilaus, he had fallen upon the field of 
Marathon after the victory ; for his subsequent career was 
most unfortunate. Miltiades, whose family had been in for- . 
mer days strong adherents of the Peisistratide, and who had 
himself been indebted to Hippias for his appointment as 
governor of the Thracian Chersonese, had never sympathized 
with the republican constitution of Athens, and heartily dis- 
approved of the popular reforms introduced by Kleisthenes. 
His naturally proud and somewhat overbearing disposition 
had been confirmed and.strengthened by his many years of _ 
command in the Chersonese, where indeed he had exercised 
an absolute and almost irresponsible authority. After the 
victory at Marathon his heart was more than ever swelled 
with pride, and his self-confidence knew no bounds. Tak- 
ing advantage of the enthusiasm manifested for him by his 
fellow citizens, he proposed to them that they should grant 
him the command of a squadron of seventy well-manned 
ships, promising to perform with them an exploit that would 
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enrich Athens with an abundance of spoil, and render her 
more illustrious than ever before. Although this singular 
proposition was nothing less than a demand for a large share 
of discretionary and almost dictatorial power, and decidedly 
unrepublican in its nature, such was the respect. and esteem 
of the Athenians for the man who had obtained for them the 
Marathonian victory that they granted his request, supposing 
that he intended to make a descent on some portion of the 
coast of Asia in retaliation for the late Persian expedition 
against Greece. 

Miltiades, who had kept the object of his enterprise secret 
from his countrymen, sailed at once to the Grecian island of 
Paros, laid siege to its capital city, and demanded of the 
inhabitants the sum of one hundred talents, threatening to 
lay waste the island with fire and sword if it were not paid. 
He did this under the pretext that the Parians had taken 
the side of the Persians and contributed a trireme to the 
fleet of Darius; but his real motive was to revenge him- 
self on the Parian Lysagoras, who had in former years, while 
he was holding his command in Thrace, traduced him to the 
Persian general Hydarnes. The Parians at first promised, 
to pay the money as soon as they could get it together; 
and having thus obtained a short delay, they made good use 
of the time by putting the wall of their city into a condi- 
tion for defense. Then they sent him a message of refusal. 
Miltiades held the city closely besieged for twenty-six days, 
but was unable to capture it. Finally, having received a 
severe wound in the thigh, he gave up the attempt and re- 
turned to Athens. 

Miltiades, notwithstanding his great and deserved popu- 
larity with the Athenian people, had many enemies among 
the more prominent citizens ; some of whom were jealous of 
his fame, while others had taken offense at his haughty and 
overbearing manner. Especially hostile to him were the 
noble family of the Alkmzxonidz, who felt that their pres- 
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tige was cast into the shade by the lately acquired influence 
of the victor ; and now, when the latter returned from Paros 
without the promised spoil and with the disgrace of defeat 
attached to his name, they eagerly seized the opportunity of 
abasing him. 

Xanthippus, father of the great Perikles, then the most 
prominent member of this powerful family, brought an ac- 
cusation against him on the ground that he had deceived 
the Athenians, and to settle a private quarrel had drawn 
them, without their knowledge or consent, into an unjust 
and inglorious enterprise. The trial that ensued presented 
a tragical scene. The wound in his thigh had become so 
painful and so dangerous that the accused was obliged to be 
carried on a couch into the presence of the assembled judges. 
His friends did what they could toward securing his acquit- 
tal; but as it could not be denied that he had brought dis- 
grace upon the city by his ill-judged undertaking, they were 
forced to rest his defense on the glory of his past achieve- 
ments, his capture of Lemnos, his success in making the name 
of Athens respected among the barbarians of Thrace, and 
above all his inestimable services in repulsing the overwhelm- 
ing force of invaders on the field of Marathon. Although 
these considerations had due weight, the judges, after careful 
deliberation, decided that they must pronounce him guilty. 
The offense which he had committed was of such a remark- 
able and extraordinary character that no definite provision 
had been made by the law for its punishment. Xanthippus, 
carried away by the spirit of personal enmity, demanded that 
the hero of Marathon, the savior of his country, should be 
condemned to death ; but the judges thought it sufficient to 
impose upon him a fine of fifty talents, which would probably 
be enough to cover the cost of the expedition. 

Later historians, such as Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch, say that after the passing of this sentence Miltia- 
des, unable to pay the fine, was cast into prison and there — 
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died from the effects of his wound. But there is reason to 
believe that this is a. mere fable, invented to portray in still 
deeper colors the lamentable fate.of the benefactor of Ath- 
ens. Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment. It was 
customary in ancient Athens to allow to those who were con- 
demned to pay a fine a limited period of time to enable them 
to raise the money before compulsory measures were taken ; 
and that any exception was made in the case of Miltiades is, 
to say the least, highly improbable. The truth seems to be 
that he died a few days after the close of his trial by reason 
of his wound having gangrened. The fine was afterward 
paid by his son Kimon. 

However much we may pity Miltiades and sympathize 
with him in his misfortune, we can not with justice accuse 
the Athenians of ingratitude toward their benefactor, as some 
writers, both ancient and modern, have thoughtlessly done. 
No people in all history knew better than they how to honor 
the citizen worthy of honor, and how to punish where pun- 
ishment was deserved. Great services may palliate a subse- 
quent wrong, they can not justify it ; and in passing judg- 
ment upon the political actions of the Athenians, we must 
bear in mind that their position was a peculiar one. Too 
great power or influence in the hands of one citizen was lia- 
ble to result in serious danger to the state ; and had Miltiades 
been acquitted in consideration of his former services, others 
would have been encouraged by the assurance of impunity 
to act in the same arrogant and reckless manner, and to seek 
_their own aggrandizement at the expense of the liberties of 


the people. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SECOND PERSIAN INVASION. 


Preparations of Darius and Xerxes. 


Kine Darius was far from satisfied with the issue of his 
great expedition against Greece. Eretria had indeed been 
captured and destroyed ; but his principal foe still survived, 
with increased influence and glory. The prestige of the 
Persian arms must be restored and Athens‘humbled at any 
cost. That there might be no chance of failure this time, 
Darius began his preparations on a far more extensive scale 
than before. The best troops in the empire were summoned, 
and the vast resources of Persia strained to their utmost. 
For three years all western Asia resounded with the prepara- 
tions for war; but just as the requisite arrangements had 
been completed, the attention of the king was diverted by a 
rebellion in the province of Egypt. This event would have 
caused but slight delay in the intended expedition against 
Greece, had not Darius sickened and died after a prosperous 
(although not uniformly successful) reign of thirty-six years. 

His son Xerxes, who succeeded him on the throne, was 
much inferior in energy, and cherished no particular ani- 
mosity against the Athenians. Consequently, he manifested 
no haste in carrying into execution his father’s designs. The 
rebellion in Egypt was still unsubdued, and the new king 
was anxious to reduce that province once more to subjection ; 
a task that kept him busy for upward of a year, after which 
he was at leisure to proceed against Greece. He seemed to 
have as little desire to do so as before, and in this lukewarm- 
ness was encouraged by the cautious counsels of his wise and 
experienced uncle Artabanus. On the other hand, Mardonius, 
aggrieved by his former defeat in Thrace and the shipwreck 
of his fleet off Mount Athos, was eager for an opportunity 
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to redeem his character as a general, and continually urged 
the young king to carry out his father’s intentions. The sons 
of Hippias used their influence to the same effect, as did like- 
wise many other Grecian exiles who had sought refuge in 
Persia, and who bore their countrymen no good will for hav- 
ing banished them. Xerxes finally yielded to their persua- 
sions, and resolved to undertake the contest. Not content 
with the preparations made by Darius, he ordered that large 
additional bodies of horse and foot should be assembled, that 
more ships should be added to the already enormous fleet, 
and that vast stores of munitions of war should be accumu- 
lated. In all this, Xerxes was actuated not merely by a de- 
termination to accomplish the conquest of Greece, but also, 
and perhaps in a still greater degree, by motives of personal 
vanity. He resolved that his army should be, the largest 
and most splendid ever assembled under the banners of any 
one sovereign, and that its march to Greece should be not so 
much a campaign as a grand triumphal procession, of which 
he himself should be the central and most conspicuous figure. 
Four years more were spent in incessant preparation, and 
at last, in the autumn of 481 8. c., the various divisions of 
the immense army were ordered to rendezvous at Sardis, 
whither Xerxes himself repaired, in order to accompany the 
- expedition on itsmarch. The fleet, which consisted of twelve 
hundred and seven war-galleys and wellnigh double that 
_ number of transport-vessels, was scattered along the coasts 
of Ionia, the Hellespont, and Thrace. It was not the inten- 
tion of Xerxes to proceed directly across the Aigean, as 
Datis and Artaphernes had done, but to cross the Hellespont 
with his land forces, and to march through Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly, while the fleet accompanied him by sailing 
along the shore. He also showed a wise foresight in sending 
forward along the line of this projected route immense stores 
of provisions, and stationing them under a strong guard, at 
convenient distances, almost up to the confines of Greece, 
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Two memorable works were constructed by the order of 
Xerxes to facilitate his progress : a bridge across the Helles- 
pont, whereby were avoided the trouble and delay involved 
in transporting his immense army over that strait in boats ; 
- and a canal through the neck of land that connected Mount 
Athos with the continent, enabling his fleet to avoid the 
danger of doubling that rocky promontory, so fatal to Mar- 
donius. The bridge extended from the neighborhood of 
Abydos, on the Asiatic coast, to a point between Sestos and 
Madytus on the European side. Herodotus estimates the 


width of the strait in this place at seven stadia, or somewhat — 


more than four thousand feet; a more accurate modern 
measurement places it at just one English mile. This work 
was at first intrusted to Egyptian and Pheenician engineers, 
who constructed the bridge of small vessels stationed in a 


continuous line from one shore to the other, and fastened to- _ 
gether by strong cable-ropes of flax and papyrus. Had the 


Hellespont been an ordinary river, instead of an arm of the 
sea subject to violent marine storms, this structure would no 
doubt have answered its purpose ; but the builders, deceived 
by the usually placid appearance of the water, had not pro- 
vided for the possible contingency of a high wind and a 
rough sea. No sooner had they triumphantly announced to 
Xerxes that the bridge was finished, and that he might lead 
his army across it, than there arose a furious tempest which 
shattered it to pieces; whereat Xerxes was so wroth that 
he ordered the engineers to be beheaded, the Hellespont 
to be scourged with three hundred lashes, and a pair of fet- 
ters to be cast into it. Another set of engineers, probably 
Ionian Greeks, who were better acquainted with the nature 
of the Hellespont, undertook the work, and brought it to a 
successful completion. In fact, they constructed two bridges, 
one for the passage of the army, and the other for the bag- 
gage-wagons and beasts of burden. Both were composed of 
long lines of large ships, anchored abreast of one another, 
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with their prows pointing toward the Algean, and secured 
by cables stretching from shore to shore. 

The difficult and laborious task of cutting a canal through 
the isthmus connecting Mount Athos with the mainland occu- 
pied a large force of men for three years. Some writers deny 
that Xerxes could have accomplished these two great works, 
and treat as mere fables the accounts handed down in regard 
to them ; but not only are both the bridge and the canal dis- 
tinetly attested by Herodotus and Thucydides, two of the 
most conscientious and accurate historians of ancient times, 
but traces of the latter can be clearly distinguished at the 
present day. 


The March— Enumeration. 


All had been completed by the time Xerxes arrived at 
Sardis late in the autumn of the year 481. Heralds were 
sent at once to the cities of Greece, excepting Athens and 
Sparta, to demand earth and water. The army remained 
encamped at or near Sardis during the winter, and early in 
the following spring began its march in the direction of the 
Hellespont in two grand divisions. Between these space 
enough was left for Xerxes himself, with his body-guard and 
his extensive retinue of courtiers ; and indeed the attendants 
of the king were numerous enough to form an army by them- 
selves. The vanguard of his private escort consisted of a 
thousand cavalry and a thousand spearmen, all of pure Per-' 
sian blood. After them came ten superbly decorated steeds, 
of the sacred Niszan breed, from the famous plain of Me- 
dia. Then followed the consecrated chariot of the supreme 
god of the Persians, drawn by eight white horses. Upon 
this chariot no mortal was allowed to sit, not even the king 
himself, the charioteer walking by its side. This pageant, 
of course, had a religious significance, and was intended to 
propitiate the gods, and to call down their blessings on the 
great expedition. Then followed the splendid chariot of 
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Xerxes, likewise drawn by Niszan horses, and escorted by a 
brilliant cavalcade of Persian nobles. Immediately behind 
came a troop of ten thousand cavalry, and the same number 
of infantry, all picked men of unmixed Persian race. The 

ten thousand infantry were called “the Immortals,” because 
their number was always kept complete. Such was the royal 
cortége, after which, at a distance of two stadia, followed the 
other half of the main army. : 

In this order the Persians departed from Sardis, marched 
through the province of Mysia, and, coming to the place 
where once had stood the famous city of Troy, encamped on 
the banks of the little river Skamander, so often mentioned 
in the Homeric poems, the waters of which proved insufficient 
for that immense host of men and beasts. Xerxes, after 
having sacrificed a thousand oxen to Athene, and honored in 
various other ways the memory of the heroes of Troy, pro- 
ceeded to Abydos. Desiring to survey his forces before 
crossing over to the European shore, he here caused a marble 
throne to be erected on the summit of a high hill, whence he 
could obtain a good view of the mighty host before him. 
The next day at dawn the army began to cross the bridges 
into Europe ; and so vast was the host that seven days and 
seven nights were required to complete the passage. Halt-. 
ing at a plain on the seacoast, near the mouth of the river 
‘Hebrus, whither the fleet had also repaired in accordance 
with previous orders, Xerxes prepared to make an enumera- 
tion of his entire armament. 

Never, before or since, in the history of humanity, has 
there been gathered together an army so immense in num- 
ber, composed of so many different and far-distant nations, 
under the command of one general, and with one object in 
view. The land force was composed of warriors of forty- 
six different subject nations of Persia, each clad in its own 
national costume, and marching under its own leaders ; while 
eight different nationalities entered into the composition of 
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the naval forces. Each of these carried its own customary 
arms, which widely differed in kind and efficiency. The Sa- 
gartii, for instance, a nomadic Persian tribe, serving as horse- 
men, were armed with the dagger’ and the lance, with both 
-of which weapons they were equally skillful ; while the Ethi- 
opians from the upper Nile, with bodies painted half red, 
half white, were clothed in the skins of lions and hyenas, and, 
in addition to their spears, carried long bows with arrows of 
- reed tipped with sharp stones. 

The manner in which Xerxes numbered his army was. 
peculiar. Ten thousand men having been gathered together 
in as small a space as possible, an inclosure was erected 
around them, after which they were ordered to march out 
of it, and another ten thousand marched in. This process 
was repeated until all the land forces had passed through 
the inclosure, which was found to have been filled and emp- 
tied 170 times, from which it was concluded that the num- 
ber of men in the army amounted to 1,700,000, exclusive 
of 80,000 cavalry, 20,000 Arabian camel-drivers, and a large 
number of Libyan charioteers. But this enumeration com- 
prised the land army alone. The fleet was composed of 
1,207 war-vessels and 3,000 transport-ships. Each war-gal- 
_ ley contained 200 sailors and 30 warriors, and each of the 
other ships carried at least 80 men. Therefore, when the 
total is, taken, we find that the whole force may be com- 
puted at 2,317,610 men. Not content with these stupendous 
numbers, Xerxes levied extensive contributions both of men . 
and ships on the various tribes and cities of Thrace, as he 
passed along from Doriskus toward Thessaly. In this manner 
he augmented his force by 300,000 infafhtry and no less than 
300 ships, with an aggregate crew of 24,000 ; so that, by the 
time he reached the Grecian frontier, his entire armament 
amounted to 2,641,610 men. To these must be added, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Herodotus, an equal number of 
servants, camp-followers, cooks, etc., whereby the already 
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enormous host becomes swelled beyond 5,000,000. These 
figures are seriously given by Herodotus, who evidently be- 
lieved that the army of Xerxes was even larger, on the 
ground that the number of attendants in reality greatly 
exceeded that of the fighting-men. But the estimate can not 
'be accepted, because so enormous a multitude, while on the 
march, could not possibly have obtained sufficient food to en- 
able them to subsist. Without doubt, however, this was by 
far the largest army ever collected. Such is the unanimous 
testimony of all our authorities, and the conclusion is enforced 
by the vast extent of the Persian empire, and the many years 
spent in energetic preparation for the expedition. - 

Before the departure of the army from Doriskus, Xerxes 
embarked on a Sidonian ship, on the deck of which a golden 
tent had been spread, and reviewed the ficet as it sailed past — 
him. ‘Then, having divided the army into three parts, he 
caused them to march by as many different routes through 
Thrace and Macedonia, as far as the range of Olympus, while 
. the fleet skirted the coast in the same direction. On this 
march the Persians not only met with no opposition, but 
even obtained reénforcements from the tribes of Thrace, 
as well as from the Hellenic cities lying along the route, 
each of which was compelled to sustain the army for one 
day, and to provide for the entertainment of the royal court. 
The loss sustained by these cities was not confined solely to 
the food consumed by the troops, but included the gold and 
silver utensils that were placed on the table of the king, and 
invariably stolen by his subordinates. Not a few cities were 
ruined in consequence. The Thracians expended on this occa- 
sion the sum of four hundred talents. Megakreon of Abdera 
advised his fellow citizens to assemble in their temples and 
thank the gods that Xerxes was wont to take but one meal a 
day ; for, had he also breakfasted, the Abderites would have 
been compelled either to abandon their city, or to drag out 
a miserable existence in abject poverty. 
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Condition of Affairs in Hellas. 


While this torrent of invasion is about to swoop down on 
the land of Hellas, threatening td overwhelm in its appar- 
ently irresistible course the whole Hellenic nation, let us di- 
rect our glance south of the mountain-chain of Olympus, 
which the Persians have already reached, and. observe what 
_ preparations have been made to meet it. 

Of the condition of affairs in Greece immediately after the 
battle of Marathon and the retreat of the armament of Darius, 
our knowledge is limited and indefinite. Kleomenes of Sparta 
was no longer among the living. The A®ginetans, who had 
been compelled by him to cease their hostilities against Ath- 
ens, and to give hostages to the Athenians as a pledge of 
peace, took advantage of his death to persuade the Spartans 
to demand from Athens the restoration of those hostages. 
The Athenians declining to comply with this demand, the 
Aiginetans began hostilities afresh. This war, though greatly 
to be deprecated as an exhausting and fratricidal contest be- 
tween two flourishing Grecian states, ultimately produced one 
good result for Greece, in that it compelled the Athenians to 
"increase their naval force, and thus, by making Athens a lead- 

ing maritime power, paved the way for the victory at Salamis, 
and indirectly saved Greece from becoming a satrapy of 
Persia. 

At Athens the principal actors in the political field 
were Aristeides and Themistokles, the former of whom was 
chosen chief archon for the year succeeding the battle of 
Marathon, 489 B. c., and was now more highly honored than - 
ever, on account of is personal and official integrity, his faith- 

-fulness in the performance of public duty, and his services in 
the field. Nevertheless, he was not without personal enemies, 
for the very uprightness of his conduct as a public man 
could not fail to give offense to those whose dishonest schemes 
were thereby thwarted. Such men naturally ranged them- 
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selves on the side of Themistokles in the great political strife 
that arose between the rival statesmen. The cause of this 
enmity lay not solely in the personal ambition of the re- 
spective leaders, but also, and in a still greater degree, in 
their.antagonistic views concerning the true method of de- 
veloping the power and resources of the state. 

Themistokles believed it absolutely essential to the safety 
and well-being of Athens that her citizens should devote their 
energies to building up a substantial naval force, and made use 
of every opportunity to urge upon them this policy. On the 
other hand, the more conservative Aristeides deprecated such 
a course, and maintained that it was the manifest interest of 
the commonwealth to bend its efforts toward becoming power- 
ful on land in preference to seeking the dominion of the sea. 
The event proved. that Aristeides was wrong. He was one 
of those who thought that the battle of Marathon had for 
ever settled the conflict between Greeks and Persians, while 
the unerring eye of Themistokles discerned a far greater 
struggle in the future. He foresaw that Greece would be 

.exposed to another barbarian invasion, more dangerous than 
the one she had escaped, and that the only way of meeting 
it with any hope of success was to prepare a powerful fleet. 
In this branch of service the Persians were weakest ; and it 
had been demonstrated in the Ionian insurrection that a Gre- 
cian fleet was more than a match for double its number of 
Persian war-vessels. The genius of Themistokles foresaw to 
a certain extent the needs of the future ; but the less astute, 
less comprehensive, and less daring mind of Aristeides re- 
fused to accept the calculations of his rival.. He considered 
them founded more on fancy than on facts, and insisted all 
the more strongly on his own policy, alleging that the equip- 
ment and’ maintenance of a large sea force would inevitably 
produce in the customs and habits of the Athenians a change 
at variance with their former mode of life and the natural law 
of their development. This strife between Themistokles and 
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: 

Aristeides lasted more than four years, and finally became so 
violent that Aristeides is reported to have remarked one day, 
“The affairs of the Athenians can never prosper until they 
throw either me or Themistokles into the barathron.” Their 
rivalry at last waxed so hot that it became necessary to pro- 
ceed to a vote of ostracism, by means of which each of them 
hoped to effect the banishment of the other. The sentence 
of ostracism fell on Aristeides, and Themistokles, relieved 
from opposition, began energetically to carry out his plans. 

By this time the din of the Persian preparations had 
reached the ears of the Athenians, and the wisdom of the 
policy on which Themistokles had so long strenuously in- 
sisted was now fully vindicated in the minds of his country- 
men. The time was manifestly short. Owing to the delays 
of Xerxes, several years elapsed before the storm finally burst 
upon Athens ; but time was not the only required element in 
the building of a navy. There was in the public treasury of 
Athens a large amount of money, the proceeds of the silver- 
mines of Laurium, which were the property of the state. The 
revenue arising from these mines had always been divided 
- among the citizens. Themistokles now persuaded the Athe- 
nians to rencunce their right to such a division, and caused 
them to apply the money to the development of their naval 
' force, to construct as many war-ships as possible, and to 
transfer the navy-yard from Phalerum to the much safer and 
more defensible Peirzus. In this way he provided for the 
‘construction of two hundred triremes. 

Such was the state of affairs when, in 481 B. c., the 
heralds of Xerxes arrived in Greece to demand from the 
various cities earth and water. As has already been stated, 
no heralds were sent either to Sparta or to Athens. These 
two cities, regarding the war as directed specially against 
them, hastened to consult the oracle at Delphi, and at the 
same time summoned a Panhellenic council at the isthmus 
of Corinth, for the purpose of agreeing on some general plan 
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of resistance to the coming invasion. This council first di- 
rected its endeavors toward putting an end to the broils still 
subsisting between various Hellenic cities, and especially to 
the bloody war raging between Athens and A’gina. The 
latter state promptly accepted the terms of reconciliation thus 
proposed, and thereby freed herself from all further suspicion 
of favoring the Medes. Messengers were also sent to those 
Grecian cities that were supposed to be inclined to take sides 
with the enemy, or to be indifferent to the issue of the con- 
test ; especially to Argos and Korkyra, and to the Greeks of 
Krete and Sicily. 

Spies were at once dispatched to Sardis to observe and 
report upon the preparations and the probable plans of the 
Persians. These spies were detected, and were on the point 
of being put to death, when Xerxes ordered their release, 
believing that if they returned to Greece and reported how 
vast was the Persian armament, their countrymen would 
become aware of the futility of resistance. But to resist, 
the Greeks were fully determined ; and yet the prevailing 
terror throughout the land was great, as is evinced by the 
response of the Delphic oracle to the Athenians. When the 
Athenians sent to Delphi for advice, scarcely had the mes- 
sengers taken their seats inside the temple when the priest- 
ess, suddenly inspired by the divine frenzy, abruptly ad- 
dressed them : 

“O unhappy ones, why sit you here? Leave your homes, 
and the lofty crags crowned by your city, and flee to the 
ends of the earth! Everything is already lost; for Ares is 
coming in his Scythian chariot to work your ruin. Nor will 
you alone be the sufferers. Many walls will be leveled with 
the ground, and many shrines of the gods will be over- 
whelmed with fire. Away! and sink your souls in sorrow 
at the misfortunes in store!” ; 

The messengers withdrew from the temple in astonish- 
ment and confusion. Not daring to return to Athens with 
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such an answer, they soon reéntered as suppliants, bearing 
olive-branches in their hands, and declared that they would 
not leave the sanctuary until the god should vouchsafe them 
amore propitious reply ; whereupon the priestess again ad- 


~ dressed them as follows: 


“ Athene can not appease the Olympian Zeus, though she 
prays to him with many words and much wisdom. This 
only can I assure you: When the foe shall have taken all 
that the land of Kekrops holds within it, Zeus grants to the 
prayers of Athene that the woopEN watts shall be your 
safeguard. Await not the tramp of man and horse, but turn 
your backs to the foe and retire. Some other day you shall 
meet them in battle. O divine Salamis! thou too shalt de- 
stroy the children of women, either at the seed-time or at the 
harvest.” 

This second reply, though less discouraging than the first, 
was much more difficult to interpret. When it was brought 
to Athens the citizens were sorely puzzled, especially by the 
phrase “ wooden walls,” on which evidently hinged the cor- 
rect interpretation of the whole. The opinion finally pre- 
vailed that the words in question had reference to the fleet. 
But the general impression was that there could be no hope 
of safety, even on board their ships, unless they should aban- 
don their country for ever, and seek another home on some 
distant coast; for the concluding words of the prophecy 
seemed to indicate that, if they risked a naval battle off their 
own shores, they would suffer defeat and destruction at Sala- 
mis. Had the Athenians acted in accordance with this im- 

‘pression and abandoned their country, Xerxes would have 
been successful, and Greece would have become a Persian 
province. But, just at this critical moment, Themistokles 
came forward and suggested to his despairing countrymen 
that if the god had wished to convey the idea that the Greeks 
were to suffer a calamity at Salamis, he would not have ap- 
plied to that island the term divine ; and that the latter part 
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of the prediction therefore referred to the enemies of Greece 
who were doomed to perish there. This view found favor in 
the eyes of the people, who determined to embark on their 
' ships and boldly give battle to the barbarians. 
About the same time representatives from all those states 
that had decided not to submit to Xerxes assembled at the 
isthmus of Corinth to provide for the common defense. As 
soon as they came together, there seemed to be danger of 
dispute concerning the precedence, since it was necessary 
that some single state should be acknowledged as the hege- 
mon or presiding leader of the confederacy. No one could 
deny that Sparta was the most powerful by land; but, on 
the other hand, while she could only show a naval force 
of fifteen war-vessels, Athens possessed a larger fleet than 
_all the other states combined. It was therefore at first pro- 
posed that Sparta should have the leadership on land and 
Athens on the sea; but when the Athenians saw that such 
an arrangement would be displeasing not only to Sparta, but 
to many others among the allies, they gave a signal proof of 
their Panhellenic patriotism by withdrawing their claims. 
This generous self-sacrifice was all the more memorable when 
contrasted with the lack of zeal displayed by some of the 
other states in the common cause. Argos refused to contrib- 
ute any aid whatever, on the ground that her ancient dignity 
as the first of Grecian states forbade her to participate in any 
Panhellenic movement save as lord and leader of the rest. 
The Kretans likewise sent in a refusal, alleging that they had 


received a prohibitory response from the Delphic oracle: | 


The Korkyrzans promised aia, but neglected to furnish any ; 
and Gelon, the powerful monarch of Syracuse, haughtily de- 
clined to contribute any assistance whatever, unless he were 
appointed commander-in-chief of all the allied forces. 
Although the great Thessalian family of the Aleuade 
threw their influence into the Persian scale, the greater por- 
tion of the Thessalian people showed a disposition to resist 
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the invaders ; wherefore a force of ten thousand hoplites was 
sent to their assistance, under the command of the Spartan 
Euenetus and the Athenian Themistokles, which in conjunc- 
_ tion with the Thessalian cavalry took up a position in the 
vale of Tempe, between the ranges of Olympus and Ossa, - 
the only available pass leading from Macedonia into Thes- 
saly. But, having observed that the fleet of Xerxes could 
easily disembark an army in their rear, and at the same time 
learning that there was another pass farther to the west, lead- 
ing through the craggy range of Olympus, they abandoned 
Tempe as an untenable position. The hoplites returned to 
the isthmus ; and the Thessalians, unable to defend them- 
‘selves alone, recognized the authority of Xerxes, to whom 
they proved of great service in the course of the war. 

By the time the great king had reached Macedonia, the 
heralds whom he had sent to Greece returned to meet him, 
bringing earth and water from all the states on the north 
of Kitheron except Thespiz and Platea. Notwithstanding 
this defection, the states that still remained steadfast did 
not lose courage. It was at once decided that another stand 
should be- made against the invaders, both by land and by 
sea, the pass of Thermopyle and the straits of Artemisium 
being selected as the most suitable points of defense. The 
latter (so named from a temple of Artemis that crowned the 
northernmost headland of Eubcea) was at the northern en- 
trance of the long and narrow channel called the Euripus, 
flowing between that island and the mainland. Through this 
channel lay the nearest and safest route by sea from the 
Macedonian coast to Attica. 

Thermopylae, or the “ Hot Gates” (so called from certain 
warm springs at or near the spot), was the name given to the 
. narrow entrance from Thessaly into Lokris, the only road by 
which an invading army could conveniently penetrate into 
southern Greece. It consisted of two passes about half a 
mile apart, with a wider space intervening, and was formed 
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by the precipitous approach of Mount (ta to the impassable 
morasses that lined the Augean coast. At both passes the 
space between the rugged slope of Mount (ita and the edge 
of the morass was so narrow as barely to leave room for a 
single wagon-track ; and across the pass on the Thessalian 
side were the remnants of a wall that had in former times 
been constructed by the Phokians for the purpose of defend- 
ing themselves against their aggressive Thessalian neigh- 
bors.* This wall the Greeks at once set about repairing, 
with a view to making a desperate stand at Thermopyle, 
which was a much more defensible position than Tempe, 
since the presence of the Grecian fleet at the straits of Arte- 
misium would effectually prevent the Persians from landing 
a force in the rear of the defenders. 


CHAPTER V. 
THERMOPYLZ AND ARTEMISIUM. 


The Hellenic Forces. 


Ir was now about the end of June, and Xerxes in his 
progress through Macedonia had reached the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf, where stands the modern city of Salonica. 
The allied fleet, under command of the Spartan admiral Eu- _ 
rybiades, proceeded to Artemisium ; while King Leonidas, — 
the younger brother and euccessor of the late Kleomenes, 
led to Thermopyle a small force, which, far from represent- 
ing the full strength of the allied Grecian states, seems sur- 


* The physical features of Thermopyle are at the present day very differ- 
ent from what they were in the time of Xerxes, by reason of the change in 
the coast-line, caused by the accumulation of soif brought down by the Sper. 
cheius and other adjacent rivers. 
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prisingly meager. It consisted of 300 Spartans, 500 hoplites 
from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from the Arkadian 
Orchomenus, 1,000 from other cities of Arkadia, 400 Corin- 
thians, 200 Phliasians, and 80 Mykenzans. Such was the 
slender array with which Leonidas left the Peloponnesus to 
oppose the enormous host of Xerxes. But as he marched 

through Beotia, Phokis, and Lokris, he was joined by 1,000 
Phokians, 700 Thespians, 500 Thebans, and the entire avail- 
able force of the Opuntian Lokrians. The two last-men- 
tioned states had already offered earth and water to the 
heralds of Xerxes; but, partly encouraged and partly over- 
awed by the approach of Leonidas, they contributed their 
contingent to the defending army, now amounting to about 
6,000 hoplites, and a somewhat larger number of light- 
armed soldiers, if we assume each hoplite to have been ac- 
‘companied by one attendant, and each Spartan by several, 
as was the prevailing custom. In considering the component 
parts of this little army, we can not but wonder at the small- 
ness of the Spartan contingent. But it must be remembered 
that this was merely an advanced guard, and that after the 
close of the Olympian and Karneian festivals, both of which 
were nigh at hand, the entire Spartan force expected to hasten 
to the scene of action. 

Arriving at Thermopyle, the Greeks took up their posi- 
tion in the pass, but learned that there was a footpath lead- 
ing across the mountains through a craggy ravine, a short 
distance to the southwest of Thermopyle, by means of which 
the enemy might throw a force into their rear. A council 
of war was held, in which the Peloponnesian commanders 
expressed themselves in favor of falling back to the isthmus 
of Corinth ; but when Leonidas saw with what indignation 
the Phokians and Lokrians opposed this proposition, he de- 
cided to remain, and took the precaution of posting the 
Phokian troops at a favorable spot near the summit of the 
mountain-ridge, for the purpose of guarding the pathway. 
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At the same time he sent back messengers to the various 
Grecian cities, with earnest appeals for reénforcements. 

The naval force that had assembled at the straits of Ar- 
temisium consisted of 271 triremes, of which 147 were from 
Athens, manned by Athenians, Chalkidians, and Platzans, 
40 from Corinth, 20 from Megara, 18 from Aigina, and 12 
from Sikyon; while the Lacedsemonians furnished 10, the 
Epidaurians 8, the Eretrians 7, the Treezenians 5, the Styre- 
ans of Eubcea 2, and the little island of Keos 2. Besides 
these, there were nine penteconters, or vessels of fifty oars 
each, furnished in part by the Keans and in part by the 
Opuntian Lokrians. The crew of this fleet comprised about 
60,000 men, of whom 25,000 were Athenians. 'Themistokles 
commanded the Athenian and Adeimantus the Corinthian 
contingent, but the supreme command was vested in the ~ 
Spartan Eurybiades, on account of the persistent refusal of 
the allies to serve under an Athenian admiral. 


Preliminary Movements. 


Shortly after their arrival at Artemisium, three ships 
were sent forward to watch the movements of the Persian 
fleet as it came working its way southward along the Thes- 
salian coast. The Persians also had sent in advance ten of 
their swiftest vessels, to observe the position of the Greeks ; 
and these two detachments unexpectedly hove in sight of 
each other near the island of Skiathus. The Grecian com- 
manders, thinking that the whole Persian fleet was close upon 
them, put their vessels about and attempted to escape, the 
Persians giving chase. One of the Grecian ships, an Athe- 
nian, ran ashore near the mouth of the river Peneius, and 
was destroyed, the crew escaping by land. The other two, 
an A‘ginetan and a Treezenian, were captured by the one! 
after a desperate resistance. 

That night the Grecian scouts that had been stationed on 
the heights of Skiathus endeavored, by means of fire-signals, - 
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to convey the intelligence of what had taken place to their 
countrymen at Artemisium; the effect of which was to throw 
the Grecian commanders into such’a panic, that they with- 
drew with their fleet farther into the Euripus, and halted 
opposite Chalkis, where the channel was much narrower and 
therefore more defensible. By this movement, however, they 
left the way open to the Persians for disembarking an army 
in the rear of the defenders of Thermopyle. This position’ 
would therefore have become untenable had not a terrible 
’ hurricane overtaken the Persian fleet off the craggy coast 
of Magnesia. The storm lasted three days, causing the de- 
struction of four hundred war-vessels, and a much greater 
-number of transport-ships. The Greeks at Chalkis, informed 
of this disaster by their lookouts on the mountains of Eubea, 
immediately recovered courage and returned to Artemisium. 
Immediately after their arrival there, fifteen Persian vessels, 
which had strayed from the rest, mistaking the Grecian fleet 
for a portion of their own, unsuspectingly approached and 
were captured. 


The Battle of Thermopyle. 


Meanwhile Xerxes had pitched his camp not far from 
Thermopyle, and remained there four whole days without 
taking any measures to dislodge the defenders from their 
position. His intense anxiety in regard to the fate of his 
fleet was doubtless the cause of this inaction. So soon as 
he was assured that the greater number of his vessels had 
escaped the hurricane, he began the assault by sending for- 
ward a large detachment of Medes, with orders to take the 
Greeks alive and bring them into his presence. They brave- 
ly advanced to the attack, but soon found themselves over- 
matched in a hand-to-hand fight, their short spears, wicker 
shields, and light tunics proving of little avail against the 
long pikes and heavy defensive armor of the hoplites. Nev- 
ertheless, they fought valiantly and fell in great numbers, 
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others continually advancing to take the place of the slain. 
In this manner the contest was kept up throughout the 
whole day, until at last Xerxes, convinced of the inability 
of the Medes either to force the pass or to capture its de- 
fenders, recalled them, and ordered the 10,000 “Immortals” 
to undertake the task. Led by their commander Hydarnes, 
they pressed forward to the fray, and fought as valorously 
as the Medes had done before them, but with no better suc- 
cess. Multitudes were slain, while of the Greeks very few 
had thus far fallen. Xerxes, who witnessed the struggle from 
a distant eminence, is said to have thrice leaped from his 
throne in terror at the repeated repulses thus suffered by the 
flower of his army. 

At last the “Immortals ” too were obliged to retire from 
the contest, which was renewed the next day by fresh Per-_ 
sian troops. The main hope of the invaders now was that 
the Greeks, being so few in number, would finally become 
exhausted by incessant fighting and fatigue ; but as a pass 
so narrow could readily be defended by a very small band, 
Leonidas had taken the precaution to divide his force into a 
number of detachments, which took part in the contest by 
turns, and thereby preserved their energies fresh. Hence 
the efforts of the Persians during the second day of the bat- 
tle were as futile as they had been the day before. 

Just before nightfall Ephialtes, a Malian, and certain 
others familiar with the country, hoping for a rich reward, 
conveyed to Xerxes information of the pathway leading 


across the mountain. The great king, overjoyed at being _ 


thus delivered from his perplexity, forthwith dispatched — 
Hydarnes and the 10,000 “Immortals” by that route, that 

they might fall upon the rear of the Greeks at Thermopylae, 
and thus hem them in. Ephialtes guided them along the 
‘ravine, through which the stream of the Asopus descends 
from its mountain source, and thence up the steep declivity 
of Mount C&ta, at the summit of which they arrived at day- 
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break and found themselves face to face with the party of 
Phokians, 1,000 in number, on guard there. Both parties 
were equally surprised at the encounter. Hydarnes in alarm 
inquired of Ephialtes whether these men also were Lacede- 
monians, and, being informed of the contrary, boldly led his 
forces on to the attack. The Phokians fought bravely, but, 
overpowered by numbers, at length fell back to a more ad- 
vantageous position near the crest of the mountain, where they 
_ prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible, fully expect- 
ing that the Persians would renew the attack. 
_ Then became manifest the grave error the Grecian allies 
had committed in not sending their entire force to Ther- 
mopyle ; for had the pass and the mountain pathway both 
been guarded by sufficient numbers, the Persians must in- 
evitably have been baffled in their efforts to penetrate far- 
ther into Greece. As it was, Hydarnes, without losing time 
in the pursuit of the Phokians, led his forces down the 
mountain on the other side, and before noon reached the 
plains below. The Greeks had received information of the 
danger that threatened them, and Leonidas, hastily calling a 
council of war, ordered the allies to return home in all haste, 
and to reserve their strength for the future defense of 
Hellas, since there was now no advantage to be gained by 
tarrying longer at Thermopyle. At the same time he ex- 
pressed his own determination to remain where he was, with 
his three hundred Spartans, and to court death at the hands 
of the foe. This resolution was based on an oracular response 
which the Spartans had received at the beginning of the 
war from Delphi, to the effect that either Sparta or one of 
her kings must fall in the struggle. All the allies obeyed 
the injunction of Leonidas save the Thespians and the The- 
bans, the former of whom voluntarily decided to remain 
and share the fate of the Spartans, while the latter were 
detained by Leonidas as hostages, since the loyalty of Thebes | 
to the Hellenic cause was regarded as doubtful. 
oO: 
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_ After the allies had taken their departure, Leonidas, who 
had hitherto kept within the wall and contented himself 
with repulsing the enemy’s assaults, led his forces from the 
pass, and fell with the energy of despair upon the advancing 
columns of the Persians. ‘The slaughter was terrible. The 
barbarians fell by hundreds, many of them slain outright, 
and many more trampled to death by their own comrades, 
who were driven forward to the fight under the lash of their 
officers (for such seems to have been the Persian custom) ; 
others were driven into the sea by the impetuous charges of 
the Greeks, who fought with furious valor until their spears 
were shattered, and then continued the contest with their 
swords. Leonidas at last fell, and with him many other 
Spartans, while among the great multitude of Persians that 
were slain were two half-brothers of Xerxes. Then ensued 
a desperate struggle between the Persians and the Greeks 
for the possession of the body of Leonidas, which the latter 
finally bore away with them into the pass. 

About this time the Persians under Hydarnes, who had 
found their way across the mountain, came marching into 
the defile at the other extremity, and the Thebans who had 
been detained by Leonidas as hostages embraced this op- 
portunity of surrendering. Their lives were spared, but by 
command of Xerxes their bodies were afterward branded 
with marks as royal slaves. The remnant of the Greeks 
retired to a small hillock, closed their ranks, and, attacked 
on both sides, continued to fight desperately until they were 
overwhelmed with missiles and slain to a man. 

Thus perished the three hundred Spartans and the seven 
hundred Thespians, the immortal heroes of Thermopyle—an 
instance of self-devotion that has been the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. Next to King Leonidas, the Spartan Dic- 
nekes acquired the greatest honor in the fight. Before the 
beginning of the action some one remarked in his presence 
that the numbers of the Persians were so vast that the sun 
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would be darkened by the multitude of their arrows. “ All 
the better,” replied the intrepid Dienekes ; “we shall fight 
in the shade.” 

The names of the three hundred Spartans were for many 
centuries preserved on a memorial column in their native city. 
Of the entire band there was but one that returned alive to 
Sparta. His name was Aristodemus. Shortly before the 
battle, he and a comrade, Eurytus, having been taken sick, 
were ordered by Leonidas to leave the camp and retire to 
Alpeni until they should recover. Eurytus, as soon as he 
learned that the battle had begun, rose from his couch, put 
on his armor, bade his attendant Helot to assist him to the 


field of action, and, plunging into the midst of the fight, 


was slain. Aristodemus remained at Alpeni until he recov- 
ered, and then returned to Sparta only to find himself an 
object of scorn. He afterward atoned for his conduct by his 
‘desperate valor and heroic death at the battle of Platea. 
The traitor Ephialtes, who had guided the Persians across 
the mountains, was universally execrated ; a price was set 
upon his head by the Amphiktyonic Council, and some time 
afterward he was slain in a personal quarrel. 


Battle of Artemisium. 


Meanwhile many of the commanders in the Hellenic fleet 
at Artemisium, on learning that the greater part of the Per- 
sian naval force had escaped the effects of the storm, had ~ 
again become somewhat discouraged, and began to entertain 
serious thoughts of withdrawing from their present position 
and returning to the isthmus of Corinth. Themistokles 
stoutly opposed this project, and resolved at all events to 
retain the Athenian vessels at Artemisium. Hence he wrote 
to Athens for a reénforcement, which arrived two days later, 
and swelled the Athenian contingent to wellnigh two hun- 
dred ships. When the inhabitants of Eubea heard that 
there was a probability of the fleet leaving their waters, they 


* 
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sent messengers to Eurybiades, beseeching him to tarry a few 
days longer, to allow them time to remove their children and 
slaves to some safe place. Finding him unwilling to listen 
to them, they went to Themistokles and secretly presented 
him with the sum of thirty talents, in consideration of which 
he promised that he would manage to detain the fleet at 
Artemisium until it should have fought at least one battle 
in defense of Eubea. Of this sum Themistokles gave five 
talents to Eurybiades and three to Adeimantus, the Co- 
rinthian admiral, both of whom, thinking that the money 
came either from the private purse of Themistokles or else 
from the Athenian treasury, received it gladly and consented 
to remain where they were. 

The hostile-fleet having arrived at the promontory of 
Aphetz, about seven miles above Artemisium, the Persian 
admiral, Megabates, fearing that the Greeks would en- 
deavor to escape at his approach, dispatched a squadron of 
two hundred vessels with orders to sail around the island of 
Eubea on the outside and close up the other end of the 
Euripus, while he advanced directly against them with the 
remainder of his force. The Greeks, having received infor- 
mation of this scheme from a deserter, resolved at once to 
sail boldly out against the Persians, and test their strength 
in an open engagement. 

When the Persians saw the Greeks bearing down upon 
them with their meager fleet, they thought them insane, and 
felt confident of an easy victory. But, just as they were 
about to come to action, the Greeks at a given signal dexter- 
ously arranged their vessels in the form of a compact semi- 
_ eircle by bringing their sterns close together, and presenting 
their prows to the foe, whose evident intention it was to sur- 
round them. At a second signal the Grecian rowers exerted 
their full strength, so that every vessel made a sudden dash 
forward and vigorously attacked the Persians, who found 
it no easy matter to capture or to destroy the fleet which 
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they had but lately so despised. In the action the Greeks 
captured thirty of the enemy’s vessels, and at the approach 
of night both parties retired to their former positions—the 
Greeks to Artemisium and the Persians to Aphete. 

These events took place on the first day of the battle at 
Thermopyle. In the course of the following night the two 
hundred Persian vessels that had been dispatched. to sail 
around Eubea, in order to cut off the retreat of the Grecian 
fleet, were overtaken by a storm and completely wrecked ; 
and the next morning a reénforcement of fifty-three triremes 
arrived at Artemisium from Athens, in response to the ap- 
peal which Themistokles had sent thither a day or two be- 
fore. These two circumstances so encouraged the Greeks 
that they at once sailed out against the foe, sunk a number 
of Kilikian vessels, and on the approach of darkness returned 
to Artemisium. 

On the following day, which was the third of the action 
at Thermopyle, the Persian commanders, fearing that Xerxes 
would be displeased with them for allowing so small a num- 
ber of hostile vessels to baffle them, set sail from Aphetze 
and bore down upon the Greeks with their fleet arranged: in 
the form of a crescent. The latter remained in position and 
awaited the attack. The engagement lasted for the re- 
mainder of the day, and ceased at nightfall without deci- 
sive result. On the side of the invaders the Egyptians bore 
the chief brunt of the battle, and captured five Grecian ships 5 
while among the allies the Athenians distinguished them- 
selves above all the rest. Special praise for bravery was- 
awarded to Kleinias, a wealthy citizen, who commanded a 
trireme which he had fitted out at his own expense. 

After the combatants had retired to their respective posi- 
tions, a small Athenian galley, which had been stationed off 
the coast near Thermopylae, came back to Artemisium with 
the tidings that Leonidas and his comrades were all slain, 
and that the pass was in the possession of Xerxes. The 
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Grecian commanders, aware that they could accomplish no- 
thing by remaining longer at the straits, therefore drew back 
through the Euripus to the coast of Attica, rounded the 
promontory of Sunium, and cast anchor off the island of 
Salamis. Before leaving Eubea, Themistokles, for the pur- 
pose of enticing the Ionian Greeks to desert from the fleet 
- of Xerxes, caused to be engraved on the rocks along that 
coast, at different places, the words: “Men of Ionia, why 
do you assist the barbarians to enslave Greece? Join us if 
you can ; or, if you can not, stand aloof from the contest, 
and afford our foes as little help as possible.” These inscrip- 
tions, engraved in such conspicuous places, could not fail 
to attract the notice of the mariners of the hostile fleet as 
they sailed along. The object of Themistokles was not 
merely to foment disaffection among the Ionian followers of 
Xerxes, but likewise to draw upon them the suspicions of 
the great king, either of which contingencies would seriously 
mar their usefulness in the Persian armada. 

The next day at sunrise the invaders, informed of the 
departure of the Greeks, sailed down to the straits, and took 
their stand at Histiza, a small city of northern Eubea. 
While there, a message came from King Xerxes that all who 
80 desired were at liberty to quit their posts and come over 
to Thermopyle, to behold with their own eyes the fate of 
the rash men who had dared to oppose his armies. Vast 
multitudes availed themselves of this permission, and the 
remainder of that day was devoted to an inspection of the 
field of battle, on which were heaped the corpses not only 
of the Spartans and Thespians, but also of a number of | 
Helots, who had taken part in the action as attendants on 
their Spartan masters, so that the entire number of slain on 
the side of the Greeks was about four thousand. The Per- 
sian mariners viewed these bodies with mingled interest and 
awe, supposing them all to be either Spartans or Thespians ; 
while of the invaders only about a thousand appeared to have 
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fallen, Xerxes having ordered the remainder of the slain, fully 
twenty thousand in number, to be hastily buried in order to 
conceal his actual loss. Few, however, were deceived by this 
device. 

After these battles, Xerxes advanced southward at the 
head of his land forces, while his fleet continued its course 
along the coast in the wake of the retiring Grecian ships. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SALAMIS. 


Abandonment of Athens. 


On receiving news of the disaster at Thermopyle, the 
Spartans awoke from their lethargy, and sent forth all the 
forces they could muster, under the command of King Kle- 
ombrotus, the brother of Leonidas. But it was now too 
late to make a stand in Beotia, as they had promised the 
Athenians they would do; so they halted at the isthmus 
of Corinth, and began hastily to fortify that neck of land in 
order to secure the defense of the Peloponnesus—a course 
_ which left the territories of Attica and Megara open to the 
: advancing barbarians. 

When the Grecian fleet reached Attica in its retreat from 
Artemisium, the Athenian ships cast anchor in front of their 
own harbor, while the remainder of the allies, following 
them more slowly, took their station near the isle of Salamis. 
Eurybiades was with difficulty persuaded to remain there a 
few days in order to give the Athenians time to move their 
families from the doomed city, in the streets of which no 
word of complaint was uttered in that trying hour. No ~ 
murmur arose against Themistokles, although he had prom- 
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ised his fellow citizens that the Peloponnesian forces should — ; 
make a stand for the defense of the Attic frontier ; still less 
was there a whisper breathed in favor of peace or surrender. 
The women and children were hastily transported to places 
of safety—some to Atgina, others to Salamis, but the greater 
number to Treezen in the Peloponnesus. 

At the same time an assembly of the people was con- 
vened, in which it was decreed that all those citizens who 
had been banished on political grounds should be recalled 
from exile. It was the especial object of this enactment to 
effect the restoration of the great and good Aristeides, ostra- 
cized a few years before. Themistokles warmly favored the 
return of his old antagonist to their common country. All pri- 
vate enmity was laid aside in the face of the coming danger, 
insomuch that even Xaunthippus, the accuser of Miltiades,and 
Kimon, the son of that renowned general, were seen walking 
arm in arm toward the Acropolis, to dedicate a bridle to 
Athene, the tutelar goddess of the city, as a token that not 
cavalry, but mariners, were now needed for the protection of 
the state. 

Advance of the Persians. 

A few days after the action at Thermopyle King Xerxes 
began his march southward. As he advanced, the entire 
land of Beotia and all the adjacent territories submitted to 
him, with the exception of Phokis, which the invaders laid 
waste with fire and sword. Most of the inhabitants, how- 
ever, escaped by taking refuge among the crags of Mount 
Parnassus, or going still farther into the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians. One division of the Persian army was 
sent against Delphi for the purpose of seizing upon the costly 
treasures in the temple there ; but as the invaders approached 
the shrine, immense fragments of rock came rolling down the 
precipices of Mount Parnassus, crushing great numbers of 
the advancing troops beneath their weight. A violent thun- 
derstorm that arose at the same time impressed the Greeks 
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with the belief that Apollo himself had miraculously inter- 
vened to protect his sacred precincts. The panic-stricken 
Persians fled in great confusion, and the Delphians and Pho- 
kians who had taken refuge on’ Mount Parnassus, issuing 
from their hiding-places, pursued them with great slaughter 
back into Beotia. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Persian army, advancing 
into Attica, overran the whole country, and occupied the 
city of Athens, which they found deserted, save by a small 
band of citizens who, instead of retiring to Salamis with the 
rest, had taken refuge in the temple of Athene on the Acrop- 
olis, and had fortified themselves there with a palisade of 
planks, thinking that they had thus interpreted the true 
meaning of the WoopEN WALLS referred to in the oracular 
response. Here they were vigorously besieged, and, not- 
withstanding their brave resistance, were soon captured and 
massacred, after which the temple was plundered and burned 
to the ground. 

Well might King Xerxes now regard the object of his 
great expedition as almost accomplished. Only four months 
had elapsed since his departure from Sardis, and all Greece 
from Mount Olympus to the isthmus of Corinth was occupied 
by his armies, the Peloponnesus alone remaining unsubdued. 
‘The sea was also his from the Hellespont to Salamis, More- — 
over, he was in undisputed possession of the haughty city 
which had so long defied his royal house, assisted the insur- 
gent Ionians, and defeated his father’s forces at Marathon. 
Immediately after the capture of the Acropolis, he dispatched 
a messenger to Susa to carry the news of his achievements 
to his uncle Artabanus, whom he had left vicegerent of Per- 
sia during his absence. The Peisistratide, supposing they 
had at last gained that for which Hippias had during the 
greater part of his life vainly striven, mounted to the Acropo- 
_ lis and offered a sacrifice in honor of the restoration of their 
dynasty. 
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It was, however, much too soon for the Persians to sing 
their songs of triumph. Although Athens apparently lay 
prostrate at their feet, Sparta, which had offended their sov- 
ereign in an almost equal degree, had thus far escaped ven- 
geance. To force the isthmus of Corinth bade fair to prove 
a harder and a bloodier task than Thermopyle; and the 
mountainous and easily defensible Peloponnesus would be a 
more difficult country to overrun than the open land of Be- 
_otia. Not only was a desperate struggle probable in that 
direction, but the Athenians themselves were still unsubdued. 
Xerxes had captured the mere empty shell of a living nation. 
Moored off the isle of Salamis lay the real Athens, resolutely 
prepared for the approaching struggle. Moreover, if the 
final conquest were delayed much longer, the invading army 
could not fail to be greatly embarrassed for means of sub- 
sistence. The immense stores of provisions they had brought 
with them were wellnigh exhausted; that portion of Greece 
of which they were in possession had been rendered desolate, 
and the winter season was approaching. Besides, the royal 
fleet was by no means so powerful as when it had started for 
. the Hellespont. Two violent storms had materially diminished 
its numbers, and the conflict at Artemisium had, to say the 
least, borne witness to the superiority of the Grecian mari- 
ners over those of the great king. On the other hand, the 
naval force of the Greeks was now larger than before ; for 
not only had the ships that were damaged in the battles 
at Artemisium been repaired, but a number of additional 
vessels from various cities had joined the armament at Sala- 
mis, so that the entire Grecian fleet now consisted of 350 
ships, of which 200 belonged to the Athenians. 


Debates at Salamis. 


As soon as the Athenians had completed the removal of 
their families from the city, the commanders of the allies at 
Salamis held a council to consider the question where they 
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should give battle to the Persian fleet, which was now almost | 
hourly expected to make its appearance. The Peloponnesian 
captains were of the opinion that it was no longer advisable 
to come to an engagement anywhere on the Attic coast, and 
that the most feasible plan would be to withdraw to some 
point nearer the isthmus, and there to make their final stand. 
They argued that, if beaten at Salamis, they would be en- 
tirely at the mercy of the foe; while, on the other hand, if 
beaten at the isthmus, they could easily join in the land ser- 
vice. This measure was stoutly opposed by the Athenian, © 
the Megarian, the Avginetan, and, in a word, all the non- 
Peloponnesian commanders, and no one spoke against it, more 
vehemently than Themistokles. In the midst of the discus- 
sion the news arrived that the Persian army had entered 
Athens, and almost at the same moment the flames of the 
burning Acropolis began to light up the distant sky. There- 
upon some of the commanders, seized with a sudden panic, 
left the council and hastened to prepare their vessels for 
departure ; and Eurybiades, seeing that the majority was in 
favor of retiring to the isthmus, gave his decision accord- 
ingly. 
Themistokles, determined to leave no means untried to 
bring the admiral over to his views, visited him on board his 
galley that night, and represented that to abandon their posi- 
tion at Salamis would be equivalent to abandoning the Gre- 
cian cause; that if they should retire to the isthmus, there 
would be a strong probability of the fleet breaking up en- 
tirely, and of each contingent returning to its own city, in 
which case it would be an easy matter for the Persians to 
conquer the whole country piece by piece. 

By dint of such reasoning he induced Eurybiades to re- 
consider his decision, and forthwith to summon another coun- 
cil of the commanders. As soon as they were assembled, and — 
before the admiral had time to announce for what purpose 
he had again called them together, Themistokles, in his impa- 
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tience to impress upon them his opinions, began to harangue 
them. Adeimantus, commander of the Corinthian contin- 
gent, and one of the strongest advocates of the plan of leay- 
ing Salamis, sarcastically observed, “‘ Themistokles, those who 
start too soon at the games are scourged.” ‘ True,” re- 
plied the great Athenian, courteously accepting the rebuke ; 
“but those who tarry too long do not win the crown.” 

Eurybiades then stated that, since there had arisen in his 
mind some doubt whether the decision at which they had 
arrived that afternoon was really a wise one, he had called 
this second council to invite a further and more exhaustive 
discussion of the subject. Themistokles then resumed his 
discourse, and, addressing himself directly to Eurybiades, 
argued with great force that Salamis was a far better base 
of operations than the isthmus, because at the latter place 
they would be at the disadvantage of fighting in the open 
sea, where their comparatively small force could be more 
easily surrounded by the enemy’s vessels, while at Salamis 
they would have the advantage of the narrow strait between 
that island and the Attic coast; that the Peloponnesus could 
be as well defended at Salamis as at the isthmus; and that 
to withdraw from their present position would be merely to 
postpone the decisive contest for a few days, and in the mean 
time to inflict further woes upon Hellas by leaving Megara 
and Aigina at the mercy of the invaders, and by abandoning 
the Athenian women and children, many of whom had been 
transported to Salamis for safety. 

After Themistokles had thus spoken, Adeimantus the 
Corinthian, observing with chagrin that his words had made 
an impression, began to upbraid him as a man without a 
country—alluding to the fact that Athens was in the hands 
of the foe—and to deny that he had any right to speak in . 
the council. At this Themistokles, waxing indignant, broke 
out ina torrent of reproaches against Adeimantus and the 
Corinthians, maintaining that the Athenians, although their 
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houses were burned and their temples leveled with the 
ground, had still a country; in proof whereof he adduced 
the two hundred Athenian ships, all fully manned for battle, 
and constituting more than half the allied fleet. Then turn- 
ing once more to Eurybiades, he addressed him even more 
warmly and earnestly than before, saying: “If you remain 
and fight bravely here, all will be well. If not, you will 
bring Greece to ruin; for the whole fortune of the war 
depends on our ships. Be persuaded by my words, or oth- 
erwise we will take our families on board and gail away 
to Italy, where certain oracular prophecies declare that we 
are destined some day to found a colony. And then, when 
you no longer have us as allies, you will call to mind what I 
now say.” 

At this threat the Peloponnesian commanders began to 
be alarmed, and Eurybiades was induced to reverse his for- 
mer decision ; for it was evident that without the Athenians 
the allied fleet would be no match for the enemy. It was 
therefore decided not to retire to the isthmus, but to remain 
and give battle at Salamis. Accordingly, the various com- 
manders at once began to prepare for the fight. Shortly 
after dawn the immense -fleet of the invaders hove in sight, 
making its way toward Phalerum, the harbor of Athens, and 
fairly hiding the neighboring coasts with its innumerable 
sails; and at the same time Xerxes was seen marching his 
land forces down to the shore. At the sight of these pro- 
digious armaments many of the Greeks were dismayed, 
and the Peloponnesians in particular were seriously alarmed, 
‘not so much on their own account as for their countrymen, 
who were prepared to defend the isthmus against the Per- 
sian army. They did not, however, venture to set at defi- 
ance the authority of Eurybiades, but vented their discon- 
tent by half-suppressed murmurs, until the feeling became 
so strongly pronounced that another council of war was 
held, at which the discussion waxed hot, and was pro- 
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longed far into the night. The Athenians, the Megarians, 
and the Adginetans were still in favor of remaining at Sala- 
mis ; but the Peloponnesians insisted on retiring to the isth- 
mus. 

Stratagem of Themistokles. 

When Themistokles saw that the vote would be carried — 
against him, he quietly withdrew from the council, and, call- 
ing to himself one of the most faithful of his household 
slaves, Sikinnus, a Persian by extraction and the tutor of his 
sons, ordered him to cross over to the mainland with all 
possible speed and secrecy, and inform King Xerxes that the 
Grecian fleet was about to desert Salamis in order to effect 
its escape to the coast of the Peloponnesus, and that The- 
mistokles the Athenian commander, being secretly a well- 
wisher to the Persian cause, strongly advised him to prevent 
their flight by surrounding the island with his vessels, and 
compelling immediate battle. 

This stratagem of Themistokles was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man, who, firmly convinced that the only 
chance of safety for all Greece lay in risking an engagement 
at Salamis, thus had recourse to a desperate and dangerous 
expedient in order to bring it about. Although the result 
of the battle was favorable to the Greeks and vindicated 
Themistokles as the savior of Greece, he was perfectly aware 
at the time that, had the fortune of war declared in favor of 
the Persians, this very device would have stamped him as a 
traitor. r 

Xerxes received the message of Themistokles with glad- 
ness, and forthwith ordered two hundred of his ships to sail 
around Salamis on the outside, and to block up the other end | 
of the strait, thus imprisoning the Grecian fleet in the nar- . 
row channel between the island and the mainland. This 
movement was carried out with the greatest: possible secrecy, 
and under cover of night, while the Grecian commanders 
were still assembled in council, and while the crews were 
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resting securely on board their vessels, the Peloponnesians 
fully expecting to receive orders to weigh anchor for the 
isthmus before dawn. ; 

One of the first to observe the movement on the part of 
the enemy was Aristeides, who had not yet availed himself 
of the permission to return that had been extended to all the | 
Athenian exiles. From the heights of the isle of Avgina he 
perceived about nightfall certain mancuvres on the part of 
the Persian fleet that led him to suspect what was about to 
take place. Hastily embarking in a small boat, he crossed, 
over to Salamis at the risk of his life, barely escaping cap- 
ture at the hands of the foe, through whose advancing 
vessels be threaded his way under cover of the darkness. 
Arriving safely at Salamis, he proceeded to the place where 
the council was being held, and sent in a message to his for- 
mer rival Themistokles, to the effect that he desired to con- 
fer with him. When the Athenian commander came forth, 
Aristeides thus addressed him: “Our rivalry, O Themis- 
tokles, ought at all times, and especially at the present crisis, 
to be a struggle which of us shall be of the greater advan- 
tage to our common country. I have heard much of the 
desire of the Peloponnesians to depart from this place ; but, 
_ however much the Corinthians, or Eurybiades himself, may 
wish to do so, it is now too late; for we are inclosed on all ° 
sides by the enemy! Go back, therefore, into the council, 
and make this thing known to the commanders.” 

Themistokles, greatly pleased to learn that his stratagem 
had been successful, told Aristeides what he had done, and 
requested the latter to go in and report to the council that 
they were surrounded by the foe—fearing that, if he should 
do so himself, he would not be believed. Accordingly, Aris- 
teides entered the assembly and addressed the commanders, 
telling them that he had just arrived from Aigina, that 
they were hemmed in on all sides by the vessels of Xerxes, 
through which he had barely succeeded in stealing his way, 
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_and that it now behooved them to bring their discussions to 
an end and prepare for battle. Having thus spoken, he 
withdrew from the council. The greater number of the 
officers would not believe the tidings, and it was not until a 
Tenian trireme deserted from the Persians, and brought full 
intelligence of what had taken place, that they saw fit to 
break up the council, and devote all their energies to prepa- 
ration for the coming conflict. 


The Battle of Salamis. : 


By dawn of day the Grecian fleet, fully prepared for 
action, was drawn up within the bay at the head of which 
lay the little city of Salamis (the modern village of Ampe- 
lakia) ; while the naval force of the Persians was extended 
in a long line from a point on the opposite coast of Attica 
to the promontory of Kynosura, which forms the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island of Salamis. Eurybiades commanded 
the right wing of the Greeks—which was usually considered 
as the post of honor—with the contingents of Sparta, Corinth, 
Aigina, and Megara ; opposite, composing the left wing of 
the hostile armament, were stationed the Ionian and Karian 
subjects of Persia. In the Grecian center were drawn up 
the vessels of the smaller allied cities ; arrayed against them 
were the Pamphylians, the Lykians, the Kilikians, and the 
Kyprians. On the left wing were the Athenians; and op- 
posed to them were the Pheenicians and the Egyptians. 

As to the size of the Persian fleet in this engagement, 
we are informed by Herodotus that both the land and naval 
forces of Xerxes, notwithstanding the severe losses he had 
sustained, were now, owing to the large reénforcements 
which he had received, fully equal to what they had been ~ 
when he first set out from Asia. The number of Persian 
ships that took part in the action at Salamis is variously 
stated by different ancient authorities, none putting it lower 
than 1,000, and some as high as 1,300, Of the number of 
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the Grecian ships the most trustworthy estimates range 
from 300 to 350, the weight of authority being in favor of 
the smaller figure. The superiority of the Persian fleet was 
therefore enormous. Three hundred Grecian vessels, carry- 
ing a combined crew of some 70,000 men, were about to 
engage in conflict with over 1,000 Persian ships, with crews 
amounting to fully 250,000 men, to say nothing of the im- 
mense Persian land force drawn up on the shore in the rear 
of their fleet, while the Grecian mariners had no such land 
force to sustain them. The main body of the Grecian army 
still remained at the isthmus, while the entire fighting popu- 
lation of Attica was on board the fleet, save a mere handful 
of hoplites on the isle of Salamis under the command of 
Aristeides. 

For some time after sunrise the hostile armaments re- 
mained motionless, each side waiting for the other to ad- 
vance and begin the contest—the Persians hoping to draw the 
Greeks out into the wider space at the entrance of the chan- 
nel, and the Greeks wishing to entice the Persians into the 
_ narrow bay within which they had taken their stand. At 
_last, Eurybiades gave the signal for the assault ; the Greeks 
raised the pan or war-song, and propelled their vessels for- 
ward. Before they had advanced far from the shore, the 
Persians, shouting loudly, rushed forward with equal fierce- 
ness to meet them ; whereupon most of the Greeks, as if by 
a concerted movement, began to back water with their oars, 
in order to carry out their former scheme of drawing the 
Persians into the narrow harbor. In this they were partly’ 
successful; but as their vessels neared the bay, an Athe- 
nian galley commanded by Ameinias, a brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, and also of Kynegeirus, who had met with such 
an heroic death at Marathon, began the attack in good ear- 
nest by darting forth from the Grecian line and engaging 
with one of the Phenician ships. The two vessels became 
entangled, and a hand-to-hand conflict took place between 
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the crews. The other Athenian vessels pressed forward to 
the assistance of Ameinias. At the same time an A‘ginetan 
vessel on the right wing advanced beyond the line and be- 
gan the engagement in that quarter ; while Demokritus, the 
commander of the Naxian contingent, forced the contest in 
the center, and the action at once became general. 

For some hours the combat was indecisive. The Persians 
fought much more bravely than at Artemisium ; and their 
Ionian subjects, disregarding the advice Themistokles had 
endeavored to give them by means of his inscriptions on 
the rocks, caused much damage to the right wing of the 
Greeks. The Samians particularly distinguished themselves 
on the Persian side in this part of the action; and the 
Aiginetans, with all their bravery and nautical skill, found 
it a hard task to cope with them. The truth of the mat- 
ter was, that every man in the invading host was constrained 
to do his utmost, feeling that the eye of Xerxes was upon 
him ; for the great king had seated himself on a throne at 
a convenient spot on the slope of Mount AXgaleos, on the 
Attic mainland, whence he could view everything that took 
place in the strait below. 

‘Finally, the fortune of war began to declare itself in 
favor of the Greeks ; and this was mainly owing to the 
exertions of Themistokles on the right wing. Causing the 
best of his ships to cluster around his own galley, the Athe- 
nian admiral made a bold dash against the superior force of 
Pheenician vessels that were endeavoring to surround him, 
and broke their lines, compelling some of the disabled ones 
to retreat shoreward and others to take refuge behind the 
Persian center, which, already hard pressed by the Grecian 
ships in front, was now thrown into some degree of con-— 
fusion by this sudden retreat of the Pheenicians. But the 
Kyprian and Kilikian mariners who formed the main bulk 
of the hostile center, inspired with renewed courage by the ° 
exhortations of their commanders, bravely met the assault of © 
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the Athenians, as the latter, following the example of the dar- 
ing 'Themistokles, hurled themselves against their flank. The 
battle raged with much fury until at last the death of Syen- 
nesis, the admiral of the Kilikians, became the signal for a 
hopeless panic on the part of all those under his command. 
Then the Persian center also gave way ; so that, of all the 
hostile armament, the Ionians and the Karians alone still 
stood their ground, obstinately fighting against the Aigine- 
tans and other Dorians on the Grecian right. Everywhere 
else the ships of the Persians were retreating in desperate 
haste, some toward the Attic coast, others toward the open 
sea in the direction of Peirzus, clashing against one another 
in almost inextricable confusion. 

The Athenians, elated by their double success in break- 
ing both the right wing and the center of the invading ar- 
mada, turned their prows toward the now exposed flank of 
the Ionians. Themistokles ordered his trireme to be steered 
directly at the vessel of Ariabignes, brother of Xerxes and 
admiral of the Ionians and Karians ; but the vessel of Amei- 
. nias the Athenian, who had so honorably distinguished him- 

self at the beginning of the action, shot ahead of that of 
Themistokles and bore down upon the ship of the Persian 
admiral, which was very tall and bulky, and from the deck 
of which the Persian archers incessantly shot a shower of 
arrows, as if from the ramparts of a castle. As the twe 
vessels came together, Ariabignes ordered his men to board 
the Athenian trireme and capture her by a hand-to-hand 
fight, and was himself the first to leap down upon her deck. 
A desperate struggle ensued, in which Ameinias and his fol- 
lowers repulsed the boarders. Ariabignes, in the midst of 
the tumult, fell into the sea between the two ships and was 
drowned. Shortly afterward his vessel, which had been 
greatly injured by the collision, sank. As his body lay float- 
ing in the water, among innumerable other corpses, it was 
recognized by Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus, who hap- 
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pened to be sailing past in her war-galley, and was rescued 
by her and sent ashore to Xerxes. 

Not only did this Artemisia command five triremes in 
the Persian service, but such was her wisdom that she acted. 
as one of the counselors of the great king. The Athenians, 
indignant that a woman should presume to bear arms against 
them, had offered a reward of ten thousand drachme to 
wbomsoever should take her alive. She had, however, taken 
part in the thickest of the battle and performed many aston- 
ishing feats of valor with the ships under her command ; 
and now, when after the fall of Ariabignes the rout of the 
Persians became general, and she found her galley closely 
pursued by an Athenian trireme and on the point of being 
overtaken, she again manifested her characteristic energy 
and decision of character by turning suddenly aside and run- 
ning down and sinking one of the Persian vessels that hap- 
pened to be near. The commander of the Athenian trireme, 
supposing her ship to be an Ionian that had deserted from 
the Persian side, desisted from the pursuit, and Artemisia 
by means of this unscrupulous stratagem effected her escape. 
King Xerxes, who from his lofty station had beheld this 
transaction in the distance, thought that the vessel she had 
sunk was one of the enemy, and is said to have exclaimed 
with vexation, “ My men have behaved like women, and my 
women like men!” 

In the midst of the confusion of the retreat, Aristeides, 
who still remained on the island of Salamis in charge of the 
few Athenian hoplites that had been stationed there, per- 
formed a signal service to the Grecian cause, by crossing 
over to the neighboring isle of Psyttaleia at the head of this 
band, and engaging in combat with the Persian troops occu- 
pying it, all of whom were slain after a desperate conflict. 

Meanwhile the defeated naval force of the Persians did 
not escape without suffering much more damage at the hands 
of the victors. While the Athenians caused great havoc 
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among the ships that remained in the strait seeking to take 
refuge along the Attic coast, the Dorian allies, especially the 
AXginetans, took their stand at the mouth of the channel and 
intercepted many of those that attempted to sail away in the 
direction of Phalerum. By nightfall the victory of the 
Greeks was complete ; and a bright full moon lighted up the 
whole expanse of the strait of Salamis, now thickly strewed 
with corpses, wrecks, and floating fragments. The Greeks 
had lost forty ships. Of the Persian vessels, two hundred 
had been sunk, and many more captured with all their crews. 

Nevertheless, the danger was not yet over. The Persian 
fleet, notwithstanding its losses and its apparently disastrous 
defeat, was still much larger than that of the Greeks, while 
the land forces of Xerxes were as strong as ever. It was 
evident that many a blow was yet to be struck, ere the soil 
of Hellas would be free from the barbarian invader. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE, 


Retreat of Xerxes. 


Tur cowardice of Xerxes was destined to accomplish 
what the daring and dexterity of the Greeks had begun. 
Immediately after the battle great fear fell upon him lest, 
the Hellenic forces should sail at once to the Hellespont, 
break down his bridges, and. cut off his retreat into Asia. 
‘In order, however, to keep up an appearance of courage and 
determination, he began the construction of a vast mole or 
dike which should unite the mainland with the island of 
Salamis, and serve as a passageway for his army. At the — 
same time he collected and repaired his scattered and dam- 
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aged vessels, as if intent on another naval battle. But Mar- 
donius, the brother-in-law of the great king, and the chief in- 
stigator of the invasion, suspecting that Xerxes had already | 
resolved to return to Persia, endeavored to strengthen him 
in that purpose by promising that he would himself effect 
the conquest of Hellas, provided three hundred thousand of 
the best troops were left under hiscommand. Xerxes, gladly 
hearkening to this proposal, bade Mardonius choose whatever 
forces he desired, and determined to return to Asia with the 
remainder. Moreover, that very night he issued orders to 
the captains of the vessels composing his fleet that they 
should forthwith sail away to the Hellespont, and keep guard 
over the bridges there until his arrival. 

The next day the Greeks, supposing that the Persian fleet 
was still at Phalerum, put themselves into a condition of 
defense, expecting an attack at any moment. But when they 
learned that the Persian ships had all departed, they left at 
Salamis a detachment under the command ef Aristeides to 
keep guard over the booty, and promptly set off in pursuit. 
Proceeding as far as the island of Andros, they halted and 
held a council of war. Themistokles and the rest of the 
Athenians were strongly in favor of following up the chase 
with all possible speed, so as to arrive at the Hellespont 
before the Persians and destroy the bridges. Eurybiades 
and the Peloponnesians opposed this, on the ground that it 
would not be wise to reduce the great king to despair by 
imprisoning him and his army in Europe. Themistokles, 
perceiving that he would not be able to carry the point, 
changed his plan, and had recourse to an expedient not less 
hazardous than that whereby he had compelled his countrymen 
to engage the enemy at Salamis. Summoning into his pres- 
ence his slave Sikinnus, who had so faithfully carried out his 
instructions on the former occasion, he bade him go again to 
Xerxes and deliver to him the following message: “The 
Greeks since their victory at Salamis have formed a resolution, 
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O king, to sail to the Hellespont and destroy the bridges. 
Themistokles the Athenian, who has always been the king’s 
friend, hastens to give this information, and advises the king 
to return to Asia at once, while Themistokles endeavors, 
under various pretenses of delay, to hinder the Greeks from 
pursuing him, and to dissuade them from their purpose.” 

Here again did Themistokles commit one of those acts 
- which, by their “double meaning,” cast a blot upon the in- 
comparable splendor of his genius. Why did he do this? 
If he thought that Xerxes was really desirous to depart, the 
sending. of such a message was unnecessary. If, on the oth- 
er hand, the king were otherwise disposed, such a message 
would rather encourage him to remain. Herodotus is no 
doubt right in asserting that Themistokles acted thus in a 
spirit of far-sighted policy—a view of the case that will be 
rendered more plausible by subsequent events. 

A few days after the battle of Salamis the Persian army 
withdrew from Attica, and ere long King Xerxes departed 
from Greece, taking with him all his forces with the excep- 
tion of the three hundred thousand chosen warriors whom he 
left in Beotia under the command of Mardonius. He could 
perhaps boast of having accomplished a portion of his purpose 
in invading Hellas ; for he had captured and destroyed the 
haughty city that had been the first to defy his father’s ven- 
geance, and as trophies of his success he carried away from 
Athens various works of art, among others a beautiful statue 
of Aphrodite and the bronze images of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. Notwithstanding this material success, the fact 
that the sons of Hippias returned with him to Persia pro- 
claimed in eloquent tones that the Athenians were still un- 
subdued. 

Mardonius was himself permitted to select the troops that 
were to remain and assist him in the conquest of Greece. 
. He accordingly made careful choice from among the Medes, 

Persians, Baktrians, Sake, and the other most warlike and 
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valiant tributary nations of Persia. But as it was now about 

_the end of September, and therefore too late in the season to 
begin another active campaign, it was decided that sixty 
thousand of this force should be sent, under the command of 
Artabazus, to escort King Xerxes as far as the Hellespont, 
and that they should return to Beotia in time to engage in 
the campaign of the ensuing spring. 

The retreat of the king through Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and Thrace was long and disastrous. Forty-five days elapsed 
after his departure from Attica before he reached the Hel- 
lespont. As no stores of provisions had been prepared for 
this sudden emergency, his immense host suffered terrible 
hardships during the march. Xerxes, finding them unable 
to make the journey as expeditiously as he desired, pressed 
forward with a small retinue and hastened to the Helles- 
pont ; but on arriving there, and finding that his bridge of 
boats had been broken up by a violent storm, he was obliged 
to cross over to Asia in a small fishing-boat. Under such 
humiliating and inglorious circumstances did the great king, 
the ruler of half the continent of Asia, return from the expe- 
dition he had so pompously undertaken eight months before. 


Siege of Andros. 


Meanwhile the Grecian fleet, after advancing as far as_ 
Andros, instead of following up the retreating Persians, pro- 
ceeded to take vengeance on those Aigean islands that had 
furnished aid to the invaders. Their first step in this direc- 
tion was to demand a contribution of money from the in- 
habitants of Andros. On the refusal of the latter to pay, 
they attempted to force them. It was then that Themisto- 
kles again displayed his incorrigible spirit of avarice. While 
the allied fleet was engaged in the siege of Andros, he sent’ 
private messengers of his own around to the neighboring 
islands, threatening them with the vengeance of the allies 
unless they should appease him by gifts of money. In this 
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way he collected for his own use vast sums from Paros, 
Karystus, and other islands ; while the remaining command- 
ers, discouraged by the stubborn resistance of Andros, raised 
the siege and returned to Salamis with empty hands, but not 
without stopping on their way thither to plunder the island 
of Karystus, whose previous bribe to Themistokles did not 
save them from this misfortune. 


Honors conferred on the Victors. 


Although both the Thespians and the Helots had bravely 
borne their part in the fight at Thermopyl, it was not to be 
denied that that heroic action was mainly due to the self- 
devotion of the three hundred Spartans and of their king 
Leonidas. As a memorial of their heroism, this inscription 
was set up: “O stranger, inform the Lacedzmonians that 
here we are lying in obedience to their laws.” Moreover, 
on a prominent part of the battle-ground there was erected 
a marble lion in honor of Leonidas. 

A large portion of the spoils taken at Salamis was set 
aside as an offering to the shrine at Delphi, and from the 
proceeds was constructed a colossal statue twelve cubits in 
height, holding in its hand the prow of a vessel. Besides 
this, the A‘ginetans offered on their own account a bronze 
mast surmounted by three golden stars. After the distribu- 
tion of the remainder of the booty, the entire Grecian fleet 
accompanied the Athenians to the isthmus of Corinth, in 
order to dedicate in the temple of Poseidon at that place one 
of the three Phenician vessels first captured, and also to 
award the proper honors to those states and individuals that 
had most distinguished themselves in the late action by their 
_ wisdom, bravery, or skill. 

Among the various cities, Augina bore away the palm for 
bravery, and next to her came Athens. But as to the prize 
of wisdom and dexterity no decision was arrived at, and the 


result of the vote was peculiar ; for each commander in cast- 
10 
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ing his vote inscribed his own name in the first place, and 
that of Themistokles in the second. Yet not only was the 
first prize withheld from the great Athenian statesman, but 
even the second was denied him. This singular and some- 
what ludicrous incident will serve to illustrate one of the 
chief defects of the Hellenic character—the petty jealousy 
subsisting between the different states, and likewise between 
prominent individuals, to such a degree that every com- 
mander seriously considered himself as the savior of Greece, 
and was reluctant to recognize the superiority of another’s 
services, however manifest to an unprejudiced mind. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these very men 
were incapable of honoring their national benefactors. Had 
they been altogether swayed by so ignoble a spirit of envy, 
they could never have attained such an exalted pitch of 
greatness and glory. Such instances as the above were of 
rare occurrence, and the spirit that prompted them did not 
remain long in the ascendant. The sentiment of justice was 
sure to prevail in the end. Notwithstanding the slight at 
the isthmus, Themistokles was none the less honored through- 
out all Greece as the man who had most distinguished him- 
self for wise counsel and strategy. Shortly after, on the 
oceasion of his visit to Sparta, he was the recipient of higher . 
honors than had ever been bestowed upon a stranger by the 
citizens of that proud state ; for the Lacedemonians gave . 
him the prize of wisdom, even as they had already given to . 
Eurybiades the prize of valor, awarding to each of them a — 
crown of olive. They likewise presented to Themistokles 
the handsomest chariot in the city, and on his return to’ 
Athens dispatched three hundred young Spartan nobles to 
attend him to the frontier. At the next celebration of the 
Olympian games, as soon as Themistokles appeared in the 
ring, the attention of the spectators was withdrawn from the 
champions and directed for the remainder of the day upon 
the great Athenian, whom they pointed out to strangers 
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with the utmost admiration and applause. This mark of 
honor and respect was extremely gratifying to him, and he 
afterward acknowledged to his friends that on that day his 
labors in behalf of Greece had been amply rewarded. 


Greek and Persian Movements. 


After the departure of the invaders from Attic soil, the 
Athenians returned from Salamis, and reoccupied the rem- 
nants of their unfortunate city. The Persians under Mar- 
donius remained encamped in Beotia, and made no movement 
to advance southward. There was therefore a lull in the 
contest until the ensuing spring, 479 B. c.; and indeed it 
was not until the month of July that. Mardonius saw fit to 
assume the aggressive. His motive for this delay was, per- 
haps, the continued absence of Artabazus, who, after escorting 
the king to the Hellespont, tarried for some time in Mace- 
donia in order to subdue certain cities that had revolted from 
the Persian dominion. 

In the mean time, the Grecian fleet, which was now re- 
duced to one hundred and ten vessels, and had been placed 
under the command of the Spartan king Leotychides, had 
advanced as far as Delos, but did not proceed farther, al- 
though urged to do so by the Chians, Samians, and other 
Ionian subjects of Persia that were anxious to throw off the 
yoke. | 

Xanthippus and Aristeides now appear once more on the 
scene as the prominent chosen leaders of the Athenians, to 
the exclusion of Themistokles, whose rejection at this im- 
‘portant crisis has been attributed by some historians to the 
envy of his fellow citizens, who had, perhaps, also taken 
umbrage at the honors he had obtained at the hands of the 
Spartans. But, if the Athenians were really actuated by 
such unworthy sentiments, the feeling was not of long dura- 
tion, for soon afterward we again find Themistokles taking a 
prominent part in the counsels of his countrymen. He was, 
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in fact, accustomed to say that the Athenians paid him no 
honor save when a storm arose, and that then they sheltered 
themselyes under him as under a plane-tree, which in fair 
weather they would rob of its leaves and branches. But 
the real cause of the defeat of Themistokles in the elections 
of 479 B. c. was the prostitution of his great influence to 
corrupt purposes. The Athenians had at last acquired a 
knowledge of his bribery at Artemisium, and his secret and 
unjust exactions from the islands during the siege of Andros ; 
and they wished to teach him, as ten years before they had 
taught Miltiades, the salutary lesson that not even the savior 
of his country could with impunity inflict disgrace upon her. 

Before advancing from his secure position on the borders 
of Thessaly, Mardonius strove by all possible means to con-, 
ciliate the Athenians. With this end in view, he sent to 
them Alexander, king of Macedonia, promising to rebuild 
their city and establish them firmly over the rest of Hellas, 
provided they would form with him an equal and indepen- 
dent alliance. 

When the news reached the Spartans, they were in great 
fear lest the Athenians should agree to the alliance. They 
knew that the latter were in dire distress on account of the 
destruction of their city, the laying waste of their coun- 
try, and the impossibility of cultivating their fields during 
the current year on account of the total lack of seed. More- 
over, the Athenians had good reason to be angry with the 
Peloponnesians for not sending their forces to the defense of - 
Beotia during the previous year. The Spartans, therefore, 
hastily dispatched heralds to dissuade them from entering 
into an alliance with the invaders, promising to furnish sup- 
port for their families during the present distress. 

The Spartans little understood the magnanimous spirit of 
the Athenians. The latter delayed answering the proposals 
of Mardonius until the arrival of the heralds from Sparta, 
in order that the reply might be delivered in their presence. 
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_’ ‘Then the following solemn and dignified, yet resolute, answer 
was given to Alexander : 

“Tell Mardonius that, as lopg as yonder sun shall con- 
tinue in his present path, the Athenians will never contract 
alliance with Xerxes: we will encounter him in our own de- 
fense, putting our trust in the aid of those gods and heroes 
to whom he has shown no reverence, and whose houses and 
statues he has burned.” 

Then, turning to the Spartans, they bade them say to 
their countrymen at home that they were grateful for their 
offer of sustenance, but that they would endeavor to provide 
for themselves, and begged them to send the Peloponnesian 
army as soon as possible into Beotia, that it might protect 
Attica against the attack of Mardonius. 

The Spartans, instead of fulfilling their promise, turned 
their attention to the celebration of the Hyakinthian festi- 
val, while Mardonius advanced as far as Attica with the al- 
lies from eastern Hellas, including the Phokians, who had 
remained neutral during the invasion of Xerxes. The Athe- 
nians were not able alone to meet this overwhelming force, 
and were a second time compelled to abandon their city and 

fly for refuge to Salamis with their wives and children. 

Mardonius sent to them again, repeating his former 
proposition. The late faithlessness of the Spartans had 
justly excited the anger of the Athenians, and no one would 
now have blamed them had they given heed to Mardonius. — 
Yet all the members of the senate, with the single excep- 
tion of Lykidas, unhesitatingly rejected the proposals. So 
ominous did the Athenians deem it that one of their archons 
should suggest the propriety of yielding to Mardonius, that 
in the excess of their patriotism both senators and people 
combined to stone Lykidas to death; while the Athenian 
women in Salamis, hearing what had occurred, “went of 
their own accord to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to 
death his wife and children.” 
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At the same time they sent to Sparta to remonstrate 
against the treachery and indifference of that state, and to 
demand that the army be immediately forwarded, if not into 
Beotia, already occupied by the Persians, at least into the 
Thriasium, the plain of Attica. 

The ephors received the message coldly, and replied that 
they would consider the matter. For ten successive, days 
they delayed their answer, all the while celebrating the » 
Hyakinthia and hurrying up the fortifications of the isth- 
mus. The ambassadors then became impatient, and declared 
that on the following day they would hold their last meet- 
ing, and would then take their departure. The ephors, not 
desiring to drive the Athenians to desperation, arranged 
everything with such amazing dispatch as to show how 
admirably the machinery of their government operated. 
On the next day the ambassadors, coming to the ephors, 
said: “Ye Lacedemonians, remain here, celebrating the 
Hyakinthia, and desert us, your allies. The Athenians, un-— 
justly treated by you and in want of assistance, will now 
make the best possible terms with Mardonius, and will act 
with him in every expedition.” 

After the ambassadors had ended, the ephors assured 
them on oath that the army had already started. Five 
thousand Spartans, each accompanied by seven Helots, had 
the previous night set out toward the isthmus. Forty thou- 
sand men had been ordered to march, and had marched in 
such silence that the ambassadors, although staying in the 
same city, had not even a suspicion of the event. In addi- 
tion, five thousand Pericki, each accompanied by a light- 
armed Helot, had also departed toward the isthmus, Other 
Peloponnesian cities followed this example, and a large army 
was thus collected under the Spartan Pausanias, 

The Argcians hastened to announce to Mardonius the 
advance of the Spartans. He consequently retreated to 
Beotia, a country in every way more favorable to his pur- 
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poses ; but, before his departure from Attica, he completed 
the work of destruction begun in the preceding summer. 
He led his forces up the banks of the Asopus, and encamped 
in the form of a square, each side of which had an extent of 
ten furlongs, defended by wooden walls and towers. 

This position was highly advantageous for his cavalry. 
Near him was the walled city of Thebes; provisions were 
abundant, and the Beotians ready allies ; from the north he 
feared no enemy, and the Hellenic army, being without 
cavalry, could not expect success. Many of the Persians, 
however, were disheartened by the departure of the king, 
and, placing no reliance on their Greek allies, had no confi- 
dence in the favorable issue of the combat. The Phokians 
were especially mistrusted. Mardonius ordered them to form 
in a separate detachment on the plain, and surrounded them 
with a large body of horse. A sudden and simultaneous 
impression ran through the Phokians that he was about to 
charge their ranks. But Harmokydes, the Phokian chief, 
was not dismayed at this turn of affairs. He urged his men 
to die honorably, and to teach their ignoble opponents that 
they had plotted as barbarians against Grecian heroes. The 
attacking horsemen rushed upon the Hellenic ranks with 
drawn bows, but the Greeks met them with solid phalanx 
and a firm countenance. All at once the Persians, either ter- 
rified at their formidable array, or wishing simply to try the 
strength of that small body, fell back, and Mardonius, send- 
ing a messenger, said: “Take courage, ye Phokians; you 
have proved yourselves brave men. Show yourselves as 
ready in the coming war, and you shall be greatly. rewarded 
both by the king and by myself.” ‘This circumstance was 
but one of many that tended to foster a feeling of distrust 
throughout the Persian army, little calculated to increase 
its courage and efficiency. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EXPULSION OF THE PERSIANS. 


The Battle of Platca. 


Tuer Hellenic army arrived late at Eleusis, because the 
-Lacedzemonians were obliged to await the arrival of the 
Peloponnesian and other confederates. The total force of 
hoplites was 38,700 men, of whom 8,000 were Athenians. 
There was no cavalry, and but few bowmen. But if we add 
those who were called light-armed, some of whom were pro- 
vided with javelins or swords, but none with any defensive 
armor, the grand total was not less than 110,000 men. Of 
these light-armed there were, as computed by Herodotus, 
35,000 in attendance on the 5,000 Spartan citizens, and 34,500 
in attendance on the other hoplites, together with 1,800 
Thespians, who were properly hoplites, yet so badly armed 
as not to be reckoned in the ranks. f 

Pausanias, seeing the Persians drawn up near the Aso- 
pus, did not at first dare to descend into the plain, but en- 
camped on the mountain declivity near Erythre. Mardo- 
nius committed the mistake of attacking the Greeks there 
with his cavalry. The plain was undulating, and ill suited 
for a cavalry engagement. The Megarian contingent, which 
happened to be more exposed than the rest, were hard 
pressed, but they soon rallied when a force of three hundred 
Athenians came to their assistance. For some time the 
struggle was sharp and indecisive, but the Persians finally 
were driven back with loss. In this engagement, Masistius, 
the Persian commander, “a man renowned for bravery, lofty 
in stature, clad in conspicuous armor, and mounted on a Ni- 
sean horse with golden trappings,” was slain while charging 
at the head of his troops. His death produced deep sorrow 
among the Persians. His body, after a desperate strug-_ 
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gle, was captured by the Greeks, and the corpse, still clad 
in its golden panoply, was borne through their ranks as 
a brilliant trophy, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the sol- 
diers. f 

Pausanias, trusting in the zeal of his army, descended 
from his position, and was thus separated from the enemy 
only by low hillocks. Shortly after he marched toward the 
west, and encamped in the Platzan territory near the south 
bank of the Asopus. Mardonius, apprised of this change of 
position, wheeled his army also toward the west, and drew 
up opposite the Greeks, with the river between them. By 
advice of the Thebans, he posted the Medes and Persians, 
the flower of his army, opposite the Lacedemonians, and his 
Greek allies, numbering about fifty thousand, on the right, 
opposite the Athenians; while the Baktrians, Indians, Sake, 
and the other Asiatics occupied the center. 

Just as the two armies stood ready to rush against each 
other, a strange event occurred. Both the Greeks and the 
Persians had sought the advice of their respective sooth- 
sayers, and had received like responses. The sacrifices fore- 
told propitious results for both sides, should they continue in 
their defensive position ; but unpropitious, should they en- 
gage in battle by crossing the Asopus. So the combat was 
delayed, each waiting to be attacked. This delay almost 
proved calamitous to the Greeks, because in their new position 
they could obtain water only with great difficulty, since they 
were driven from the Asopus by the darts and missiles of the 
enemy. Hence, the entire army was forced to go for water 
to the fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme right of the posi- 
tion, near the Lacedemonian hoplites. Mardonius had also 
seized five hundred of their cattle. Affairs were in so bad a 
condition that the wealthiest of the Athenians were contem- 
plating the overthrow of the democracy, and the establish- 
ment of an oligarchy under Persian dominion. But the arm 
of Aristeides, at once strong and gentle, averted this calamity. 
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Fortunately, Mardonius became impatient, and on the 
tenth day decided that he would no longer delay. Mak- 
ing a forced interpretation of the oracles, he early the 
next morning ordered the army to the attack. The Greeks 
were informed of this by Alexander, king of Macedonia. 
Pausanias now requested the Athenians to change places 
with the Lacedemonians in the line. “ We Lacedemoni-- 
ans,” said he, “now stand opposed to the Persians and 
Medes, against whom we have never yet contended, while 
ye Athenians have fought and conquered them at Marathon. 
March ye then over to the right wing, and take our places, 
while we take yours upon th® left against the Beotians 
and Thessalians, with whose arms and manner of attack we 
are familiar.” The Athenians accepted this proposal, which 
savored so little of the traditional Spartan valor. Grote 
well remarks that no other incident similar to this will be 
found throughout the whole course of Lacedzmonian his- 
tory. To evade encountering the strongest troops of the 
enemy, and for this purpose to yield their privileged post on 
the right wing, was a step well calculated to lower them in 
the eyes of Hellas, and could hardly have failed to produce 
that effect if their intention had been realized. As soon as 
Mardonius heard of this change, he effected a corresponding 
one in his own line, so as to place the native Persians once 
more over against the Lacedemonians. Pausanias, there- 
fore, again returned to his former position. ; 

Mardonius, although encouraged by this incident, did not 
venture an attack, but confined himself to harassing the 
Greeks with his cavalry, against which the latter could 
make no adequate defense. ‘They compelled the Greeks to 
abandon their only spring; so that Pausanias, seeing his 
camp entirely cut off from water, and besides suffering from 
lack of food, perceived that it would be impossible to remain 
and await the general battle. He, therefore, after an excit- 
ing conference with his generals, resolved to retreat to a 
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place called the Island,* distant about ten furlongs almost 
directly west, and seemingly north of the town of Platza, 
which was itself about twenty furlongs distant. Here they 
could obtain water in safety, and’ also have their front less 
exposed to the missiles of the Persians. 

This plan was wisely formed, but during its execution 
disorders occurred which came near causing the utter de- 
struction of the Greeks. Night coming on, the Corinthians, 
Megarians, etc., moved first ; but instead of going to the 
Island, they marched directly to the town of Plata, near 
which they encamped. When Pausanias became aware of 
the departure of the center, he supposed it to be toward the 
Island, and* he ordered the Lacedemonians and Tegeans to 
repair to the same place. All the commanders appeared 
eager to obey, but Amompharetus, a Spartan officer, obsti- 
nately refused to retreat. He had not been present at the 
council, and now with surprise heard the news for the first 
time. He declared that “ he for one would never so far dis- 
grace Sparta as to run away from the foreigner.” In vain 
did Pausanias and the generals endeavor to persuade the 
refractory officer ; in vain did they threaten to abandon him 
alone to meet the Persians. Amompharetus replied that he 
did not care; and when it was remarked that the order 
which he would not obey was made by a vote of all the 
officers, he grasped a rock with both hands, and, casting it 
at the feet of Pausanias, cried, “ ZAis is my pebble, where- 
with I give my vote not to run away from the strangers !” 
The general was in a dilemma ; night was fast passing ; the 
center of the army had departed. At last Pausanias, seeing 
that the day was beginning to dawn, resolved to leave the 
officer and his division to their fate, and gave the signal for 
retreat. 

On reaching the river Molois, he stopped to give Amom- 


*The spot selected, improperly called an island, was a piece of ground 
situated between two branches of the river Uiroé, 
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pharetus time for repentance ; and the latter, seeing himself 
really abandoned, finally decided to follow. The Athenians 
had long since departed toward the Island, in a line parallel 
with the march of Pausanias, but by a more level road. It 
was now evident that the Lacedzemonians and the Athenians 
would have no time to draw themselves up on the same spot 
before being attacked. The center had also marched else- 

where. The Hellenic army was in a precarious situation ; 
and if the Persians had taken advantage of it, defeat would 
have been almost certain. 

Mardonius, on learning that the Greeks had retreated 
by night, evinced a rash boldness and contempt for his op- 
ponents. Summoning some of the Greeks to his camp— 
“ Are these,” he said, “your famous Spartans, who changed 
their place just now in the line rather than fight the Per- 
sians, and have here shown by a barefaced flight what they 
are really worth?” At the same time he ordered his army 
to the pursuit, and, thinking that victory was now assured, 
pressed forward in great disorder. 

Pausanias was still on the march when he was attacked, 
first by the cavalry of the Persians, and later by the whole 
army. He immediately dispatched a horseman to the Athe- 
nians for assistance. The latter, however, were unable to 
give aid, because they were themselves soon to be engaged 
by the Thebans. Thus the Lacedemonians and the Tegeans, 
numbering in all fifty-three thousand, were compelled to en- 
counter alone the overwhelming force of the barbarians. 

As soon as the Medes and the Saks, who were in advance 
of the other Persians, came within bow-shot, they stuck into 
the ground their long, pointed wicker shields or gerrha, and 

‘formed a compact breastwork, from behind which they dis- _ 
charged a shower of arrows against the Greeks. Their bows 
were of the largest kind, and drawn with no less skill than 
power. Pausanias, though his army was hard pressed, at- 
tempted first of all the performance of an unavoidable duty, 
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the sacrifice belonging to the gods. For some time the aus- 
pices were unfavorable, so that he did not venture to give 
orders for close combat, although this was earnestly desired 
by the Greeks, who, having no archers, were better fitted for 
a hand-to-hand encounter. Their agony, therefore, was pro- 
longed, and many were slain or wounded in the ranks. The 
brave Kallikrates, the handsomest and strongest man in the 
army, fell mortally wounded, saying that he did not hesitate 
to die for Hellas, but regretted that he could not accomplish 
a deed worthy of his ambition. At last Pausanias, wearied 
with this painful delay, raised his eyes toward the Herzeum 
of the Platzans, which was in sight, and invoked Here to 
show herself more propitious to her own people. As soon 
as this prayer was offered, the sacrifices were accepted. 

While he was still praying, the Tegeans had anticipated 
the result, and, as soon as Pausanias gave the word, rushed 
against the enemy, followed by the Lacedemonians. The 
breastwork was quickly overthrown by the Hellenic charge ; 
but the Persians still fought with marvelous courage, al- 
though their ranks were broken and they had only their 
short spears, while the Greeks fought in line of battle, ad- 
vancing with measured step and armed with long spears. 
Many of the Persians captured the spears of the Lacede- 
monians, broke them in pieces, and clustering together. en- 
deavored to break down the wall of the Hellenic phalanx. 
Mardonius himself, at the head of his body-guard of one 
thousand picked men, and conspicuous by his white charger, 
was among the foremost in battle, and severely pressed the 
Greeks. But finally Mardonius fell, most of his body-guard 
were killed, and the rest of the army, disheartened, recrossed 
the Asopus to their fortified camp. 

In the mean while the Athenians on the left wing were 
engaged in a hot contest with the Thebans, who fought 
bravely ; but, after losing three hundred of their men, they 
also were put to flight. The Theban cavalry, however, held - 
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their ground, and enabled the flying infantry to retreat with 
safety to their city. The rest of the Greeks who had allied 
themselves with the Medes, as soon as they saw the flight of 
the Beotians, followed their example without risking battle. 
Artabazus, who was jealous of Mardonius, had at first or- 
dered the forty thousand troops under his command to emu- 
late the headlong impetuosity of the general-in-chief. Ar- 
riving at the scene of action, and seeing that the Persians © 
were about to be defeated, instead of endeavoring to assist 
them, he marched straight through Phokis, Thessaly, and 
Macedonia to Byzantium, whence he crossed into Asia. 

Of the Greeks engaged in this battle, the Lacedzemonians 
and Tegeans were on the right, and the Athenians on the 
left. The other Greeks, stationed in the center, had sepa- 
rated and gone to Plateza, as already related. ‘There they 
received tidings of the victory, and, rushing forward in dis- © 
order, were attacked by the Theban cavalry, which still cov- 
ered the flight of the Beotians, and lost six hundred men. 

This slight reverse of the Greeks did not mitigate the © 
general defeat of the Persians. The Lacedemonians, fol- 
lowing in pursuit, arrived at the fortified camp, whither the 
Persians had fled, and, rushing upon it in company with the 
Athenians and the central Hellenic divisions, soon became 
its masters.. Once within the wall, “the Greeks slaughtered 
without mercy as without limit”; so that, if we are to credit 
Herodotus, out of the 800,000 of Mardonius, excepting the 
40,000 with Artabazus, hardly 3,000 men escaped. This 
statement is certainly an exaggeration, and is without doubt 
as inaccurate as that which places the loss of the Greeks at 
91 Spartans, 16 Tegeans, and 52 Athenians. Plutarch sup- 
poses that about 1,360 Greeks fell in this battle. Be this as 
it may, the defeat of the Persians was complete. The vic- 
tory, however, can not be attributed to the military genius 
of Pausanias, who certainly showed neither the capacity of 
Miltiades at Marathon, nor that of Themistokles at Salamis, 
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Neither was it due to the discipline and obedience of the 
Hellenic troops. The Lacedemonians, the Tegeans, and the 
Athenians did indeed show remarkable bravery ; but suc- 
cess resulted mainly from the mad precipitancy of Mardo- 
 nius, as well as the ignoble retreat of Artabazus, and from 
the inferior armament of the Persians. 

It was impossible for the king of Persia soon to prepare 
another such expedition. The liberty of Hellas was secured, 
and the Greeks, forgetting their dangers, gave themselves up 
to feelings of joy and thanksgiving. They first buried their 
dead, and then distributed their booty, which occupied ten 
days. Pausanias treated with respect the body of Mardo- 
nius, and indignantly repelled the barbaric proposition of a 
certain ginetan, to inflict upon the Persian dead the igno- 
minious treatment offered to Leonidas, whose corpse had 
been beheaded and impaled by Xerxes. 

The booty was rich and heterogeneous. There were gold 
and silver in Persian coin, utensils, and ornaments, costly 
carpets, garments, arms, horses, and camels. Even the sump- 
tuous tent of Xerxes, which on his retreat he had left. with 
Mardonius, was taken. Pausanias ordered the Helots to col- 
lect all this booty into one spot, but they concealed a large 
portion of it, which, in ignorance of its value, they were 
persuaded by the Aiginetans to sell as brass. 

; The treasure accumulated for distribution was immense. 

A tithe of all was set apart to the god at Delphi, and from 
_ it was made a tripod standing upon a three-headed serpent. 
Pausanias, who was already becoming dazed. by the excess 
of his glory, inscribed on the tripod a stanza in which he 
attributed to himself all the honor of the achievement. It 
ran thus: 


‘Pausanias, Spartan victor o’er the Mede, 
To Phebus this memorial decreed.” 


The ephors, however, ordered the inscription to be erased, and 
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in its stead to be engraved at the foot of the tripod * the 
names ofall the cities which had contributed to the rout of 
the barbarian. 

Besides the tithe offered to Apollo, a good share of the 
booty was given to the Olympian Zeus and to the Isthmian 
Poseidon. A tenth of the remainder was offered to Pausa- 
nias as the commander-in-chief of the whole army, and the 
rest was divided among the participants in proportion to 
their number. 


Siege of Thebes. 


The time had come for the allies again to direct their 
attention to the city of Thebes, which was the most efficient 
ally of Mardonius. They accordingly demanded from that 
city the surrender of her prominent citizens who had joined 
themselves to the Medes. The Thebans refused the de- 
mand, upon which the allies laid siege to the city, and began 


* By some strange chance this memorial has come down to us, in a state 
of partial mutilation; and its varied fortunes depict the history of the nation 
itself, one of the glorious achievements of which it was destined to immortal- 
ize. When, in the fourth century, Constantine the Great built the city named 
after him, destined to become the capital of Hellenic Christianity, he brought 
from Hellas, among other things, this memorial, and had it placed in his vast 
race-course. It was even then mutilated, because the Phokians had long be- 
fore stolen the golden tripod, and only the three-headed serpentine base was 
transported to Constantinople. In this condition the column was preserved 
until the fifteenth century, when the devastator of Constantinople, Moham- 
med II, either to display his dexterity, or to avenge the memory of the con- 
queror whose work he had come to renew, cut off with his sword one of the 
three heads of the serpent. In the year 1700 the two other heads were stolen, _ 
and the column itself was afterward partly buried. In 1856 it was excavated 
by some English officers, and then had a height of about fifteen feet. Even 
in this condition it is a priceless relic of Hellenic nationality, standing where 
it has stood for so many years, and where the Greeks of to-day can still read 
on the coils of the serpent the names of the heroes of their first war of inde- 
pendence. The letters of these names are of a finger’s length, so that there 
are two or three names on each line. The Lacedemonians are first recorded, 
after them the Athenians, and then the Corinthians and others. 
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to devastate the surrounding country. An offer of indem- 
nity in money having been declined, the' Thebans were 
obliged to accept the conditions imposed upon them and to 
surrender the citizens called for. Pausanias carried the pris- 
oners to Corinth, and executed them without trial, fearing 
that, if he should submit their case to a tribunal, they might,’ 
through their wealth, contrive to escape conviction. 


Honors awarded to the Victors. 


Herodotus does not mention whether any positive vote 
was taken among the Greeks respecting the prize of valor at 
the battle of Platza. It appears that the Athenians were 
unwilling to allow the Spartans the honor of the day, and, at 
the suggestion of Aristeides, the palm was granted to the 
Platzans. Although the popular judgment of Hellas would 
have placed the Lacedzmonians before the Platzans, since 
they had overcome the best troops of the enemy and slain 
the general, yet the Platzans were esteemed very highly as 
. the owners of the soil upon which the great battle for the 
liberty of Hellas had been fought. Besides their portion of 
the booty, there was granted to them an extra reward of 
eighty talents. In the market-place of their city a thanks- 
giving panegyric was performed in honor of Zeus Eleuthe- 
rius. ‘To the Plateans was also allotted the right to hold an 
annual religious celebration in honor of the Greeks who had 
fallen in their land. Pausanias and the allies swore to be- 
come for ever responsible for the liberty of the Plateans and 
the security of their state. a Ih 

It was also decided that the common alliance against the 
Persians should continue, and that, to this end, an Hellenic 
force of ten thousand hoplites, one thousand horse, and one 
hundred triremes should be maintained. The town of Pla- 
tzea was fixed upon as the annual place of meeting for dele- . 
gates from all the confederate states. 

Thus triumphantly did the Greeks celebrate their vic- 
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tory. Their joy would have been still greater had they 
known that, on the very day Mardonius fell at Platza and ~ 
the Persians were routed, the naval forces of the Greeks had 
totally defeated the enemy at Mykale. 


Battle of Mykate. 


The Hellenic fleet of one hundred and ten triremes had 
remained idle at Delos, under the command of the Spartan 
king Leotychides, although it was the earnest desire of the 
Jonians that they should advance as far as Asia Minor. Fi- 
nally, in the beginning of September, Leotychides consented 
to, sail to Samos, where he knew the Persian fleet was col- 
lected. The latter, on hearing of the approach of the Hel- 
lenic fleet, at once retreated to the promontory of Mykale, 
near Miletus. Here they were under the protection of a land 
force of 60,000 men, commanded by Tigranes—the main 
reliance of Xerxes for the defense of Ionia. They drew up 
their ships on the shore, fortified themselves by a hastily 
constructed wall, and for further security disarmed the Sa- 
mians serving in their army, and stationed the Milesians in 
the rear to guard the various mountain-roads leading to the 
heights of Mykale. 

The Greeks followed the retreating enemy, and deter- 
mined to offer opposition to this united land and naval force. 
They numbered not more than 25,000, while the Persians 
could bring 120,000 into action, and were besides in an in- 
trenched position. The Greeks began the attack, and rushed 
impetuously upon the enemy. The Persians adopted here 
the same plan of warfare as at Platea; but their breast- 
work, though bravely defended, was finally broken, and the 
Greeks forced an entrance into the fortified camp upon the ~ 
very heels of the retreating foe. A desperate hand-to hand 
encounter ensued ; Greek and Persian leaped upon the bodies 
of the fallen, and obstinately contested their ground, until 
the latter finally gave way. The defeat was completed by 
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the sedition of the Ionians. The Persian army was scattered, 
their ships were burned, and a large number of the native 
Persians, together with their general Tigranes, perished in 


this disastrous battle. The loss of the Greeks was also con- 


siderable. A large number of men were slain, including 
many of the Sikyonians, and their commander Perilaus. 
This victory was almost wholly due to the valor of the 
Athenians. The Lacedxmonians contributed the least of all 


S fovts* 


The remnant of the Persian army escaped to Sardis, where 
Xerxes had waited on his return from Hellas, and where he 
was still seeking forgetfulness in dissipation. He had neither 
fleet nor army for the defense of Ionia. Hence ,the com- 
manders of the victorious Hellenic fleet recognized as allies 
the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders who 
had formerly been under Persian rule. As to the cities on the 
mainland they could make no decision. The Peloponnesians 
hesitated to guarantee the liberty of these cities, because they 
foresaw that they would be necessitated to maintain a land 
force against the Persians. They therefore proposed to 
transport the inhabitants to European Hellas, and to estab- 
lish them on the coasts of those states which had made com- 
mon cause with the Medes. The Athenians opposed this, 
since it was altogether foreign to Hellenic customs. The 
despots of Asia, both ancient and modern, Persian and Turk, 
have never understood or appreciated a love for native land, 
and have often attempted similar wholesale transportations. 
The proposition was not accepted by the Athenians, but at 
the same time the extent to which they would undertake the 


protection of their countrymen in Asia was not finally de- 


cided. 


* This battle was fought almost at the precise spot where, in August, 
1824, the Hellenic fleet, under command of George Sachtoures, routed, in 
three successive engagements, another barbarian army, and prevented a 
numerous Turkish fleet from landing at Samos. 
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Capture of Sestos. 

The Hellenic fleet afterward sailed toward the Hellespont, 
with the intention of destroying the bridges of Xerxes, since, 
so difficult and meager was the communication, the Greeks _ 
had not heard that those bridges had been swept away ten 
months before. Upon reaching Abydos and becoming aware 
of the fact, Leotychides and the Peloponnesians at once re- 


turned home ; but Xanthippus, with the Athenian squadron, ~ 


resolved to remain and dislodge the Persians from the Thra- 
cian Chersonese. This had been formerly peopled by Athe- 
nians, but, between the years 493 and 480 B. ©., no citizen of 
that state was allowed toremain there. Naturally the victori- 
ous Athenians now sought to recover their dominion over the 
peninsula, and were the more anxious, since the country not 
only produced an abundance of corn, but was the key to an 
extensive commerce. On this account they decided, even | 
without the assistance of the Peloponnesians, to besiege Ses- 
tos, its most strongly fortified city. 

The Greek inhabitants of the Chersonese eagerly assisted 
the Athenians in expelling the Persians ; and, as the latter 
had not sufficiently provisioned their fortifications, they were 
finally obliged to surrender. After the capture of Sestos, the 
victors returned home toward the end of 479, not forgetting 
to take, among other things, the colossal cables used in the 
construction of the bridges of Xerxes, which they placed as 
a trophy on the Acropolis. 


CHAPTER IX. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS WAR IN SICILY—CONCLUSION. 


Waite the eastern Greeks were thus successfully repel- 
ling the invasion of Xerxes, their countrymen in Sicily were 
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engaged in another war of a character little less momentous. 
The Greeks held the eastern coast of the island, the greater 
part of the southern, and a portion of the northern, domi- 
nating the native element and forcifig it to retreat inland 
_ toward the west. 

The cities Gela and Agrigentum, on the south side of the 
island, were the most prominent of the Hellenic colonies until 
the beginning of the fifth century ; but Syracuse, after it - 
fell into the hands of Gelon, about 485 8. c., surpassed the 
others. In all these cities the oligarchical form of govern- 
ment originally prevailed ; but after the fifth century tyrants 
or despots ruled, under whom these cities were peculiarly 
flourishing. Thus, while the states of Hellas proper reached 
the highest degree of power and glory under aristocratic or 
democratic rule, the Sicilian cities attained the acme of their 
fame under despotic constitutions. 

The most ancient tyrant of Sicily, notorious for his cruelty, 
was Phalaris, who held dominion from about 570 to 554 
B. c. About 500 we find many tyrants in Sicily, prominent 
among whom were Panetius in Leontini and Kleander in 
Gela. Kleander levied a powerful mercenary force, largely 
among the native Siculian tribes, and overpowered many of 
the previously independent Hellenic cities of the island. He 
was, however, after a reign of seven years, slain by one of 
his fellow citizens, and was succeeded by his brother Hip- 
pokrates, who extended his dominion over nearly half of the 
island. The officer most famed for courage and wisdom in 
the mercenary army was Gelon, who, when Hippokrates was 
in turn murdered (about 491), seized the sovereignty, which 
he still further aggrandized. 

Gelon attempted to drive away the Carthaginians and 
Egesteans from the island, and hostilities were already be- 
gun when, in the autumn of 481, the Greeks sent to him 
from the isthmus of Corinth for aid against Xerxes. Gelon 
promised to send 20,000 hoplites, 200 triremes, 2,000 cavalry, 
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\ ae 
2,000 archers, 2,000 slingers, and 2,000 light-armed: horse, 
and to assume the maintenance of the entire Hellenic force 
throughout the war, on condition that he should be pro- 
claimed its general and hegemon. His offer was rejected 
with indignant scorn, and the Athenian envoy declared that 
the Athenians, the oldest nation in Hellas, would never sub- 
mit to be dictated to by a Syracusan. But even had he 
been desirous of sending assistance, he could not have done 
so. About the spring of 480 B. c., when Xerxes sailed down 
the Hellespont, the Carthaginians, at the instigation of many 
dissatisfied Greeks in Sicily, and very probably by the con- 
nivance of the Persians themselves, sent a mighty fleet of 
3,000 ships of war, under Hamilcar, followed by a still 
greater number of transport-vessels, which, on reaching 
Panormus, landed 300,000 men and laid siege to Himera. 
Gelon soon came up at the head of 50,000 infantry and 5,000 
horse. The battle was obstinate and bloody, lasting from 
sunrise until late in the afternoon. MHamilear fell, and the 
Carthaginians suffered a total defeat. The opponents of 
Gelon were compelled to recognize his supremacy. The 
Carthaginians sued for peace, and at the request of Gelon’s 
wife it was granted, on condition that the Carthaginians 
should pay two thousand talents to defray the costs of the 
war, and of erecting two temples wherein the terms of the 
treaty were to be permanently recorded. 


Conclusion. 


Here ends the narrative of the great battles which the _ 
Hellenic nation fought in the beginning of the fifth century © 
B. C., both in Hellas proper and in Sicily. The most impor- 
tant of these wars, both as regards the fortunes of the nation 
and the interests of humanity, were certainly those in Hellas. 
If Hellenism had been subdued in Sicily, while it prevailed 
in the mother-country, only a few branches of the Hellenic 
tree would have been cut off and withered ; but the trunk, . 
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. vigorous and unharmed, would still have produced all its 


glorious fruits. 

When we consider the vast forces which Xerxes led 
against Hellas; the unity of will which moved that great 
army ; the surpassing bravery which his men displayed ; the 
many Greeks who were largely interested in the success of 
his expedition ; the considerable number who took no part 
in battle for their native land ; and, finally, the frequent in- 
difference and dissensions among the few who had combined 
to fight the barbarians—when we consider all these adverse 
circumstances, we are justified in repeating the question, 
How did the Greeks finally conquer ? 

The chief cause of their success was the credulous rash- 


_ ness, the imbecility, and the cowardice of Xerxes, which be- 


came as ruinous as his will was omnipotent. Had such a 
man as Cyrus engaged in the work, we can not believe that 


_its issue would have been the same. It is true that in 479 


‘ 


'B. c. the command was intrusted to Mardonius, but he him- 


self committed numerous mistakes, and had the disadvantage 
of not being sustained by a naval force. 

- Another cause was the marked lack of energy, the indif- 
ference, and the distaste for war which the Persians mani- 
fested. After the defeat at Salamis their army, although 
still intact, showed itself eager to acquiesce in the desire of 
Xerxes to depart. At Platza also most of the army fled as 
soon as Mardonius fell. On the other hand, so great was 
the determination and spirit of the Greeks, and particularly 
of the Athenians, that after the misfortune at Thermopyle 
and the repeated capture of Athens, and after the alluring 


' propositions of Mardonius, they showed an independence 


and tenacity of purpose which alone would have sufliced to 
overpower the enemy. 

Again, both in armament and manner of fighting, the 
Persians were much inferior to the Greeks, who early under- 
stood that better arms and superior drill were advantages 
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which no mere bravery, be it never so desperate, could suc- 
cessfully withstand. 

But to understand still more clearly these ies results, 
we must take into account the genius, independence, per- 
severance, and Panhellenic patriotism of the Athenians, with- 
out whom, as Herodotus justly remarks, the Greeks would 
not have escaped the rule of the Mede. 

_ Again, this war would not have earned such luster in his- 
tory had not the Athenians in consequence of it attained 
that enlarged supremacy under which were produced those 
political, intellectual, and artistic masterpieces upon which 
Hellenic civilization prides itself. The wars with the Medes 
were admired and eulogized for having shown the excel- 
lence of the Hellenic mind. But could this excellence ever 
have been completely manifested within the narrow bounds 
of Attica? Could the productions of Pheidias have been 
created without the booty of Kimon and the tribute of the 
allies? Could the inimitable historical masterpiece of Thu- 
cydides ever have originated without the supremacy which 
Athens achieved, resulting in that fearful combination of 
forces which bears the name of the Peloponnesian war? 

Unfortunately, we shall no longer have the guidance of 
the accurate Herodotus, who may be regarded as contempo- 
raneous with the great wars. He was born at Halikarnassus 
between the first and second Persian wars (490-480 B. c.). 
At an early age he traveled through Hellas, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Syria, Egypt, and other lands. On his return he 
settled at Samos, and there commenced his history. In 444 
he went to southern Italy, with many Athenians, who built, — 
in the place of the destroyed Sybaris, a new city named 
Thurii, in which the historian appears to have spent the 
remainder of his life. 

Herodotus is the creator of true historic art. Preceding 
writers related past events of mythical character, or gath- 
ered dry chronological and genealogical annals ; but Herod- 
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otus first breathed into these dry bones the breath of life— 
first understood that history is the artistic arrangement of 
events, and the description of their actors. Hence he is 
justly called the Father of History.” 

- The prevailing idea in his writings is the antithesis of 
Hellenic and Oriental life. It is true that Herodotus has 
neither the philosophical judgment nor the practical politi- 
eal experience and depth of Thucydides; yet the former 
wrote about the middle of the fifth century, Thucydides to- 
ward its end; and, short though this intervening period 
may be, yet at its close the Hellenic mind had wonderfully 
matured.. 

Again, Thucydides was in advance of his age, while He- 
rodotus faithfully delineated his own epoch. For this rea- 
son, his work is perhaps the more precious. In Thucydides 
we admire the genius of the historian, in Herodotus the 
truth and vividness of description. Herodotus gives cre- 
dence to many myths, just as the majority of the Greeks 
believed in them ; yet he never willingly falsifies, and some- 
times he intimates his doubts by the prefatory phrase “They 
say ” or “I have heard.” His history ends at the recovery 
of the Thracian Chersonese by the Athenians. 

The want of his high authority is the more marked, since 
in the succeeding glorious epoch we have no other contem- 
poraneous writer. The minute descriptions of Thucydides 
begin with the Peloponnesian war; and during the years 
preceding the organization of the hegemony of the Athe- 
nians, we have only brief narratives by Plutarch, Diodorus, 
and other writers of the “lesser Hellenism,” who had no 
correct ideas of the historic art. But, having the guidance 
of the divine dramatist of the Peloponnesian war over the 
stormy sea of this historic time, and assisted by other minor 
historians, we shall now proceed to relate the rise of the 
Athenian supremacy. 

11 


PART FOURTH. 


ATHENIAN SUPREMACY. 


CHAPTER I. 
FORTIFICATION OF ATHENS. 


Arter the battle of Platza, the Athenians found a deso- 
late home waiting for them. “ Their country was laid waste ; 
their city burned or destroyed, so that there remained but a 
few houses standing, wherein the Persian officers had taken 
up their quarters ; and their fortifications were for the most 
part razed or overthrown.” . 

As soon as they had supplied their immediate needs, they 
commenced the rebuilding of their fortifications. But here 
they met with unexpected obstacles. The allies, and more 
especially the Spartans, who had been witnesses of their dar- 
ing, naturally looked upon the strengthening of the city as 
the beginning of other and greater plans for power. They 
therefore opposed the work, alleging that, in case of another 
invasion by the Persians, it would not be advantageous to — 
Hellas that other fortified cities should exist beyond the Pel- 
oponnesus, because if captured by the enemy they might 
become dangerous retreats, as in the case of Thebes. 

The Athenians well understood the latent significance of 
this objection ; yet they deemed it best not to rouse opposi- 
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tion, fearing lest the allies might attempt to enforce their 
views. But a statesman like Themistokles was not likely to 
be imposed upon by this opposition, By his advice the Athe- 
nians answered that they would themselves send ambassadors 
to Sparta to discuss the matter there. They accordingly 
appointed Themistokles, Aristeides, and Abronichus ; but by 
previous concert they sent Themistokles first, meanwhile for- 
tifying the city with all haste—men, women, and children 
lending their assistance. 

On reaching Sparta, Themistokles did not present himself 
to the ephors, but pretended to be awaiting his fellow am- 
bassadors. He solemnly assured them that these would come 
very soon, and was indeed at a loss to account for their 
delay. News, however, was constantly arriving that the 
wall was rapidly advancing. Themistokles indignantly de- 
nied the reports, and to gain still further time proposed that 
they should send messengers to learn the truth, while at 
the same time he secretly notified the Athenians to detain 
the messengers until the safe return of himself and his col- 
leagues, which he feared might be denied them when his 
trick came to be divulged. At last Aristeides and Abroni- 
chus came, and announced that the work had advanced so 
far as easily to resist an attack. 'Themistokles, at once lay- 
ing aside the mask, said to the ephors that the city of Athens 
was already fortified, that the Athenians needed no advice, 
and that when not long ago they had abandoned their coun- 
try and put out to sea, they had not consulted with the 
Spartans. The latter, seeing that they could make no opposi- 
tion, kept silent, but never forgave Themistokles. Their 
indignation was not without cause, since the fortification of 
Athens was the foundation of all its subsequent greatness. 

The second great work which the Athenians undertook 
was the strengthening of the Peirezus and of Munychia. 
The Athenians had begun this work before the Persian 
wars, and had transferred thither their ship-yard from Pha- 
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lerum. The results of their labor, however, had been de- 
stroyed by the Persians, and now Themistokles planned to 
_ render these harbors in every respect worthy of the great 
fortunes which he felt the city of Athens was destined to 
achieve. The walls surrounding the Peireus and Munychia 
had a circumference of sixty stadia, and were to be of such 
height and thickness that they would be impregnable. The 
height was never completed, because half of the estimate was 
deemed sufficient. The thickness was such that two carts 
could pass each other; probably, therefore, not less than 
-fourteen or fifteen feet. On the inside there was neither 
rubble nor mortar, but the whole was built of square stones 
clamped on the outside with iron and lead. 

This colossal wall was considered insurmountable, and 
the Peirzeus became not only a fortified ship-yard, but also a 
secure place for purposes of trade. Many foreigners estab- 
lished themselves there, including the so-called Metics or 
resident foreigners, who by their commerce and industry 
contributed largely to the finished civilization of the country. 


CHAPTER II. 


NAVAL SUPREMACY OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Treachery of Pausanias. 


Wuite the Athenians were carrying forward these great 
works, they also took part in the expedition which set sail 
for Asia (478 B. c.) under the Spartan Pausanias ; and while 
all Peloponnesus furnished only twenty ships, they alone sent 
thirty under Aristeides and Kimon. The fleet under Pausa- 
nias, to which some Ionian and insular ships were added, 
first sailed to Kyprus and rescued most of its Hellenic cities 
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from Persian dominion. Next they turned to the Thracian 
Bosporus, and recovered Byzantium, the key of commerce > 
between the Euxine and Hellas. 

The capture of Byzantium proved “the signal for an un- 
expected change in the relations of the various Hellenic cit- 
ies.” Pausanias, who since the battle of Platzea had been 
carried away by his inordinate vanity, and who had in fact 
through this achievement gained a renown unparalleled in 
Hellenic annals, was no longer willing to be subject to the 
strict laws of his country, and decided to become its ruler 
and despot. Therefore, after the capture of Byzantium, he 
sent to Xerxes some of the most eminent captives, and a let- 
ter which, according to Thucydides, read as follows : 

“Pausanias, the Spartan commander, wishing to oblige 
thee, sends these men back, after taking them in war. I am 
desirous, if it please thee, to marry thy daughter and make 
Sparta and the rest of Hellas subject to thee. With thy 
assistance I think that I am able to do this. If my proposi- 
tion be acceptable, send a trustworthy man down to the sea, 
through whom in future we will confer.” 

Xerxes was surprised and gratified with the proposition, 
and sent Artabazus, the sub-general of Mardonius, with the 
following reply : 

“Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias: As to the men 
whom thou hast saved from Byzantium and sent over the sea 
to me, the record of this kindness is for ever registered in 
our palace; and thy propositions now received are accept- 
able to me. Let neither night nor day stop thee in accom- 
plishing that which thou promisest, nor let thyself be hin- 
dered by lack of gold or silver or numbers of men, if thou 
standest in need of them; but in conjunction with Artabazus, 
the good man whom I have now sent, fear not to advance 
both my interests and thy own as shall be most advantageous 
to both.” 

Happily for Hellas, Pausanias had not the ability to 
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carry out his promises. When he received the letter from ” 
Xerxes, his insane hopes knew no bounds, and he immedi- 
ately began to live like a satrap, and to oppress the allies ; so 
that, although the above correspondence was then unknown, 
the Spartans, suspecting his designs, deemed best to recall 
him. They exonerated him from the accusation of treach- 
ery, but appointed in his place another general. 

The allies, however, were unwilling to submit to the new 
commander. In fact, as soon as Pausanias had departed, 
they recognized as their chiefs Aristeides and Kimon, whose 
wisdom and moderation were well calculated to overcome 
the arrogance and tyranny of Sparta. Consequently, the 
new Spartan general, being in no condition to use compul- 
sory means, was obliged to return home. 

The Spartans, although their pride was wounded, did not 
attempt to recover their power. They were without a suit- 
able force, and besides were not disposed to undertake a for- 
eign war, fearing lest their generals should become enriched 
and plot against the government. The designs of Pausanias 
were now evident, and the example of their king Leotychi- 
des showed them the depraving and pernicious effect of such — 
military power, “remote as well as unchecked.” The king, 
marching into Thessaly to punish the Aleuade, who had 
allied themselves to Xerxes and Mardonius, about the same 
time that Pausanias embarked for Asia, accepted a bribe, on 
the discovery of which he was banished. Sparta therefore 
applied herself henceforth to home government, and the rest 
of the Peloponnesian states followed her example. 


The Ionic Alliance. 


The Athenians, with the islanders and other Greeks on 
the Augean, continued the war against the Persians. The 
Tonic allies acted as the chief movers in the enterprise. 
The sympathies of the Ionian Greeks clung to Athens, for 
they stood in obvious need of protection against the attacks 
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of Persia, and had no further kindness to expect from Sparta 
or the Peloponnesians. 

The Athenians also showed their usual versatility in the 
organization of this new alliance, They highly esteemed 
the genius of Themistokles, yet they were aware of his faults, 
especially of his inordinate greed of gain. They therefore 
placed the fleet under the command of Aristeides. He at 
once instituted a congress of the cities, which, assembling 
periodically for deliberative purposes in the sacred island of 
Delos, was to carry on the affairs of the alliance, under the 
presidency of the Athenians. 

We are entirely ignorant concerning the exact number of 
the allied cities, but it was no doubt large. This is conjec- 
tured, not only from the annual contribution, which from the 
first amounted yearly to four hundred and sixty talents 
(about five hundred and fifty thousand American dollars), 
but also from the important and various interests in which 
all the nautical cities shared. 

The chief objects of the alliance were the suppression of 
piracy, the maintenance of the free route between the Kuxine 
and the Aigean, and the freedom of all islands and coasts 
from Persian rule. 

The Persians, although they suffered frequent reverses, 
were strong, not merely from their own resources, possessing 
as they still did many fortified places, but also through the © 
aid of internal parties in many Hellenic states — traitors 
within, as well as exiles without. 
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CHAPTER III. 
DEATH OF PAUSANIAS, THEMISTOKLES, AND ARISTEIDES. 


Pausanias. 


As soon as Pausanias was freed from the accusation of 
favoring the Medes, he returned as a private citizen to 
Byzantium, and resumed his negotiations with Artabazus. 
Driven thence by the Athenians, he retired to Kolone in the 
Troad, where he continued the execution of his nefarious 
schemes, by dispatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold 
among various cities of Hellas. The ephors, on hearing of 
this, recalled him to Sparta, threatening that, in case of diso- 
bedience, they would consider him an enemy. 

Pausanias, seeing that by not complying he would be 
unable to accomplish his designs, returned. On his arrival 
at Sparta he was sentenced to death, but through the inter- 
vention of his friends he was rescued. Notwithstanding his 
recent peril, he still audaciously persisted both in his in- 
trigues at home and his correspondence abroad with Artaba- 
zus. He opened negotiations with the Helots, instigating 
them to revolt by the promise of political liberty. 

The ephors discovered the plot, and also seized his last 
letters to Artabazus. But such was the magnitude of the 
crime, especially in a Spartan Herakleid and a victorious 
general, that the ephors wished to receive more evidence ; 
and it was only after hearing Pausanias himself hold trea- 
sonable conversation with his servants that they resolved 
to arrest him. They met him in the public street, not far 
from the temple of Athene Chalkiekus, or the Brazen 
House. As they came near, either their menacing looks or a 
significant nod from one of them revealed to the noted crim- 
inal their purpose, and he sought refuge in the temple of 
Athene. The ephors took off the roof of the building, barri- 
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caded the doors, and thus doomed him to the slow death of 
starvation. ; 
Themistokles. 

Such was the lamentable end, about 465 3. c., of that 
Greek who had reached the summit of glory, not deservedly, 
but because he belonged to the royal race of Sparta. But 
not less lamentable is the fact that he dragged to his de- 
struction another, who certainly was worthy of a better fate. 
For some time after the battle of Platea the Athenians 
continued to honor Themistokles, who in return was unre- 
mitting in furthering the interests of his country. But soon 
after his star also began to wane. 

It has been stated that he had received no appointment 
in the great alliance of the Athenians. On account of his 
avarice, it was thought best to place a man of the greatest 
possible probity over the affairs of the allies, and the atten- 
tion of all was turned to Aristeides. He was held in high 
esteem, as well for wisdom and _uprightness as for his policy 
in instituting certain changes in the constitution of Kleis- 
thenes, by which the Thetz (those having a yearly income 
of less than two hundred drachme), instead of merely 
being admitted to the assembly, could hold other political 
offices. 

So long as the city was protected by infantry, the exclu- 
sion of the Thetze might have been just. The hoplites or 
the richest of the citizens composed this force. They were 
those who risked their lives in behalf of their country. The_ 
poor “Psile,” or light-armed, were of little importance. 
Thus those incurring the greater responsibilities might justly 
demand the greater rights. But after the city became a 
naval power, the Thetsz rendered services more important 
than those of the upper classes—at Artemisium restraining, 
and at Salamis defeating, the enemy. 

The hoplites contributed little to this. On what ground 
could they retain their former position, and the conquerors 
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of Salamis remain excluded from the government which they ~ 
themselves had preserved? Furthermore, the influence of 
the rich had been sustained heretofore by the revenue accru- 
ing from agriculture; but during the repeated devastations 
of Attica this source of income was greatly diminished, and 
thus the equality of property was naturally calculated to 
bring about an equality of privileges. 

Aristeides comprehended this necessity, because his mind 
had that peculiarity corresponding to the myopic state of 
the eyes. He could not see far into the future, but had 
remarkable discernment in things close at hand. He be- 
came so dear to the Athenians that the fame of Themis- 
tokles, often tarnished by his unprincipled thirst of money, 
‘began to grow obscured. New men were daily becoming 
prominent, far more violent in their antipathy to Themisto- 
kles than Aristeides himself. Of these the chief was Kimon, 
son of Miltiades, who was destined soon to dazzle Hellas by 
his achievements. 

The prominent political theme was now the management 
of the allies, and the Athenians did not deem Themistokles 
capable of being intrusted with this office. The latter, how- 
ever, was not the man to bear in silence such humiliation. 
He often reminded the people of his former services, re- 
proached them for their ingratitude, and derided the newly 
elected officers for their lack of experience. He also built 
near his house a private shrine to Artemis, as a standing 
memorial that he, now almost despised and forgotten, had 
been the chief instrument in saving his country. Was he in 
communication with Pausanias at the time? No definite 
proof then existed, but it is certain that he loved money, 
and that the Persians had sent a large sum by Pausanias 
into Hellas. The Spartans also, who hated Themistokles, 
strengthened the suspicion at Athens. Therefore his politi- 
cal enemies easily availed themselves of the vague rumors to _ 
accuse him of treason. He was formally acquitted of the 
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charge, both for want of proof and on account of the obliga- 

tions of the people to him. Themistokles himself strenuously - 
denied the accusation, not without emphatic appeals to his 

illustrious services. ra 

The trial, however, greatly increased the antagonism be- 
tween Themistokles and the new political faction. The city 
was thrown into such a state of disturbance, that it was 
again found necessary to apply the law of ostracism, and the 
people voted the banishment of Themistokles. He went to 
reside at Argos, but continued traveling for about six years | 
through the Peloponnesus. We may easily conjecture what 
were his sentiments during that time. It was impossible for 
him to forget that he, though now an exile, once held in his 
hand the future of Hellas. Deprived at last of all his power 
and glory, he no longer hesitated to join in the treacherous 
plans of Pausanias. 

For a long time the plot remained hidden ; but after the 
death of Pausanias the documents were seized, the intrigue 
of Themistokles became manifest, and the Lacedemonians 
accused him of high treason at Athens. Themistokles, 
expecting arrest, fled to Korkyra. The inhabitants of that 
island, though under obligations to him, could not venture 
to protect him, but transported him to the mainland oppo- 
_ site. Still followed by his pursuers, he fled to Admetus, 
king of the Molossians in Epirus. Driven thence, he sought 
refuge at Pydna in the Thermaic Gulf, and from that place, 
after many vicissitudes, he crossed to Ephesus. 

At Athens he was proclaimed a traitor, and his property 
was confiscated ; but his friends secreted a considerable sum 
and sent it over to him in Asia, together with the money 
which he had left at Argos. With all this deduction, the 
property which he possessed of a character not susceptible 
of concealment, and which was therefore actually seized, 
amounted in value to about one hundred talents, or six hun- 
dred thousand drachmz; from which, and from the fact 
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that he commenced his career with only three talents, may 
be estimated the magnitude of his official peculations. 

- Themistokles went to Susa, where Artaxerxes, son of 
Xerxes, wasruling. He addressed a haughty letter to him, 
the memory of which was destined to be recalled, when in 
1815 Napoleon I, compelled to seek refuge with his bitterest 
enemy, in a letter to the king of England compared himself 
to the famous exile of Athens. The letter of Themistokle 
is preserved to us by Thucydides : ; 

“J, Themistokles, am come to thee, having done to thy 
house more mischief than any other Greek, as long as I was 
compelled in my own defense to resist the attack of thy 
father ; but having done him yet greater good, when I could 
do so with safety to myself, and when his retreat was endan- 
gered. Reward is yet owing to me for my past service. I 
am now here, driven away by the Greeks in consequence of 
my friendship for thee, but able still to serve thee with great 
effect. But I wish to wait a year, and then to explain my 
views before thee in person.” 

King Artaxerxes admired the address of the man, and 
granted him the time sought, within which Themistokles 
learned the Persian tongue and customs to such an extent 
that he was enabled to confer directly with the king. He 
became an influential man at the court, as none of the Greeks 
had hitherto been, being aided in this by the hope which he 
held out to King Artaxerxes of making Hellas subject to 
Persia—an enterprise which Themistokles, doubtless, never — 
seriously contemplated. 

Artaxerxes was so favorably impressed with his guest, 
that he gave him a Persian wife, ample presents, and the 
rule of Magnesia on the Meander, not far from the coast 
of Ionia. To use an Eastern expression, Magnesia, which 
brought him fifty talents a year, was allotted for “bread,” 
Lampsakus for “wine,” and Myus for “provisions in gen- 
eral.” 
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It must not be wondered at that Themistokles endeared 
himself so much to Artaxerxes ; for, says Thucydides, ‘ The- 
mistokles was one who most eminently displayed his natural 
talents, and was in this respect more worthy of admiration 
than any other man.” Themistokles brought his family 
from Athens to Magnesia. He died at the age of sixty-five 
(about 449 B. c.), and a splendid sepulchral monument was 
erected in his honor by the Magnesians in their own market- 
place. His last known descendant was the Themistokles 
who, five hundred or more years later, was the fellow stu- 
dent and friend of Plutarch at Athens, and who still derived 
some income from Magnesia. 

The common sentiment of Hellas could not for a long 
time accept the idea that he had really intended to betray 
his country. The thought that the bones of the savior of 
- Hellenic liberty were lying far from his native land, in 
a province belonging to Asiatic despots, was unbearable. 
Therefore it was believed in the time of Thucydides that 
Themistokles died by poisoning himself, because he did not » 
wish to execute his promises to Artaxerxes, and that his 
bones were secretly brought to Athens as he had requested, 

and were buried at the Peirseus near the walls and ship- 
yards which he himself had constructed. At the present 
time his remains are said to be resting on the right as you 
enter the harbor. 

Aristeides. 

Aristeides died three or four years after the ostracism 
of Themistokles, about 468—according to some at Athens, 
according to others in an action near the Euxine. He died 
extremely poor, not possessing even means sufficient for his 
burial. His grateful city erected to his memory a monu- 
ment, set apart a sum of money for his two daughters, and 
made costly presents to his son Lysimachus. All his descen- 
dants, however, were poor, and the city for more than one 
hundred and fifty years provided for their maintenance, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


KIMON AND PERIKLES. 


Tur Athenians had now reached that happy political, - 
moral, and social position in which nations are never in 
want of able men, and in which new political athletes suc- 
ceed those departing, more numerous and better fitted for 
the requirements of the age. 

Among these new men Kimon and Perikles took the 
first rank. Kimon, son of the celebrated Miltiades, the hero 
of Marathon, belonged to one of the most esteemed families 
of Athens. By his marriage also with Isodike, a relative of 
Kleisthenes, he joined himself to the Alkmzonide, the most 
illustrious family of Athens. 

Perikles was the son of Xanthippus, who commanded the 
Athenians at Mykale, and of Agariste, sister of Megakles, 
the grandfather of Isodike. Thus both belonged to the 
first families of the city, and were related by marriage. 
But this was the only bond between them. Like the two 
rivers of Beotia, CZroé and Asopus—both flowing from 
Kitheron side by side, then turning, the one to the west and 
emptying into the Corinthian Gulf, the other to the east and 
flowing into the Eubean Sea—so Kimon and Perikles, each 
descended from an illustrious race and to some extent related - 
‘to the other, entered upon divergent careers, one distinguish- 
ing himself especially in war and the other in civic affairs. 
The former showed himself conservative, the latter most 
radical. 

Kimon lost his father at an early age. Possessing an 
excitable nature and an ample fortune, he gave over to 
pleasure and dissipation the early years of his manhood, 
during which years occurred the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis. Yet within his breast slumbered courage and 
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ambition, waiting only some powerful stimulus to spring 
to action and glorify an ignoble and aimless life. In the 
stirring scenes of the year 480 B.c. we find Kimon among 
the foremost at Salamis. Led by the good and noble Aris- 
teides, who understood the genius of the young man, he was 
rapidly promoted to the highest offices, and soon succeeded 
his patron in his arduous command of the allied fleet. 

Kimon, even after his most illustrious victories, and after 
‘being extolled in poetry as the best of the Panhellenes, was 

still a slave to the passions of his youth. It is said that, in 

_ the midst of sumptuous banquets, he delighted to relate the 
numerous thrilling incidents of his glorious military career. 
And, although he always kept free from bribery, he was gen- 
erous to a fault in rewarding his fellow combatants. His pri- 
vate possessions, increased by lawful booty procured by his 
expeditions, were employed in public decorations, as well as in 
alleviating the wants of the poorer citizens. He threw open 
- his fields to all the inhabitants of his deme, and was attended 
in public by well-dressed slaves, who tendered their. warm 
tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of those who 
seemed in want. 

Comparing him with the eminent men of Athens who 
preceded him, he shows the nature of Miltiades and of Xan- 
thippus, rather than of Themistokles and Aristeides. He 
was, however, more loyal than the former, and more truly a 
general than the commander at Mykale. 

‘Perikles commenced his political career long after Kimon, 
and continued in public service for forty years (467-428). In 
taste, in talent, and in character, Perikles was the very op- 
posite of Kimon—moderate in his passions, reverential in 
his language, careful of his money, brave, but not eager for 
war. 

The comic poets—whose vocation at that time in Athens 
corresponded to a certain extent with that of the newspaper 
writers of to-day, condemning what was worthy of blame, 
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but often unjustly attacking the honorable and the good— 
accused Perikles, among other things, of being dissipated. 
It is certain, however, that he lived temperately, although 
he loved passionately the famed Aspasia of Miletus, after 
separating by mutual agreement from his lawful wife. He 
avoided the symposia, the conventional visits of friends, and 
every sort of intimacy, to such an extent that it is said of 
him that he never dined with any of his associates. It is 
said that he went to the marriage ceremony of his cousin 
Euryptolemus, but remained only until the conclusion of the 
sponde. 

He was the greatest orator of his time, both in eloquence 
and power of argument; yet he addressed the popular as- 
sembly only on the most serious occasions, acting in most 
cases through his friends and followers. He employed the 
language of common life, the vernacular idiom of Attica, 
even more than Thucydides ; but his accurate discrimination 
of meanings gave his words a subtlety and pregnancy which 
was a main ingredient in the nervous energy of his life. Al- 
though there was more of reasoning than of imagination in 
his speeches, he had no difficulty in giving a vivid and im- 
pressive coloring to his language by the use of striking met- 
aphors and comparisons ; and, as the prose of the day was 
altogether unformed, he could not help expressing himself 
poetically. Many of these figurative expressions and apo- 
thegms in the speeches of Perikles have been preserved by 
Aristotle and others; as when he said of the Samians that 
“they were like little children who cried when they took 
food”; or when, at the funeral of a number of young per- 
sons who had fallen in battle, he used the beautiful figure 
that “the year had lost its spring.” * 

Possessed of such a nature, and being thoughtful, cold, 
and distant, most of all to his relatives, he is said also to 
have received from early youth the most finished education 


* Muller and Donaldson’s “History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.” 
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- possible at that time. He was taught music, science, and 
rhetoric by the most capable teachers of the day. He was 
the friend and pupil of the famous philosopher Anaxagoras, 
whom the men of that day called~“ Mind,” partly on ac- 
count of his wisdom and his experience in physiology, and 
partly because he taught that the highest force in nature 
is not Chance or Necessity, but Mind. By this intercourse 
with Anaxagoras, Perikles rid himself of many prevalent su- 
perstitions. He formed his home life amid a circle of select 
and distinguished friends, such as Protagoras and Zeno, over 
which the beautiful and Muse-crowned Aspasia presided. 
Compared with the distinguished Athenians of earlier days, 
he partakes not so much of the character of Miltiades or 
Xanthippus as of Aristeides and Themistokles ; but he pos- 
sessed incomparably more genius than the former, and more 

integrity than the latter. 

One would suppose at first view, therefore, that Kimon 
_ was a demagogue and Perikles rather a conservative and 
- aristocrat. But this was not the case. Plutarch, speaking 
of the external appearance of Perikles, says that his body 
was without blemish, but his head disproportionately long ; 
for which reason artists always represent him wearing a hel- 
met, to hide the shape of the cranium. So the thoughtful- 
ness of the man covered as a helmet the plans of his mind, 
destined finally to draw to him the confidence and sympathy 
of rich and poor, more surely than all the loud and open- 
hearted familiarity of Kimon. 

By means of the amendment of Aristeides, all citizens 
acquired the right of being chosen to office ; but it is evi- 
- dent that the poorer classes, occupied as ‘ney were with 
their own labors, could not well exercise their new privilege. 
Thus affairs continued in the same general condition as 
before. Perikles maintained that the city would reach its 
acme of moral, intellectual, and material force only when all 
its citizens, rich and poor, should have as their only true 
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occupation the management of public affairs. He therefore’ 
commenced by magnificent and costly public works, and 

regular outlay of money from the national treasury, to fur- 
nish the poor with such means as would enable them to 
exercise their political rights. 

Kimon was of another opinion. He contended that the 
city, by granting to all equal rights, had done its full duty ; 
that the present business of every citizen was to secure in- | 
fluence by his own well-directed industry, and thus pet 
each by his own acquirements. 

Hence a bitter political animosity resulted, during which 
the people took sides with Perikles. But, however great the 
name of Perikles may be, and however closely linked with 
the glory of Athens,-it must be conceded that in this ques- 
tion Kimon’s views were the more correct. It is never the 
duty of the public treasury to feed the citizens. Whenever 
the people’s money has been used for such a purpose, the 
government has fostered indolence and poverty, destroyed 
all virtues that energy and diligence produce, dulled the 
conviction that the future of every man depends upon his 
own energy, and finally surrendered the government to the 
mercy of demagogues and tyrants. 

It must not be understood that Perikles was influenced 
by the ignoble passions of a demagogue. Far from it! 
His constitution was fatal to Athenian interests solely be- 
cause he thought that he could replace the material success 
and self-reliance resulting from the industry of citizens by 
gifts from the public treasury. This, and this only, cor- 
rupted the people of Athens. So long as Perikles managed 
affairs, the city certainly remained at the height of its glory 
and power. But the various pernicious results of the new 
political organization instituted by him sprang up immedi- 
ately after his death, because the fortunes of the city passed 
into the hands of base and unprincipled citizens. 

This moral change began to show itself even during his 
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life. For Thucydides, in his wonderful encomium, intimates 
that the constitution, instead of being democratic, became 
monarchical, and the people, instead of controlling the lead- 
ing man, as they did in the case of Miltiades and Themisto- 
kles, were in fact swayed by him. This was perhaps a bene- 
fit as long as Perikles was at the helm ; but when men like 
Kleon, Hyperbolus, Theramenes, and Kritias occupied the 
place, it was far otherwise. A government can flourish only 
when it is not unrestrictedly managed by its officers, but 
when the people examine into their conduct, and are ever 
ready and strong to restrain excess. Athens had entered a 
glorious career during the first half of the fifth century, and 
perhaps would have continued for a long time in this path: 
had the voice of Kimon been heard. But the people eagerly 
embraced the innovations; Kimon was engaged in foreign 
wars ; and thus Perikles could without serious obstacles secure 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 


CHAPTER V. 


RAPID EXPANSION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


Domination over the Allied States. 


Ir has been mentioned that the supremacy of the allied 
Hellenic fleet passed from Sparta to Athens (477 B. c.), and 
that Sparta and the Peloponnesians withdrew from the war 
against the Persians. This epoch is one of the most critical 


‘in the Hellenic history. Up to the wars with the Medes the 


nation was divided into various independent states. Sparta 
controlled most of the Peloponnesus, but the first practical 
evidence of her predominating power appeared about the 
end of the sixth century, and after that time her authority 


. 
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proved itself weak. Finally, during the wars with the 
Medes, all the Hellenic cities that had undertaken. the strug- 
gle for independence placed themselves under command of 
Sparta, not from ambitious efforts on her own part to ac- 
quire it, but, as Grote well remarks, from the converging 
tendencies of Hellenic feeling which required some such pre- 
siding state, and from the commanding military power, rigid 
discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution, which at- 
tracted that feeling toward Sparta. But Sparta was lament- 
ably deficient in comprehensive policy, and in business tact 
and flexibility of dealing ; and the larger the union became, 


the more her deficiency became manifest. Hence this union ~ 


lasted only three years, 480-477. 


The nation, however, did not again return to its former ~ 


condition of separate and independent states. It now be- 
came divided into two great parts, over one of which Athens 
presided, depending chiefly upon her navy, and over the 
other Sparta, relying upon her infantry. For at least thirty 
years Athens alone, assisted by her energetic democracy, 
made marked increase in power and wealth. Sparta during 
this period either remained neutral or endeavored to throw 


obstacles in the way of the success of Athens, which, how- - 


ever, did not impede her triumphant march. The hands of 
Sparta were fettered by the treacherous plans of Pausanias, 
as well as by a great revolt of the Helots. During the years 
now under consideration, Sparta therefore remained unno- 


ticed, while Athens presided over the Hellenic world, and 


effected by the great extent of her sway that political, mili- 


tary, intellectual, and practical progress for which the hes 


lenic name is famous. 

It has been stated that the first aggregate assessment of 
tribute paid by the allies in 477 amounted to four hundred 
and sixty talents. This was increased at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war (forty-six years after the first for- 
mation of the confederacy) to six hundred talents. We 
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know also that for a few years all members of the alliance 
maintained their independence ; that during this time affairs 
were managed by the common assembly at Delos; that the 
city of Athens had simply the pfesidency, but that this 
presidency in later years became a despotism ; that most of | 
the allied cities lost their autonomy, the common assembly 
ceasing to convene; that the treasury was removed from 
Delos to Athens ; and that this latter city became absolute 
mistress of most of the states over which formerly she had 
merely presided. This’ change was naturally destined to 
occur, 

The execution of the various obligations imposed on the 
_ cities by order of the assembly was generally allotted to the 

_ Athenians. From the first they undertook the collection of 
the tribute, and also took care that each city should regu- 
larly furnish the prescribed quota of money, ships, and men. 
But, as neither was ready at the time called for, the Atheni- 
ans were compelled to enforce the tribute. This was the 
prime cause of their interference in the internal affairs of the 
allied cities. In course of time many cities sought permis- 
sion not to furnish ships and crews, but in their stead to 
contribute a proportionate amount of money. The Atheni- 
ans eagerly accepted the exchange, and supplied with their 
~ own ships and crews what was wanting. It is evident that 
their ascendancy must have correspondingly increased, and 
naturally the cities which furnished only money could not 
be regarded as having equal rights and an equal vote with 
themselves. 

Perhaps the tributary cities still sent ambassadors to De- 
los ; but on the voting, the ambassadors of Athens could say 
to them, what Amompharetus once said to Pausanias, that 
there is “ vote and vote,” and that the rock which his ath- 
letic hands cast before the feet of the general had more 
weight than all the little pebbles cast by the other generals. 

Finally, several cities, either from their own free will 
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or incited by Sparta, desired to withdraw from this alli- 
ance, furnishing neither money, ships, nor crews. Athens, 
acting seemingly on the recommendation of the assembly, 
began to reduce these cities to submission, and thus rendered 
them subjects instead of allies. Since the votes of the sub- 
ject cities were lost in the assembly, being given to the city 
of Athens, the latter treated nearly all her former allies as 
dependents, and their contribution as her own revenue. 


Capture of Eion and Skyros. 


The first object of the alliance was of course the expul- 
sion of the Persians from Hellenic soil ; and as soon as the 
Athenians took command of the fleet they captured the im- 
portant post of Eion on the Strymon, after a desperate 
resistance by its Persian governor Boges. For this first 
achievement of Kimon the people showed their gratitude by — 
inscribing his name on the Herme* (rectangular columns 
of stone which stood in various public thoroughtares and 
before the houses of the city). 

Not long afterward Kimon attacked the Dolopes and 
Pelasgi in the island of Skyros (about 470 B. c.), who, hav- 
ing robbed certain Thessalian traders, had been sentenced 
by the Amphiktyonic synod to make recompense. Availing 
himself of this opportunity, he conquered the island, which 
had a fine harbor and was adjacent to Lemnos, expelled the 
inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian settlers. 

On his return to Athens, he was received with honor be- 
fitting the great city which so well knew how to combine 
intellectual and political life. Just at that time a dramatic 
contest was going on between the already aged Aischylus 
and the young Sophokles. The spectators being divided as 
to the merits of the disputants, the archon Aphepsion chose 
no judges, but, seeing Kimon with his fellow generals en- 
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ter the theatre and perform the customary libations, had 
them sworn to decide the contest. Sophokles was declared 
the victor. dischylus took his defeat to heart, and departed 
to Sicily, where he died (at Gela) in ‘456 B. ©. 

About three years or more after this incident the first 
breach of union in the confederacy of Delos took place, in the 
revolution of Naxos, the largest of the Kyklades; which, 
however, was soon reduced to submission. The alliance, 
meanwhile, did not neglect its main object ; and though the 
historians mention only the recovery of Kion from the Per- 
sians, it is quite probable that other successes were gained 
against the barbarians. 


Double Battle on the Hurymedon. 


About 466 B. c. the allies undertook a great expedition to 
the southwestern and southern coasts of Asia Minor. Kimon, 
at the head of two hundred Athenian and one hundred allied 
triremes, drove the garrisons of the enemy from several Hel- 
lenic settlements, both in Karia and Lykia, and captured the 
well-known commercial city Phaselis. 

In the mean time the Persians had collected a powerful 
land and naval force near the mouth of the river Eurymedon 
in Pamphylia. Their fleet was chiefly Pheenician, and amount- 
ed to two hundred triremes ; but a reénforcement of eighty 
Phenician ships was daily expected, and previous to their 
- arrival the Persian generals did not wish to engage in battle. 
Kimon forced an engagement, put the enemy’s vessels to 
flight, and drove them to the shore so quickly, and with so 
_ little loss to himself, that he was able immediately afterward 
to land his own troops and give battle to the Persian infantry 
on the coast. The contest on land was long and obstinate, 
but finally Kimon routed the enemy, captured many prison- 
ers, and either took or destroyed the entire fleet. 

Having accomplished this victory, he sailed to Kyprus to 
seize the approaching force of Phenician vessels. By good 
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fortune he met them before they had received tidings of the 
disaster at the Eurymedon, and destroyed them all, though 
most of the crews succeeded in escaping to the coast of 
Kyprus. 

This threefold victory of Kimon on the same day, and by 
the same fleet, was regarded as the most glorious of the heroic 
achievements of Hellas against the Persians, and was extolled 
as such in the inscription* on the commemorative. offering 
to Apollo which was set up out of the tithe of the spoils. 


: Capture of Thasos. 


The increasing glory and power of the Athenians was 
more and more a stimulus to their enterprise and ambition. 
After taking possession of Eion, they attempted to capture 
the rich gold-mines in that region. This brought them into 
hot dispute with the Greeks of the opposite island of Tha- 
sos, who for a long time had possessed a large tract of that 
land, with many tributary cities on the mainland of Thrace. 
The Athenians at once laid siege to Thasos, and, after a 
blockade of two years (464 and 463), compelled her to raze her 
fortifications, to surrender her thirty-three triremes, to release 
her possessions and mines on the opposite continent, and to 
pay an immediate and heavy fine, and thereafter a yearly 
tribute. 

The capture of Thasos is linked with another event which 
deserves particular notice, as indicating the beginning of a 
new and serious conflict. While the Thasians were in a state 
of siege, they secretly sought the assistance of the Lacede- 
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monians, who promised to invade Attica for the purpose of 
diverting the attention of the Athenians. They were not 
able to carry out their promise, but their assent shows clearly 
that they were not indifferent to the’ increasing power of that 
city. 

Revolt of the Helots. 

Of the incidents which occurred in Hellas during the fif- 
teen years following the battle of Platea we have scarcely 
any information. The decree of the assembly at Corinth, 
levying on the Greeks who had espoused the cause of the Medes 
a fine of one tenth of their property, does not appear to have 
been enforced. But Thebes lost for many years her suprem- 
acy over the rest of Beotia; and the Theban government, 
for its un-Hellenic spirit during the invasion of Xerxes, was in 
discredit even in the estimation of the Thebans themselves. 

Sparta was occupied with matters of minor importance, 
when suddenly in 464 B. c.—the year preceding the surrender 
of Thasos to the Athenians—a terrible earthquake destroyed 
an important part of the city, and killed many citizens. The 
Helots, seizing their opportunity, rushed to arms, and, with 
the assistance of some of the inhabitants of the adjacent dis- 
tricts, threatened to complete the destruction of the city. 
They were repelled by the young and brave king Archida- 
mus, but were not subdued, Seizing Ithome, the ancient 
citadel of their Messenian forefathers, they continued hostili- 
ties with such vehemence and persistence that the Lacedemo- 
nians were forced to seek assistance from their allies. 

When the matter was submitted to the assembly of the 
people at Athens, the rivalry between Kimon and Perikles 
. was at its height. Perikles would have deterred the citizens 
from strengthening their most formidable opponent, but Ki- 
mon energetically sustained the Spartan request, on the ground 
that it was unjust that the city which, next to Athens, had 
contributed most toward the preservation of Hellenic liberty, 
_ should be abandoned in her need. Kimon was not an orator, 
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but, like any man of strong passions and steadfast convic- 


tions, would occasionally rise to heights of eloquence. His 
many glorious achievements also gave him powerful influence 
at Athens, and it was decided that he should hasten to the 
assistance of Sparta with four thousand men. 

The means of laying siege to places strongly fortified were 
so crude, that not even with the aid of the Athenians were 
they able to effect the capture of Ithome. Disputes arose 
between the latter and the Spartans, who finally came to sus- 
pect these “Ionic strangers whom they had introduced into 
the interior of Laconia,” as not unlikely to make terms with 
the besieged, They therefore dismissed them, on the pre- 
text. that they no longer needed their help, while they re- 
tained all the rest of the allies and continued the war as 
before. 

Ostracism of Kimon. 

This dismissal was deemed a premeditated insult to Athens, 
and tended to weaken the party of Kimon and to strengthen 
that of Perikles. The adherents of the latter availed them- 
selves of the change in public sentiment, and attempted vari- 
ous innovations in home and foreign relations, by which a 
mortal wound was inflicted at once upon the opposite party 
and upon Sparta. By reason of the daily increasing animos- 
ity of the two factions, it was deemed necessary to resort 
again to the expedient of ostracism; and as the populace was 
constantly becoming more attached to Perikles, the latter 
obtained the six thousand votes necessary to banish his for- 
midable antagonist. At the same time, at the instigation of 
Perikles, the Athenians officially annulled their alliance with 
the Lacedemonians, and sought an opportunity even to ally 
themselves with land enemies of Lacedsemon. 


New Alliances. 


Argos, which had now recovered from her defeat of thirty 
years before, gladly accepted the proposal of an Athenian 
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alliance. The Thessalians also, incensed at Sparta on ac- 
count of the invasion of Leotychides, readily entered into 
the new league, which was a defensive alliance against Lace- 
demon. Finally, Megara, between which city and Corinth 
there were constant disputes concerning the boundary line, 
despairing of protection from the Lacedemonians, broke its 
treaty with them and joined the Athenians. Thus the su- 
premacy of Athens, which had long since become unques- 
tioned on the sea, was now extended over a great part of the 
mainland of Hellas ; while the Lacedemonians, continuing the 
siege of Ithome, were unable to check the growth of their 
redoubtable enemy. 

Though the Lacedemonians were thus fettered, the Co- 
rinthians in 460 3. c. decided, in company with their allies 
the Epidaurians and the Aiginetans, to engage in war with 
Athens. The Corinthians saw themselves hemmed in by 
powerful enemies—on the south by the Argeians, on the 
north by the Megarians and the Athenians. The Agine- 
tans, whose city Perikles called the eyesore of the Peireus, 
uneasy at the increasing naval force of the Athenians, were 
only seeking an excuse to anticipate the threatened danger. 
These cities would not have dared to make an attack upon 
the powerful ruler of Hellas, had they not known that the 
forces of their antagonist were engaged in various distant 
expeditions. 

The Athenians in 460 had energetically followed up the 
war against the Persians, and had sent two hundred triremes 
to Kyprus, to the coast of Pheenicia, and even to Memphis in 
Egypt, for the assistance of Inaros, who had revolted from 
' Artaxerxes. The Persian king dispatched Megabazus to 
Sparta with a large sum of money, to persuade the Lacede- 
monians and the other Peloponnesians to enter Attica, that 
the Athenians might be forced to retire from Egypt. Mega- 
bazus, deeming the Lacedemonians powerless to do so, re- 
turned to Asia. The Corinthians, the Aiginetans, and the 
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Epidaurians, however, hoped to find Athens destitute of de- 
fenders. In this they were disappointed. 

After several minor engagements by land and sea, a great 
naval battle was fought off Aigina, and the allies suffered a 
crushing defeat. The Athenians took seventy of their ships, 
landed a large force upon the island, and besieged the city 
both by land and by sea. The Corinthians and Epidaurians 
sent to the assistance of the besieged Aiginetans three hun- 
dred hoplites, and attempted to attack the Megarians. But 
the Athenians raised a temporary army, composed chiefly of 
the two extremes of military age, and repulsed their oppo- 
nents with such loss that those who escaped returned in a 
demoralized condition to their respective homes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LONG WALLS. 


Battles of Tanagra and Gnophyta. 


By the advice of Perikles the Athenians now undertook 
a colossal work—the complete fortification of their city. 
Much had already been done in this direction during the ad- 
ministration of Themistokles ; but the defenses back of the 
Peirzeus could have been captured without great difficulty by 
a strong land force, and the Athenians could not hope to con- 
tend successfully in the open iield with the united armies of 
the Peloponnesians. The Peirseus was indeed wellnigh im- 
pregnable, since the Athenians had control of the sea, and 
their enemies could not besiege it. But even the capture of 
the citadel alone would be an irreparable loss, because here 
lived their most influential families ; here were their most 
costly shrines; here were erected their most magnificent 
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trophies. On this account Perikles often expressed his sorrow 
that Attica was not an island; and in that famous speech 
delivered just before the Peloponnesian war, after having 
compared the forces of the Pelofonnesians with those of the 
Athenians, he added, “If we had been islanders, what state 
would have been more impregnable?” Therefore he con- 
sidered how this physical defect might be counterbalanced, 
and the capital be made as impregnable as the harbors. To 
this end he constructed the so-called Long Walls—one of 
forty stadia (about four and a half English miles), joining 
Athens with the Peirzeus, and another of thirty-five stadia 
(nearly four English miles), uniting Athens with Phalerum. 
These walls had also the advantage of rendering secure a 
considerable piece of land lying between the city and the sea, 
within which the inhabitants of the rest of Attica could take 
refuge during an invasion. Compared with the warlike 
achievements of Kimon, this work of Perikles reveals a 
marked difference in the character of the two men. Kimon 
sought to secure the supremacy of Athens by offensive means ; 
Perikles, by defensive. 

When the Lacedemonians were informed of this new en- 
terprise, they awoke from their lethargy. Though they had 
not yet subdued the Helots in Ithome, yet they deemed it 
indispensable to take some step toward maintaining their 
influence out of the Peloponnesus. With an army of fif- 
teen hundred troops and ten thousand allied forces, about 
456 B. c., they set out from the Peloponnesus, under com- 
mand of the regent Nikomedes. The expedition was made 
under pretext of assisting the inhabitants of the small ter- 
ritory of Doris, whom the Phokians had recently attacked. 
The latter retreated at once before so large a force, and the 
army of the Peloponnesians endeavored to present some ef- 
fective opposition to the aggrandizement of the Athenians. 

It has been observed that Thebes had lost its ancient su- 
premacy over Beotia. The Spartans now occupied them- 
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selves in strengthening and rebuilding the fortifications of 
Thebes, making the rest of Boeotia submissive, and intrust- 
ing the government to the oligarchs. Thebes, recovering 
thus her ancient power, was destined to become the bulwark 
against further conquests by the Athenians on land. Besides, 
some of the aristocrats at Athens were ill disposed toward the 
innovations of Perikles, and were inclined to seek the assist- 
ance even of Sparta for the coercion of their opponents. 
They therefore hastened to open secret communications with 
the Peloponnesians in Beotia, inviting them to penetrate 
into Attica, destroy the long walls, and also subvert the 
democracy. 

The danger of Athens was great, as there was a suspicion 
that the ostracized Kimon and his remaining friends in the 
city might make terms with the conspirators and the Pelo- 
ponnesians. The generals of the Athenians, deeming it in- 
dispensable to anticipate any possible movements of this sort, 
hastily collected an army, and, joined by a few of the allies, 
set out toward Tanagra. As soon as they were beyond the 
limits of Attica, an event occurred which displayed the noble 
and patriotic sentiments of Kimon. That exile, who had so 
often commanded and led to victory, asked as a favor to be 
permitted to fight as a common soldier in the ranks of his 
tribe, the Gineis. But so strong was the belief that he was 
an accomplice in the conspiracy known to be in progress, 
that his political enemies refused his request. In departing 
he urged his friends to show by their deeds how groundless 
was the suspicion entertained against him. A fierce battle 
was fought, and the friends of Kimon bore themselves with 
such valor that one hundred of them fell side by side in their 
ranks. The Athenians, however, were defeated, mainly 
through the faithlessness of the Thessalian horsemen, who at 
the very crisis of the combat deserted to the enemy. 

Far from being dispirited by this defeat, they even drew 
from it new strength. Acknowledging the magnanimity 
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and bravery of Kimon, they hastened to annul his decree of 
ostracism. Perikles himself submitted the proposal, thus 
demonstrating that in those glorious years a private grudge 
or a political difference always yielded to the best interests of 
the community. The Athenians, greatly encouraged by this 
reconciliation, penetrated again into Beotia, under command 
of Myronides, sixty-two days after the battle at Tanagra. 
Grote remarks that the extreme precision of this date—being 
the only case in the summary of events between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars in which Thucydides is thus precise 
—marks the strength of the impression made upon the mem- 
ory of the Athenians. 

The Peloponnesians had already departed, and the forces 
of the Thebans and Beotians which came to-meet them were 
completely routed at CEnophyta. Thus the Athenians be- 
came masters both of Thebes and the remaining Beotian 
cities. They reversed all the arrangements recently made 
by Sparta, and established everywhere democratic constitu- 
tions. Phokis and Lokris were simultaneously enrolled as 
their allies. 


Death of Kimon—The Kimonian Treaty. 


These successes were followed in the year 455 by the 
completion of the long walls and the subjugation of Aigina. 
This island was compelled to destroy her walls, surrender 
her ships to the Athenians, and submit to the payment of a 
yearly tribute. 

Not long after, the admiral Tolmides sailed around the 
Peloponnesus, burned the Lacedzemonian ports of Methone 
and Gythium, captured Chalkis, a Corinthian possession, and 
Naupaktus, belonging to the Ozolian Lokrians, and forced 
into the Athenian alliance not only Zakynthus and Kephal- 
lenia, but certain other cities of Achaia. 

Occasionally mishaps interrupted this continuous line of 
triumphs. In 454 Bs, c. Perikles, who was seldom fortu- 
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nate in military matters, was unable either to subdue Akar- 
nania or to conquer the rebellious Thessalians. About the 
same time the Athenians, after a series of hostilities lasting 
six years against the great king in Egypt (460-455), suffered 
a complete disaster, lost one of the finest fleets which they 
had ever equipped, and saw that country again under the 
dominion of the Persians. 

Soon after, Kimon—the favorite son of victory—avenged 
this misfortune. Sailing with two hundred ships against 
Kyprus, he besieged Kitium, and at the same time dispatched 
sixty triremes again to Egypt, where a certain native ruler 
was still fighting against the Persians. During the siege of 
Kitium Kimon died, either of disease or of a wound. But 
so great was the spirit of ambition, obedience, and high- 
mindedness with which he had inspired the army under his 
command, that even after his death, when, sailing from Ky- 
prus, they fell in with the Phenician and Kilikian fleet near 
Salamis, they offered battle. Here they were victorious, 
pursued the fugitives to the island, and again routed them. 
After this, the generals of the Athenians recalled the ships 
from Egypt and sailed home. 

The Athenians and their allies now ceased all hostilities 
against the Persians. A treaty of peace was also concluded 
between the contending parties. By this treaty, Artaxerxes 
promised that he would leave the Greeks inhabiting the coast 
of Asia Minor free, undisturbed, and untaxed, that he would 
not send troops within a given distance from the shore, and 
that he would not send any ships of war west of Phaselis— 
according to some, farther west than the three islets called 
‘‘the Chelidonian”—or within the Kyanean rocks at the 
confluence of the Thracian Bosporus with the Euxine. In 
return, the Athenians surrendered Kyprus and Egypt to Ar- 
taxerxes. 

To such a depth of humiliation the great king of Persia 
had descended, who thirty years before had dispatched her- 
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alds to Hellas demanding earth and water from all the cities, 
It is true that many ancient and modern commentators have 
doubted the existence of any such treaty. The strongest of 
their arguments is, that Thucydides does not mention it; 
and among the more recent writers who quote it there is a 
lack of agreement as to its conditions. But, if Thucydides 
records no such treaty, he also mentions nothing to disprove 
its existence. On the contrary, it is conjectured from his 
narrative that after the above victories hostilities between 
the Athenians and Persians ceased; and, up to the time 
when the Athenians were defeated at Syracuse, at which 
time the Persians again interfered in Hellenic affairs (412 
B. c.), the Persian satraps in Asia Minor levied no tribute 
whatever upon the Ionian Greeks, nor did Persian vessels 
appear on the Aigean Sea. If, therefore, it may be doubted 
whether any actual treaty was made, it can not be questioned 
that affairs were in the condition said to have been provided 
for by the treaty. Neither is there any doubt that this 
triumphant result was almost wholly due to the heroic 
achievements of Kimon ; and, although he died before the 
last victory in Kyprus, which preceded the declaration of 
peace, history has still named it the “ Kimonian treaty.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


CULMINATION OF THE ATHENIAN SUPREMACY, 


Changes at Athens under Perikles. 


Tux Athenians had now not only compelled the Persians 
to recognize the independence of the Hellenic cities, but, ac- 
tuated by one will enthroned at Athens, had also succeeded 
in establishing a great government. Sparta, although she had 
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(about 455 B. c.) subdued the Helots in Ithome, attempted 
nothing against her all-powerful and prosperous antagonist. 
On the contrary, in 450 she entered into an official alliance 
with her. This was the epoch in which the supremacy of 
the Athenians reached its Olympian height of glory. 

A glance at the internal regulations of the city of Athens 
will give us aclear insight into this existing condition of 
affairs. We shall find the authority of Perikles all-powerful, 
although he had many co-workers. The foremost of these 
was Ephialtes, son of Sophonides, who during the first year of 
Perikles’ power acquired great influence as the representative 
of the democratic party—an influence greater even than that 
of Perikles himself. Ephialtes was murdered by the oligarchs, 
and Perikles remained the sole popular leader at Athens. It 
was probably he who introduced the choice by lot, instead of 
the raising of hands, in electing archons, and indeed all other 
public officers except the generals. The archons and the 
Areopagus were also deprived of every judicial function 
which they formerly had, except that of imposing certain 
petty fines. The judicial authority was granted to the nu- 
merous tribunals called “Heliastai” (from the Greek dAico- 
at, to gather), which were composed as follows: Six thou- 
sand citizens were annually chosen by lot, who, after having 
been sworn, were distributed into ten dikasteries or tribunals 
of five hundred each ; the remaining one thousand were used 
as a reserve to supply vacancies. The archon, instead of 
himself deciding, as formerly, was compelled to summon the 
‘sworn tribunal, and submit to them every act demanding a 
severer punishment than the nominal fine which alone he was 
permitted to impose. It was determined by lot which tribu- 
nal should decide the case, so that no one knew beforehand 
what dikastery would try any action. The archon presided, 
and submitted the question on which a ‘decision was de- 
manded, and the result of the examination previously made 
by himself ; after which the plaintiff and defendant, as well 
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as the witnesses, were introduced. Both the political and 
civil disputes which had formerly been determined by the 
archon, were now turned over to the tribunals of the Helias- 
tai. Finally, all disputes among the subject cities, all com- 
plaints which the citizens of one city brought against those | 
of another, and all prominent suits, especially cases of homi- 
cide, were decided by these tribunals at Athens. 

Such tribunals had, indeed, existed before the time of 
Perikles ; but to his efforts alone were due the systematic 
division of them into classes and their enlarged jurisdiction. 
Jurors’ pay was also established, by which each juror could 
receive a compensation of three obols or half a drachma per 
day. Besides this, there was the “assembly-pay,” or the 
daily remuneration which each citizen received as soon as he 
entered the assembly of the people. This pay, which from 
six thousand to eight thousand could receive at every session, 
was at first one obol, but it was subsequently tripled. It was 
‘also resolved that the city should remunerate and sustain the 
citizens who served as soldiers. The hoplites were allowed 
two obols each day, and an equal amount for food ; the offi- 
cers double this ; and the horsemen three times as much. 
There is also mentioned the pay of the boule, each member 
of which received about a drachma per day. 

The city could well afford these salaries, because, although 
the sum of the yearly revenue of the Athenians is not stated, 
we know that the tribute of the allies alone was at first four 
hundred and sixty talents a year, that later it reached the 
sum of six hundred, and finally amounted to one thousand 
talents (equal to six million drachme) or more. To appre- 
ciate the real value of this sum, we must bear in mind that, 
while the circulating gold and silver was much less in amount 
than to-day, the relative value of coin was at least six or 
eight times greater. Thus these six million drachme were 
equal to thirty-six or even forty-eight millions of modern 
drach ($6,120,000 to $8,160,000). A conclusive proof of 
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the vast income of the Athenians is the fact that, after meet- 
ing all the expenses of the city and the construction of the 
many costly buildings which adorned it, they were able, 
during the time of Perikles, to lay aside within five years 
eight thousand talents, the relative value of which can not 
Mbe considered less than three hundred millions of modern 
drachme ($51,000,000). 

These laws were enacted in order that even the poorest 
citizen might share in the administration of the government. 
This was in a measure absolutely necessary for the safety of 
the city. Its authority extended over nearly half of the 
Hellenic race, and controlled, it is supposed, from eight to 
ten millions of people; but the whole multitude did not 
equally share in the execution of the constitution and the 
laws. Originally, in ancient Hellas, a large part of the in- 
habitants were slaves. In fact, there were countries in which 
the slaves were several times more numerous than the free- 
men. In Attica, for instance, which had a population of five 
hundred thousand men, more than four hundred thousand 
were slaves. Even the free citizens were not all citizens of 
the same city. Many belonged to the various allies, who had 
little interest in the preservation of the greatness of Athens, 
and not a few were actually hostile to it. 

Thus the supremacy of the state was really dependent on 
the Athenians alone, who could muster only about thirty 
thousand men fit for military duty. Now, many of this smail 
number were occupied with their private affairs, and neglect- 
ed the common interests. Hence the confederation of the 
empire, accomplished with much trouble, could not have been 
maintained without some device for concentrating their 
thoughts and energies on the preservation of their political 
influence ; and this was the question which Perikles attempt- 
ed to solve. The problem was most difficult—perhaps, in- 
deed, impossible of solution. Though many of the acts of 
Perikles were wise and judicious, the paying of so many — 
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salaries from the common treasury was ruinous in its results, 
For, although small in amount, they sufficed for the main- 
tenance of the citizens. It was said that at Athens a family 
could live on five or six hundred“ drachmez per annum; so 
that the pay of a cavalryman at two drachme per day was 
more than enough for a whole family. Various members of 
the same family could serve—one in the boule, another in the 
dikastery, and still others as soldiers, thus receiving ample 
wages. Hence, all the poor rushed to the public service, and 
the object of Perikles seemed to have succeeded ; and that 
great diplomatist attempted to supply yet another need of 
the people from the public treasury. 


Dramatic Poetry—Decline of Individual Energy. 


The production of the best masterpieces of tragedy began 
soon after the expulsion of Xerxes from Hellas, succeed- 
ing the era of lyric poetry, just as the lyric had supplanted 
the epic of the heroic age. Adschylus, the creator of the 
tragedy, or at least the first poet through whom the drama 
became glorious, fought, as we have seen, both at Marathon 
and Salamis. Of his two famous successors, Sophokles was 
proclaimed victor over Alschylus about 470 8. c., and in 455 
was represented the first tragedy of Euripides. Only a few of 
the works of these poets have descended to us, but these are 
sufficient to give us a complete idea of the loftiness of the 
ancient Hellenic drama. These dramatists were not the only 
ones then flourishing. The names (and unfortunately only 
the names) of many contemporaries have come down to us, 
who sometimes proved themselves even more successful in the 
contests. Philokles received the prize in a contest in which 
his opponent Sophokles was represented by his immortal 
“(dipus Tyrannus.” Euphorion, son of Aischylus, Xeno- 
kles, and Nikomachus were each victorious over Kuripides. 
Besides these are mentioned Neophron, Ion, Agathon, and 
others. 
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At first admission to the theatre was free, but, in con- 
sequence of the enormous crowds, payment was rendered 
necessary. As the poor were unable to pay the price of ad- 
mission, Perikles enacted a law under which the public paid 
for the ticket of every citizen. Later, this disbursement 
from the treasury was extended to other public feasts, so 
that finally sufficient money was set apart for the poor to 
enjoy all holidays. These innovations could not but result 
in fostering a spirit of indolence in the multitude, and in 
accustoming them to depend, not upon their own resources, 
but upon the treasury. 

Thus gradually but surely were destroyed all the virtues 
which are produced by industry and by the ambition which 
the working man should have for ameliorating his condition. 
The poor, although supported by disbursements from the 
treasury, remained always poor, while the richer of the Athe- 
nians increased their property largely by the wonderful de- 
velopment of commerce. During the time of Solon seven 
talents was considered a large fortune, while now there were 
men like Nikias, Kallias, and Alkibiades, who acquired or in- 
herited one hundred talents or more. The greatest inequal- 
ity in condition was the result, and the poor became the im- 
potent tools of the rich. As soon as the tributes of the allies 
began to accumulate at Athens, and the revenues of the pub- 
lic treasury were largely increased, the people, instead of 
serving as before in the military force, took especial care 
to draw their salaries and tickets for feasts, while their mar- 
tial spirit and enterprise diminished, and the destruction of 
their empire rapidly approached. Thus, as we have said, the 
disbursements of Perikles were the prominent cause of the 
decline of Athens. But in the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. we are still far from this period of decline. Perikles 
enacted many wise and judicious laws, which tended to pre- 
serve for a time the power of the city. 

Before the time of Perikles the Athenian citizens had 
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begun to settle the lands conquered by the city, taking lots 
from the former inhabitants of these countries. These land- 
owners outside of Attica were called “ Klerouchi,” and dif- 
fered from the colonists in that the’latter were gradually de- 
veloping into free, independent cities, while the former were 
considered as forming an integral part of Attica. Perikles, 
however, multiplied these Klerouchi, and with this double 
object : first, to secure a means of living to the poorer citi- 
zens ; and, secondly, to use them as garrisons to suppress any 
revolt. Thus these Klerouchi rendered to the state great ser- 
vice in preserving the supremacy of the Athenians, and were 
not subject to the imputation of being supported by the pub- 
lic treasury. 
Pubtie Works. 

The other great work of Perikles, the credit of which is 
due to him alone, was his attempt to enlarge the revenues 
of the poor by employing them upon many and magnificent 
public buildings. By his energy, and under the immediate 
supervision of Pheidias, there were erected at Athens most 
of the glorious masterpieces—the temples, market-places, 
theatres, shrines, gymnasia, fountains, and baths—the rem- 
nants of which still command the admiration of all the civ- 
ilized world. It is true that most of these buildings were 
finished during the first years of the following period, but 
all were the immediate production of the brilliant epoch, 
called the age of Perikles, whose splendors we are now re- 
cording. 

The new theatre, termed the Odeon, intended for the 
musical and scenic spectacles of the great feast of the Pana- 
thenzea, and the inimitable temple of Athene called the Par- 
thenon, adorned by the most exquisite masterpieces of sculp- 
ture and statuary, were erected between 445 and 487 B. c. ; 
and the magnificient Propylea, on the Acropolis, between 
437 and 431. The reconstruction of the Erechtheium, or an- 
cient temple of Athene Polias, which had been burned in the 
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invasion of Xerxes, was then also begun, as was also the 
construction of the great temple of Demeter at Eleusis, for 
the celebration of the Hleusinian mysteries, of the temple of 
Athene at Sunium, and that of Nemesis at Rhamnus. 

Three statues of Athene, the work of the inspired hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the Acropolis: the first, forty-seven 
feet high, of ivory, in the Parthenon ; a second of bronze, 
of the Lemnian Athene, so called from being dedicated by 
the Athenians in Lemnos, which Pausanias calls “the most 
worthy of admiration of the works of Pheidias” ;* and a 
third, the greatest of all, also of bronze, called the Athene 
Promachos, placed between the Propylea and the Parthe- 
non, This was so colossal, that it is asserted that the point 
of the spear and the crest of the helmet of Athene were visi- 
ble to one sailing from the open sea toward the Peirzeus. 

Without the protection and energy of Perikles, it would 
have been difficult for these inimitable artists to produce 
their great works, which, according to the most moderate 
calculation, cost three thousand talents (about $3,450,000). 
Perikles was the prime mover in causing the city to engage 
in plans involving such enormous expenses. The treasury was 
rich, and the wars against the Persians had ceased ; so that 
he deemed it of great benefit to the city to use for its adorn- 
ment at least the surplus money. And the fact that he of 
all the Athenians mainly induced the city to undertake this 
expenditure, is evident from the accusation made against 
him of spending the money Hellas had been obliged to con- 
tribute toward the war in gilding the city and ornamenting 
it with statues and temples that cost a thousand talents. 
(The Parthenon is said to have cost this sum.) The answer 
which, according to Plutarch, Perikles gave presents elo- 
quently and graphically all the political and social results, 
for the success of which the construction of these various 
buildings was undertaken. He replied to the charge by . 
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observing that “the Athenians were not obliged to give the 
allies any account of the sums they had received, since they 
kept the barbarians at a distance, and effectually protected 
the allies, who had furnished neither horses, ships, nor men, 
but contributed only money, which is no longer the property 
of the giver, but of the receiver, if the latter shall perform 
the conditions under which it is received ; that as the state 
was provided with all the necessaries of war, its superfluous 
wealth should be expended on such works as, when executed, 
would be eternal monuments of its glory, and which, during 
their execution, would diffuse a universal plenty ; for as so 
many kinds of labor and such a variety of instruments and 
materials were requisite to these undertakings, every art 
would be exerted, every hand employed, and almost the 
whole city would be in receipt of pay, and at the same 
time both adorned and supported by itself. ... Thus, by 
the exercise of the different trades, plenty was diffused 
among persons of every rank and condition. Works of an 
astonishing magnitude and of inimitable beauty and perfec- 
tion were accomplished, each architect striving to surpass 
the magnificence of the design by the elegance of the exe- 
cution.” 

Perikles, therefore, undertook these public works espe- 
cially in order to employ the idle hands and to give them 
the means of livelihood. It must be confessed that his de- 
sign was well conceived, because, while he contributed to 
the adornment of the city, while he encouraged every art 
and industry, while he sustained the multitude and held it 
clustered about one centre, this measure had none of the 
vicious tendency of other disbursements from the treasury. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the plan of Perikles 
could not have been carried out except through the surplus 
of the treasury, which accrued only through the supremacy 
of the Athenians, brought about by the great men who had 
preceded him. 
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The Periklean Age. 


During this period, Perikles obtained great power at Ath- 
ens, where he exercised almost monarchical authority. Pre- 
vious to the year 457 B. c. he could not even be considered the 
leader of his political party, as Ephialtes was the more influ- 
ential. Besides, as long as Kimon lived, until the year 449, 
his brilliant military glory darkened somewhat the political 
fame of his rival. Even after the death of Kimon, the aris- 
tocratic party possessed a general who, though not as fortu- 
nate as the victor at Kurymedon, yet, with great advantages 
and a character more like that of Perikles, became for some 
time a dangerous opponent. This new general of the aris- 
tocratic party, Thucydides, son of Melesias, must not be con- 
founded with the famous historian. He was a statesman 
and an orator rather than a general, though able to serve in 
either capacity, as indeed were all who were prominent in 
public afiairs. Thucydides reorganized and prepared his 
party for a struggle against Perikles, having persuaded his 
adherents, the “honorable and respectable” citizens, as we 
find them styled, to attend regularly the public assembly, 
“ sitting together in a particular section, so as to be conspicu- 
ously parted from the demos” ; to specify beforehand those 
that were to address them, and to sustain them by ap- 
plause. Je inspired them with such a spirit of obedience 
and order, that, though outnumbered by their opponents, 
they became a greater source of fear than before. Thucy- 
dides was himself an excellent orator, hardly inferior to 
Perikles. 

But the latter finally triumphed, both by his gigantic 
intellectual ability, and by the many and various benefits 
which he inaugurated in behalf of the people. As soon as 
he felt that his influence was predominant, he vigorously 
undertook the carrying out of his political system. It was at 
this time that many of those ordinances were enacted which 
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are so closely linked with his name. Then were erected 
those buildmgs which Time, the destroyer of all things, 
revered for centuries, and which bear testimony not only 
to the genius of their founder, but also to the fact that by 
them Perikles succeeded in completely and fully applying 
his political system. Peace and prosperity prevailed at 
Athens during their erection, the power of Perikles seemed 
secure, while art, commerce, and industry received a splen- 
did and powerful impetus. 

Perikles seems to have held steadily in view a threefold 
object : to give the people ample employment ; to strongly 
fortify the city, that its ascendancy might be better main- 
tained ; and to adorn and beautify it by every measure in 
his power, that he might thus render it worthy of its proud 
preéminence. Already the city was joined by two long 
walls to Phalerum and the Peirzus ; a third middle wall 
was built parallel with the one leading to the Peireus, and 
distant from it only about five hundred and fifty feet, so 
that the union of the latter with the city became still more 
secure. About the same time the famous navy-yards were 
constructed at the Peireus, upon which, according to Isok- 
rates, an Athenian orator who flourished in the next century, 
were spent not less than a thousand talents. 

While the city was thus strengthened, the Hekatompedon 
Parthenon, the Propyleza, the Odeon, and the other numer- 
ous works of art which adorned the citadel, the city, and all 
Attica, imparted to it a splendor surpassing that of any 
other Hellenic city, especially when we bear in mind that 
with this material eminence was linked a surpassing cul- 
ture and intellectual growth. During these years Sophokles 
reached the summit of his glory ; Euripides was beginning 
his career ; the political eloquence of Perikles, and of Thu- 
cydides, son of Melesias, was at its height ; the astronomer 
Meton was calculating the more exact measurement of time ; 
Aristophanes and Thucydides were preparing their master- 
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pieces ; and Sokrates was beginning his arguments against 
the Sophists. 

Yet all these facts do not of themselves suffice to show 
what Athens was at that period. The men thus far men- 
tioned were all Athenians by race. The city, like an irresis- 
tibie magnet, was drawing to herself from all Hellas every 
artisan, every philosopher, every historian, who looked to- 
ward her as the sacred hearth of the Muses, where alone 
could their works be accomplished, esteemed, and crowned. 
It was then that Herodotus of Halikarnassus hastened to 
Athens, and spent there a few years. It was before that 
people he so loved and so preéminently characterized that, 
having recited portions of his history in the great festival of 
the Panathenea of 446 3. c., he was rewarded by the city 
in a manner in which even the most liberal monarchs have 
rarely rewarded the best intellectual productions: he re- 
ceived ten talents, equal to about 400,000 drachme ($68,000 
of our day). 

At this period there came also to Athens Anaxagoras of 
Klazomenz, Zeno of Elea, the chief of the Eleatic school of 
philosophers, and Protagoras of Abdera—all friends of Peri- 
kles, who discussed with them the highest questions of phi- 
losophy. There also appeared Hippodamus the Milesian, 
the renowned naturalist and still more famous architect, who 
superintended the construction of the citadel and laid out 
the Peireus ona regular plan. The grateful Athenians gave 
the name of the artisan to the market-place of the Peireus, 
by calling it the Hippodamian Agora. Thither came also 
Polygnotus the Thasian, who was invested with citizenship, 
in return for which favor he gratuitously painted the The- 
seium, the Pinakotheka or receptacle of pictures, and many 
other splendid decorations of the city. In addition to this, 
he instituted a school of painting, which became the fore- 
most in Hellas, and produced many eminent masters, among 
whom was Dionysius of Kolophon, 
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Thus, if Athens did not rule all Hellas, she had without 
doubt become the intellectual center of the whole Hellenic 
nation, the stimulus of Hellenic feeling, and “the type of 
strong democratical patriotism combined with full liberty of 
individual taste and aspiration.” 

Availing himself of these advantages, Perikles, a little 
before the thirty years’ truce, proposed a measure which 
at first appeared destined to realize the dream so often vain- 
ly pursued by the Hellenic nation during the first period of 
its glory—the dream of its complete union. At his sugges- 
tion a decree was passed, by which all Greeks, either in 
Europe or Asia, were invited to send to Athens representa- 
tives to consider: 1. The rebuilding of the shrines and tem- 
ples which had been burned by the barbarians ; 2. The ful- 
fillment of such vows as on that occasion the Greeks had 
offered to the gods; 3. The safety of maritime commerce 
for all. 

This was intended as a Panhellenic congress for Pan- 
hellenic purposes. But what was the probable object of 
Perikles? Did he intend by this congress to unite the 
Hellenic nation on the basis of an equality of rights, which 
alone could bring about the completion and strengthen- 
ing of such an empire? His plans, whatever they might 
have been, failed through the mistrust of the Peloponnesians 
and of many other Greeks, who regarded the congress as a 
pretense to enslave the whole of the Hellenic people, and 
consequently sent no representatives to Athens. Thus the 
scheme of Perikles was frustrated. 

However brilliant the city of Athens was daily becoming, 
- however confessedly great was her material and intellectual 
vigor, there was in Hellas a strong autonomical sentiment, 
to which the supremacy of that city was in open opposition. 
On account of this, the states already subdued were irritated 
at the loss of their liberty, and those still free feared lest 
they might suffer a like fate. On the other hand, the sub- 
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ject cities were oppressed by the imposed tax, by the obliga- 
tion of submitting most of their differences to the tribunals 
at Athens, and by the numberless extortions practiced by 
the Athenian generals, overseers, sailors, and even private 
citizens. Thus the great and splendid empire of the Athe- 
nians was founded on sand; those beautiful and diversified 
flowers of poetry, of art, of rhetoric, of philosophy, were 
blooming upon the slopes of a volcano whose crater, burst- 
ing forth in the revolutions at Naxos, Thasos, Beotia, Pho- 
kis, Lokris, Eubca, and Megara, was destined after the 
thirty years’ truce, and after the abandonment by the Athe- 
nians of every continental possession, to shake from its 
foundations their supremacy, and to demonstrate again that 
not even their sway over the seas was secure. 


Causes and Extent of Athenian Supremacy. 


In order to grant each due justice, let us add, in conclu- 
sion, that toward this pinnacle of glory which the Athenians 
reached about the middle of the fifth century s. c. four men 
contributed almost equal shares : 'Themistokles, who, having 
constructed the first fleet, prepared the material of the great 
edifice of the supremacy; Aristeides, who, by forming the 
first nautical alliance, laid its corner-stone ; Kimon, who, by 
his glorious achievements against the Persians and the revo- 
lutionists, completed the structure ; and. finally, Perikles, 
who, by his various measures and ordinances, arranged and 
adorned it. 

Perikles not only regulated and beautified the empire, 
but he also bequeathed to posterity a picture of the glory 
of Athens whose beauty and style is so lofty and the expres- 
sion so grand, that the man may truly be called the Pheidias 
of oratory. It is in his immortal funeral oration, delivered 
the first year of the Peloponnesian war, and which Thucyd- 
ides has preserved to us. The following extract may per- 
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haps give some idea of the man, and of the moral, political, 
and social state of the Athenians at that time: 

“Tn short, I say the whole city is a school for Hellas, and 
in my opinion the same individual Would among us prove 
himself qualified for the most various kinds of action. . 
That this is not mere vaunting language, but sober truth, 
the very power of the state, which we have won by such 
habits, is itself proof. For it is the only country at the 
present time that, when brought to the test, proves greater 
than its fame ; the only one that neither gives to the enemy 
who has attacked us any cause for indignation at being 
worsted by such opponents, nor to him who is subject to 
us room for finding fault, as not being ruled by men who 
are worthy of the empire. But we shall be admired both 
by present and future generations as having with striking 
proofs exhibited our power to the world, and as having no 
further need either of Homer to praise us, or of any one else 
who might charm for the moment by his verses, while the 
truth of the facts would prove false the idea formed by 
them. We have made every sea and land accessible to our 
daring, and have everywhere established records, whether of 
evil or of good. It was for such a country, then, that these 
men, nobly resolving not to have it taken from them, fell in 
battle ; and every one of their survivors may well be willing 
to suffer in its behalf.” 

Such was the city of Athens about the middle of the 
_ fifth century sn. c. What were the actual bounds of her em- 

_ pire can not be definitely estimated. It certainly comprised 
Megaris, Beotia, Phokis, Lokris, Eubea, Aigina, all the Ky- 
 klades with the exception of Melos and Thera, the cities and 
islands on the southern coast of Thrace, those along the Hel- 
lespont, the Propontis, and the Thracian Gulf, many towns 
on the Euxine, the islands and nearly all the cities of the 
western coast of Asia Minor, many of those of Lykia, and 
also Naupaktus and the islands Kephallenia and Zakynthus 
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in the Ionian Sea. Fully one half of the Hellenic nation had 
joined itself to the empire of Athens. Perikles was now 
considering the project of summoning to Athens a common 
assembly of the Greeks, thus preparing for the national 
union of the states which heretofore had been not only inde- 
pendent, but too often at variance. Even Sparta had not 
now the strength to cope with Athens, nor was she able to 
retard her progress. The time would seem to have come in 
Hellenic history to combine the separate and conflicting ele- 
ments under a uniform and representative government. 

The Athenian empire was at the head, not only of the 
Hellenic nation, but also of all the then known world. The 
Persians on the east were humbled, the Carthaginians on the 
west had been routed, and Rome, not yet risen into promi- 
nence, was limited to middle Italy. The Hellenic nation, in 
the just consciousness of its own superiority, regarded and 
called the remaining nations “barbarous.” This political 
supremacy was not indeed lasting; but, however short its 
duration, it was of sufficient length to produce monuments 
which have perpetuated through all succeeding ages the 
intellectual supremacy of the Hellenic name. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRELIMINARIES OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Tue empire of the Athenians was not destined to be 
completed by the union of the whole Hellenic nation, The — 
first half of the fifth century witnessed its organization and 
growth ; the latter half hands down to us the records of its 
decline. 

This rapid development and disorganization did not arise 
from the causes which so quickly integrated and disinte- 
grated the Asiatic nations. The Athenians did not. become 
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masters of Hellenic cities because these cities, degenerated 
and weakened, were no longer able to preserve their inde- 
pendence. A proof of this may be,found in the fact that 
these cities had not lost their power and spirit, but often 
rose against Athens, and finally succeeded in overcoming 
her. Again, the supremacy of the Athenians was not over- 
thrown through listlessness and inactivity on their own part. 
They not only fought bravely to the last, though not always 
wisely, in behalf of their dominion, but, even after the fall 
of their empire, continued to manifest for a long time excel- 
lent political and military virtues. Hence not the slightest 
analogy exists between the causes of the rapid ascendancy 
and decline of Athens and of the Asiatic kingdoms. The 
empire of the Athenians was not formed by conquests, but 
mainly by the express coalition of many Hellenic cities for 
the purpose of resisting the invasions of the Persians. It 
could not be preserved, because it soon changed into a des- 
potism. The Hellenic nation did not yet understand that a 
great empire without equality of rights can not long be 
maintained ; that one hundred and thirty thousand even of 
the most intelligent citizens can not permanently rule over 
many millions ; that one city can not for ever impose its will 
upon hundreds of others, especially when the latter are 
inspired with the desire for independence. On this account 
it does not follow,’as has often been said, that the Hellenic 
nation was naturally incapable of forming a great empire. 
The truth is, that during that epoch it had not yet acquired 
the prerequisite experience. 

It has been mentioned that in 456 B. c. the empire of the 
Athenians embraced, besides the naval states, the whole of 
eastern continental Hellas. In 451 Sparta herself was forced 
to accept, by a five years’ treaty, this new state of affairs. 
After the first sacred war the inhabitants of Delphi con- 
tinued to manage the affairs of the temple, but the Phokians 
disputed nis right, and at intervals seized the control of the 
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sanctuary. This was displeasing to Sparta, because, while 
the Athenians ruled in Phokis, it was evident that they, 
through the Phokians, would also rule the sanctuary, whose 
moral influence was supreme throughout Hellas. Hence the 
Spartans sent an army to Delphi, banished those who had 
seized the temple, and granted its management to the natives 
of Delphi. As soon as they had retreated, the Athenians in 
turn marched against Delphi and restored the sanctuary to 
the Phokians. 


Revolutionary Movements. 


About the middle of the fifth century the dominion of 
the Athenians was constantly augmenting. But, at its very 
height, it received its first check in 447. The Athenians 
controlled the naval cities chiefly by their fleet, portions of 
which continually sailed the Hellenic seas. But their au- 
thority over the cities situated on the continent rested on a 
different basis. These, with the exception of Megara, where 
a garrison was kept, were managed by surrendering them to 
the control of the democratic faction, which was devoted to 
the Athenians, and by whom the oligarchical party was 
held in subjection, and the most formidable of its leaders 
were banished. These exiles, naturally expecting the assist- 
ance of Sparta, with that of some of the Beotians and many 
fugitive Phokians, Lokrians, and Eubeeans, suddenly seized 
Orchomenus, Cheroneia, and some smaller towns of Beotia. 

Tolmides, the Athenian general, contrary to the advice 
of Perikles, marched at once against them with a thousand 
Athenian hoplites and some allies. Attacked near Koroneia, 
the Athenians suffered a total defeat, in which the general 
himself and many hoplites fell, and not a few belonging to — 
the first families of the city were captured. The Athenians, 
in order to effect their ransom, were ‘compelled to evacu- 
ate Beeotia, the cities of which were seized by the oligarchs 
and converted from allies into foes, with the exception of 
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the Platzeans, who remained as closely attached as ever to 
their ancient friends. 

This occurrence stirred Phokis and Lokris to revolt, and 
the movement spread even into Eubea. The Athenians 
sent against this island Perikles himself, with an ample 
force. Before he could effect its subjection he learned that 
the Megarians were in arms, and had banished the Athenian 
garrison from their city. Perikles hastened at once back to 
Attica, which not long after, at the end of the five years’ 
truce, was invaded by Pleistoanax, king of Sparta. The 
Spartans and their Peloponnesian allies advanced no farther 
than Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, either because they 
had been bribed by Perikles, or, more probably, for the rea- 
son that their force was insufficient to accomplish important 
results. As soon as they had retired, Perikles returned to 
Eubea, and effected its subjugation. 

He, however, thought it inexpedient for the Athenians to 
continue the struggle to retake their possessions on the main- 
land, and deemed it the part of wisdom to abandon even 
those held in the Peloponnesus, resting content with the 
islands and distant coasts of Hellas. In the beginning of 
445, by his express advice, the Athenians entered into a truce 
of thirty years with the Spartans and their allies. By virtue 
of this treaty the Athenians abandoned Nisa, Pege, Tre- 
zen, and Achaia. In addition to this they agreed that the 
Megarians should become the allies of Sparta. Perikles 
hoped by this sacrifice to secure the naval dominion of the 
Athenians, knowing well that upon the land his people were 
not the equals of the Peloponnesians in war. 


Revolution of Samos. 


Samos, Chios, and Lesbos were during this epoch the only 
cities which preserved the ancient rights of the confederation 
formed at Delos. They remained free, had their fortifi- 
cations, ships, and military force, and, though they were 
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obliged to furnish assistance both by land and sea to Athens, 
they paid no tribute whatever. 

Samos was the most powerful of these islands. About the 
sixth year of the thirty years’ truce (440-439 B.c.), having 
engaged in a strife with the Milesians, it completely routed 
them. The latter as subjects of the Athenians sought their 
protection, and even some of the Samians, opposed to the 
oligarchical rulers, seconded the request. The Athenians 
asked both hostile parties to submit to them their differences 
and to abide by their decision. The Samians refused to 
comply, and an armament of forty ships was dispatched 
from Athens, which instituted at Samos a democratical gov- 
ernment, left a garrison, and carried away to Lemnos fifty 
children and an equal number of men from the most prom- 
inent oligarchical families, to serve as hostages. Of these 
oligarchs, however, a number fled to the Asiatic continent, 
where they entered into negotiations with the satrap of Sar- 
dis to procure aid and restoration. Obtaining from him 
seven hundred mercenary troops, they passed by night to the 
island, seized the guards, sent them to the satrap, dissolved 
the democracy, liberated their hostages, and stirred up the 
people against the Athenians. In this movement Byzantium 
joined. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, the 
Athenians sailed at once against Samos with sixty ships 
under the ten generals of the year, among whom were Peri- 
kles and the poet Sophokles. Sixteen of these ships were 
employed in summoning contingents from Chios and Lesbos, 
and in keeping watch for the arrival of the Pheenician fleet 
which was said to be coming to the aid of the Samians. 
Among those who went to Chios and Lesbos was Sophokles, 
then at the zenith of his glory through the splendid success 
of his “Antigone,” one of the seven tragedies preserved 
to us out of the hundred or more said to have been cre- 
ated by him. According to the Chian poet Ion, whe was 
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associated with Sophokles during this expedition, the famous 
tragedian was a most charming friend and companion, but 
not gifted with much practical wisdom. 

Perikles with his squadron of forty-four ships met the 
Samian fleet of seventy ships off the island of Tragia, and 
routed it. Receiving a reénforcement of forty ships from 
Athens, and twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, he dis- 
embarked at Samos, defeated the Samian land force, block- 
aded the harbor with a portion of his fleet, and, surrounding 
the city with its triple wall on the land, besieged it both by 
land and sea. Meanwhile the Samians sent Stesagoras with 
five ships to hasten the arrival of the Pheenician fleet, and 
the report that this was approaching became so general that 
Perikles felt obliged to take sixty out of his hundred and 
twenty-five triremes to meet the coming enemy. But the 
Pheenician fleet never came in sight, because the Persians 
dared not make an attack by reason of the truce, which 
forbade them to send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian 
promontory. 

The Samians, seizing the opportunity offered by the weak- 
ening of the Attic fleet through the departure of Perikles, 
suddenly sallied out, destroyed the guard-ships, routed the 
rest, and, raising the siege, became for fourteen days the 
masters of the sea. The most noteworthy incident of this 
event is that Melissus, the general of the Samians, was also 
a prominent member of the Eleatic school, and wrote “‘ Con- 
cerning Nature and Essence.” * Thus, on one side the great- 
est dramatist of the century commanded the Athenians, and 
on the other one of the most renowned of philosophers led 
the Samians to victory ; an event peculiarly characteristic of 
that epoch, in which the theoretical life was closely linked 
with the practical. 

When Perikles returned from the Asiatic coast the Sa- 
mians were again besieged, the Athenians having received 
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an additional aid of sixty ships from home and thirty from 
Chios and Lesbos, making altogether nearly two hundred 
sail. The Samians, led by Melissus, continued the struggle 
for many months, but finally were defeated and compelled 
to demolish their wall, to give hostages, to surrender their 
war-vessels, and to pay by stated installments the expenses of 
the war, amounting, it is said, to one thousand talents. The 
Byzantines at the same time agreed to be subjects as before. 


Funeral Oration of Perikles. 


The revolution of Samos again showed how unstable was 
the foundation of the Athenian empire. The uprising was 
indeed subdued, and no other city took part in it except 
Byzantium, which appears to have yielded without any war 
as soon as the Samians were reduced to subjection. But, in 
order to accomplish this result, it was necessary to use two 
hundred triremes—not less than Kimon ten years before 
had needed to inflict a mortal wound on the great Persian 
king. These doubtless would not have sufficed if the Pelo- 
ponnesians had given the Samians the aid which they so- 
licited. But this the Peloponnesians not only refused to— 
do, but, on the proposition of the Corinthians, declared 
that every confederacy had the right to punish its own 
recreant members. Thus they left the course of action free 
to the Athenians, and Perikles was able, on his return, 
to celebrate this new achievement by a splendid funeral 
oration. 

The custom of delivering these orations was introduced 
shortly after the Persian wars,* and afforded an excellent 
opportunity for eulogizing the patriotism of the citizens, 
especially when the orator had great personal merit and 
power of eloquence. Perikles was twice chosen by the peo- 


* This custom still prevails throughout Hellas. No man of note dies 
without the offering of this last tribute by his friends and relatives. Many 
men make the delivery of these funeral orations their profession. 
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ple to address them at public funerals. The oration pro- 
nounced after the reduction of Samos has not reached us. 
Of the second, delivered at the close of the first year of the 
Peloponnesian war, Thucydides has happily recorded a large 
part, describing also the funeral pomp—doubtless the same 
on all occasions. Three days before the funeral procession, 
the bones of the deceased warriors were placed in a tent, 
that each might have the opportunity of bringing to his own 
relative whatever offering he pleased. The remains were 
then laid in coffins of cypress, carried forth on carts, and de- 
posited in the public vault, which was at the Kerameikus, 
the fairest suburb of the city. One coffin was used for the 
dead of each tribe, and an empty cart represented the “un- 
known ”—1i. e., those warriors whose remains were not found. 
The wives and female relatives followed the carts with loud 
wailings, and next in order a numerous concourse both of 
citizens and strangers. 

In the obsequies of those who fell at Samos, after the cof- 
fins had been consigned to the grave, Perikles, standing on an 
elevated platform, pronounced the eulogy. This oration is 
said to have been brilliant and powerful. It appears that 
Perikles, in his exultation over the achievement, went beyond 
his usual moderation ; for the Chian poet Ion says that he 
forgot himself so far as to say that Agamemnon needed ten 
years to conquer a barbarous city, while he in nine months 
had reduced to subjection the most powerful of all the Ionic 
communities. Butso great was his personal influence, so bril- 
liant the eloquence by which in narrating the heroic deeds of 
the departed he conferred honor upon them and the city, that 
his boastful statement was not disapproved. On the contrary, 
on descending from the bema, the wives, mothers, and daugh- 
ters of the fallen decorated him, like a victorious athlete, with 
wreaths and garlands. One voice of disapproval only was 
heard, that of Elpinike, who approaching him said, “Are 
these actions, then, Perikles, worthy of crowns and gar- 
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lands, which have deprived us of many brave citizens, not in 
a war with the Phenicians and Medes, such as my brother 
Kimon waged, but in destroying a city united to us both in 
blood and friendship?” According to Plutarch, Perikles 
only smiled, and answered softly with this line of Archi- 
lochus : 


“ Why lavish ointments on a head that is gray?” * 


But the voice of Elpinike was the voice of truth. It was 
indeed unfortunate that the Hellenic power should have been 
wasted in civil combats ; it was unfortunate that no other 
bond of political union could have been found except that 
of force and oppression ; and most unfortunate of all, that 
every new triumph of Athens should only arouse the com- 
mon indignation against her. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EVENTS BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


The Decree against Megara. 


Tue destruction of the Samians did not even have the re- 
sult of terrifying the other cities into submission, as shortly 
after the Lesbians secretly sought the assistance of Sparta 
to enable them to revolt. Their demand was not favorably 
heard, as the Peloponnesians, and especially the Spartans, 
were not disposed to violate the thirty years’ truce. It is 
evident that Athens had the greatest possible interest in fos- 
tering this peaceful disposition of the Peloponnesians. But 
about this time a serious change took place in Athenian 
policy. While during the thirty years’ truce they ob- 
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tained peace at a great sacrifice, and while even now 
prudence demanded that they should avoid every cause of 
dispute, we suddenly see them inyiting war of their own 
accord. 

After the conquest of Samos, a decree was issued by 
Perikles, by which the Megarians were excluded, on penalty 
of death, from all ports within the empire of Athens and 
from the market of Attica. This barbarous decree virtually 
destroyed the Megarians, dooming them as it did to complete 
commercial stagnation. It was issued on account of the al- 
leged facts that the Megarians had sheltered fugitive slaves 
from Athens, and had cultivated a tract of land partly sacred 
and partly in dispute between the two communities, and 
therefore by mutual understanding left in common without 
any permanent inclosure. In reality, the Athenians wished 
to punish Megara because no other revolution had brought 
upon Athens such irreparable mischief as the one in that 
city fourteen years before. 

Grote says that the feeling prevalent between the two 
cities had been one of bitter enmity, and that it was un- 
doubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens to enforce 
this decree. But since the Athenians had once surrendered 
Megara to the Peloponnesians, had they a right to avenge 
themselves in so relentless a manner on that city? It is true 
that Perikles maintained that there was nothing in the truce 
to prevent the issuing of such a decree, and that it was even 
less harsh than the systematic expulsion of foreigners by 
Sparta ; but we must confess that his assumption savored of 
sophistry. That law existed in Sparta even during the heroic 
times, and was enacted in no spirit of antagonism to com- 
merce, but simply to keep the Spartans fixed within their an- 
cestral laws. Again, Sparta was not a commercial city, and 
the law could never have injured the commercial relations 
or interests of the Greeks, In no way does the decree against 
the Megarians seem to be justified ; and assuredly it can not 
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not be regarded as the act of a statesman diligently avoiding 
every cause of strife with the Peloponnesian allies. 


The Alliance with the Korkyreans. 


About this period, and perhaps before the Megarian de- 
cree, other causes of dispute occurred. In 435 B. c. a war 
broke out between the Corinthians and their colonists the 
Korkyreans. A contest had arisen between the oligarchs 
and the people of their common colony Epidamnus (knowr 
afterward in the Roman times as Dyrrhachium). The oli- 
garchs sought and obtained the assistance of the Korkyreans, 
while the people secured that of the Corinthians. The latter 
did not submit the affair to the Peloponnesian alliance, but 
undertook the struggle as their own. Many Peloponnesians 
readily joined arms with the Corinthians, and an expedition 
was speedily organized, consisting of Corinthians, Leukadians, 
Ambrakiots, Thebans, Megarians, Treezenians, and others. 
The Corinthians were, however, completely routed, because 
Korkyra was, next to Athens, the strongest naval power, 
having a fleet of one hundred and twenty triremes. Their 
defeat made them only the more bent on complete revenge 
against their enemy. For two whole years they were oc- 
cupied in fitting out, in conjunction with their allies, a fleet 
of one hundred and fifty ships. 

The Korkyreeans knew well the preparations going on at 
Corinth, and, fearing lest they should not be able to with- 
stand the attack, were compelled also to seek allies, and to 
this end sent ambassadors to Athens. These emissaries, on 
reaching the city, announced to the generals the object of 
their coming. The latter appointed a day on which the 
assembly of the people was to listen to their request. For, 
according to the political opinions of the ancients, it was not 
the executive power which had the right of declaring war 
and of making peace and alliances; but such affairs were 
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submitted to the assembly of the people. But as the object 
of the Korkyrzans was previously known, the ambassadors 
of the Corinthians also appeared at the assembly of the peo- 
ple, to oppose their request. ¢ 

Thucydides perhaps heard the speeches of the envoys on 
both sides, and those which he gives, though undoubtedly 
composed by himself, in all probability contain the principal 
facts that were mentioned. Under the thirty years’ truce it 
was distinctly stipulated that “whichever of the Hellenic 
states should be in alliance with no other, should have per- 
mission to go to whichever side it pleased.” * Since the Kor- 
kyrzans were formerly neither allies of the Athenians nor of 
the Peloponnesians, they at first sight seemed justified in 
seeking, if they wished, the alliance of the Athenians. But 
other circumstances were to be taken into consideration. 
Korkyra was a colony of the Corinthians ; and, though it 
may be true that most of the colonies had no political de- 
pendence on the metropolis, and that besides many Pelopon- 
nesian colonies had long before submitted to the Athenians, 
yet by right the metropolis could claim that it founded the 
colonies for the purpose of ruling them. It is therefore 
evident that, although the Korkyrzans were not enrolled 
among the Peloponnesian allies, yet they were united by 
such ties as the Athenians, if they really wished to avoid 
every cause of dispute with the Peloponnesians, ought to 
have carefully considered, since the Corinthians had opposed 
the granting of aid by the Peloponnesians to the revolting 
Samians. Furthermore, war already existed between the 
Corinthians and Korkyreans. The Athenians, by accepting 
the request of the latter, necessarily engaged in war, not only 
with the Corinthians, but probably with all the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance, in which the Corinthians held a prominent 


* Thucydides: Tév ‘EAAnvidwy mércwv fris undapot Evupaxet eEeivar map’ 
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position. As they justly remarked, “You would not only 
become auxiliaries to them, but also enemies to us, instead 
of being connected by treaty.” * 

Thucydides says that at the end of the first assembly 
there was a plurality of votes in favor of the Corinthians, 
but that this was changed on the following day. They did 
not indeed fully grant the request of the Korkyrseans—that 
is, they made no alliance with them, under which both their 
friends and enemies would be the same, but only became 
their auxiliaries, to help each other against all who should 
attack either Korkyra or Athens or their allies; in other 
words, they entered into a defensive, not an aggressive, alli- 
ance. If the Athenians really believed that, by adopting 
this course, they could either avoid war with the Corinthi- 
ans, or that such a war would not effect a dissolution of the 
treaty, we must confess that they were the least thoughtful 
and practical of men. 

Thus the Athenians, about 433 B. c., sent to the assist- 
ance of the Korkyrzeans a small fleet of ten triremes, under 
Lakedsmonius, son of Kimon. They charged him not to 
engage in fight with the Corinthians, unless they were actu- 
ally sailing against Korkyra or some Korkyrzan possession, 
with a view to land; but in that case he was to do his ut- 
most to prevent them.} 

A great sea battle was fought between the Corinthians 
and Korkyrveans on the coast of Epirus, nearly opposite the 
southern extremity of Korkyra, in which the Athenians, 
coming up to the Korkyreans whenever they were hard 
pressed, struck fear into the enemy without actually engag- 
ing in the fight, as the commanders were restrained by the 
terms of their commission. But soon the right wing of the 


* Thucydides: Ob yap roiade pdvov émlxovpor ty yevorobe, GAAX Kal jpiv, 
yt) evomdyvdwv mor€gutot. : 
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Korkyreans was utterly defeated, and the Athenians, seeing 
them hard pressed, gave them now more unequivocal assist- 
ance ; “for,” says Thucydides, “when the rout was certain 
and the Corinthians were lying élose to them, every one 
without distinction set to work, and Corinthians and Athe- 
nians attacked each other.” Thus the pretext of that alli- 
ance did not prevent the clash between Athens and Corinth. 
The latter, compelled to cease the war against the Korky- 
reans, naturally changed their disposition toward the Athe- 
nians. They had lately dissuaded the Peloponnesians from 
an act of hostility against the Athenians, but they now 
openly sought to bring about a collision that would lead to a 
general war. 


The Revolt of Potidea. 


Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, had been the friend and 
ally of the Athenians. But when the latter made an alliance 
with the other two princes of Macedonia, his brothers Philip 
and Derdas, with whom he was in dispute, he incited to 
insurrection the cities of the Athenian confederacy lying 
upon the Macedonian coast. Among these was Potidza, 
which was a colony of the Corinthians, and still preserved 
certain relations with the metropolis. Perdikkas, availing 
himself of the hostile feelings of the Corinthians, not only 
sent ambassadors to Corinth in order to concert measures for 
provoking the revolt of Potidza, but also to Sparta, hoping 
to call forth a declaration of war from the whole Pelopon- 
nesus. 

On becoming aware of the dangers which awaited them, 
the Athenians ordered the Potidzans to demolish their wall 
toward the seaside, give hostages, and dismiss the Epidemi- 
urgi, or annual magistrates, who came to them from Cor- 
inth. The Potidwans, after vainly striving to obtain from 
the Athenians a revocation of these measures, in conjunc- 
tion with Corinth sent ambassadors to Sparta, “in order to 
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arrange a Lacedemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidza being attacked by Athens.” The Spartan authori- 
ties promised that, should the Athenians move against Po- 
tidzea, they would make an incursion into Attica ; whereupon 
the Potidseans rose en masse. The Athenians sent an army 
to the Macedonian coast, routed the Potidzans and their allies 
the Corinthians, and besieged Potidea. 


PART, FIETH, 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


CHAPTER I. 


COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES, 


Deliberations at Sparta. 


Tue events last related occurred during the spring and 
summer of 432 B. c. The causes of dispute were multiplied, 
and the passions of the contending parties were more and 
more inflamed. The Megarians did not cease to object to 
the decree, and the Corinthians had now become to the high- 
est degree angry and warlike. They maintained that the 
Athenians had violated the thirty years’ truce by having 
fought against them, and, on mere suspicion that the Poti- 
deeans intended to revolt, had assailed the rights and privi- 
leges of that city. Besides, some other allies of the Pelopon- 
nesians made complaint of unjust treatment ; many subjects 
of the Athenians, especially the Aiginetans, were secretly 
complaining to Sparta of the persecution which they were 
suffering ; and, most of all, the fear prevailed that the 
Athenians had in view the enslavement of all Hellas. 

Thus the Lacedemonians—although as indolent as ever, 
although always hesitating to undertake a great conflict, 
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although more readily promising than granting assistance— 
forced at last by the pressure of public opinion, deemed it 
of the most urgent necessity to do something on this occ 
sion. In such serious emergencies, it was necessary that the - 
Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should decide 
whether any cause of war existed. If there were no cause, 
the affair was not even submitted to a vote of the allies. 
If war were decided upon, and the majority concurred in the 
opinion of Sparta, the confederacy was obliged to execute 
the order; but if the majority decided otherwise, Sparta 
none the less carried out her decision, together with those of 
the allies who agreed with her. Every city, large or small, 
had an equal right of suffrage, but it is easily seen that 
Sparta exerted a controlling influence. The Corinthians, to- 
gether with such other of the confederates as held that the 
Athenians had either violated the truce or otherwise wronged 
the Peloponnesians, submitted their complaints to the assem- 
bly of the citizens of Sparta. Even in the oligarchy of 
Sparta, such a question as this could have been decided only 
by the entire body of the citizens who, by reason of their 
age, regular attendance at the syssitia, and strict observance 
of the laws, had the right of voting. After the accusation 
had been formally presented, all strangers were excluded, 
and the assembly debated in secret. 

The great historian of the Peloponnesian war furnish- 
es an unusually full account of what occurred during this 
assembly, in which the fate of Hellas was to be decided. 
He does not indeed record all the speeches delivered ; but 
first, the argument of the Corinthians, necessarily the most 
important of all; next, that of some Athenian envoys, who, 
happening to be at the same time in Sparta on other busi- 
ness, obtained permission from the magistrates to answer the 
accusers ; thirdly, the speech of King Archidamus “on the 
policy proper to be adopted by Sparta”; and, finally, the 
pithy but most characteristic address of the ephor Sthenelai- 
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das, through the influence of which war was decreed. These 
peeches were composed by Thucydides himself, yet they 
hfully depict the sentiments of the political parties which 
_ they represent. For this reason, not one of them is an an- 
_swer to the preceding, but each represents the situation of 
affairs from the standpoint of the speaker. 

After the war had been decided upon, the Lacedzemonians 
asked the god at Delphi whether it would be beneficial for 
them to proceed to war. He answered that if they should 
fight with all their might they would be victorious, and that 
he would help them whether he should be invoked or not. 
The vote for war was taken about the beginning of 431 8, c. 


Responsibility for the War. 


Thus was the Peloponnesian war initiated —the most 
bloody and cruel of all the wars that ever stained the earth. 
It divided the Hellenic nation for many a year into two 
opposing camps; it shook Hellas from its very founda- 
tions ; it aroused the noblest and wildest of passions ; and, 
with the material and moral exhaustion of the strength of 
the nation, it prepared the decline of ancient Hellenism. 
But who called forth the war? This is a question which, 
although already suggested, still forces upon us the necessity 
of again returning to it. It is a question which has been 
widely disputed, and some of the greatest modern histori- 
ans express an opinion contrary to our view. Grote, for in- 
stance, maintains that the Athenians, by their decree against 
the Megarians and their alliance with the Korkyrzans, did 
not violate the ordinances of the thirty years’ truce. He 

holds that Athens was in the right; that the Peloponne- 
sian confederates were manifestly the aggressors in the 
- contest. We believe that the essential point to be consid- 
ered is not to what degree the Athenians violated the ordi- 
nances of the truce, but whether by their acts they did not 
unwarrantably injure the Megarians, enter into a state of 
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war with the Corinthians, overturn the peaceful relations 
with the Peloponnesian allies, and above ail justify the 
prevalent opinion that, not content with the advantages 
which the thirty years’ truce offered, they intended to render 
all Hellas subservient. To demonstrate this, we will not 
bring forth the testimony of the comic poets, nor avail our- 
selves of the opinion offered by the historian Ephorus,* be- 
cause the opinions of these persons can have no weight 
before the judgment of the great authority on the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Now Thucydides declares the Athenians the 
instigators of the war. At first he inadvertently hints at it, 
then mentions it in. stronger terms, and finally declares it 
not only as his own opinion, but as that of all Hellas. “The 
truest reason,” he says, “though least brought forward in 
words, I consider to have been that the Athenians, by be- 
coming great and causing alarm to the Lacedzmonians, com- 
pelled them to proceed to hostilities.” + 

Again he says: “The Lacedemonians decided by vote 
that the treaty had been broken, and that war should be de- 
clared, not so much because they were convinced by the 
arguments of the allies, as because they were afraid that the 
Athenians might attain to greater power, seeing that most 
of Hellas was already in their hands.” ¢ 

Again: “In about fifty years [between the retreat of 
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Xerxes and the beginning of this war] the Athenians estab- 
lished their power on a firmer footing and advanced to a great 
height of prosperity. During this. period the Lacedemo- 
nians remained quiet, and made but little effort to hinder 
their progress. Even before this they were not sudden in 
proceeding to hostilities, unless they were compelled ; and, 
to a certain extent, they were hindered by intestine wars 
[the revolt of the Helots] ; so that the power of the Athe- 
nians was clearly rising to a dangerous height, and they were 
encroaching on their confederacy. Then they considered 
it no longer endurable, and were of opinion that they ought 
with the greatest resolution to attack their power, and over- 
throw it, if they could, by beginning this war.” * 

Thucydides distinctly asserts that the Athenians gave 
cause for provocation by attacking the allies of the Lacede- 
monians ; and he remarks: “ The good wishes of men were 
strongly in favor of the Lacedsemonians, especially as they 
gave out that they were the liberators of Hellas. And every 
individual, as well as state, put forth his strength to help 
them in whatever he could, both by word and deed. . . . So 
angry were the people generally with the Athenians—some 
from a wish to be released from their dominion, others from 
a fear of being brought under it.” + 

Many other passages could be cited to prove that Thu- 
cydides, who was an eye-witness of the events, believed the 
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Athenians the principal authors of the war. We therefore 
consider it altogether presumptuous to assert that “the Athe- 
nians did not attack the Peloponnesians ; the Athenians did 
nothing to invite the war ; the whole of Greece was deceived 
in thinking that the Athenians plotted against her liberty.” 


First Spartan Embassy. 


The Lacedzmonians, however, although they voted to 
commence hostilities, did not immediately declare war. This 
course was taken partly to give the allies time for prepara- 
tion, and partly to justify their course as far as possible. To 
this end they dispatched three embassies to Athens, on the 
acceptance of whose proposals depended, as they said, the 
preservation of peace. Through the first embassy they asked 
the Athenians to drive away the wrath of the gods ; in other 
words, they demanded the banishment of the Alkmzonide, 
who were considered sacrilegious. They demanded this 
especially for the purpose of driving from Athens Perikles, 
who was an Alkmzonid on the side of his mother ; for so 
long as he managed public affairs, they could never hope to 
come to terms with their opponents. The words of the great 
historian, and the request of the Lacedzemonians, demonstrate 
how preponderating the influence of Perikles had become in 
the city of the Athenians. But let no one think that he was 
sleeping on roses. He had many opponents and many ene- 
mies. Even among the multitude who were most strongly 
devoted to him, there were some who could not bear the 
thought of his great power. And although this enmity and. 
ill feeling were not always seen in the assembly of the peo- 
ple, yet they often caused him much trouble, through the 
satirical songs and the comic poetry which at that period 
held the place of the public press; so that while the city 
granted him splendid honors, and adorned his head with 
wreaths of olive, his enemies did not cease to scoff at him. 
His friends named him Olympian from the greatness of his 
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political and military acts; but the comedians mocked his 
inimitable eloquence, giving some ridiculous explanation of 
the epithet. The most innocent of his acts were misrepre- 
sented and changed into crimes. All his associates were 
termed “Satyrs,” i. e., men who spent their life in beastly 
dissipation ; and Perikles himself was called by the come- 
dian Hermippus “ King of the Satyrs.” His intimate asso- 
ciates were termed “new Peisistratide,” as if they were 
seeking to institute a new tyranny in the city. 

These are only examples of the many missiles which envy 
and political interest directed against the leader of Athens, 
But they were not satisfied with these allegations. Still, not 
daring to attack openly, they attempted, about the year 432 
B. C., a judicial prosecution against two men whom he partic- 
ularly esteemed and honored, Anaxagoras and Pheidias, and 
against Aspasia, whom he loved above all earthly objects. 


Prosecution of Aspasia and Anaxagoras. 


Aspasia, daughter of Axiochus, was born at Miletus, and 
was distinguished for her beauty, education, ambition, and 
pride. That we may justly appreciate the character of one 
whose name does not usually recall ideas of modesty and 
virtue, but yet reflects in history some of the rays of the 
inimitable glory of Perikles, we must observe that, with the 
exception of Sparta, in ancient Hellas the women of respect- 
able families, both married and single, passed a secluded and 
indoor life, in the female quarters, just as is the present cus- 
tom of the women of the eastern nations. All their interests 
and rights were defined and managed by their male rela- 
tives. They received no education, and there was no plea- 
sure in their society. It was not natural that the Greeks, 
the most cultivated of men, should for ever be deprived of 
that rich blessing in life which the grace, the sympathy, and 
the tenderness of woman alone can impart. Gradually there 
was formed a separate class of women called heteree (liter- 
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ally, female companions), who passed a free life, were often 
excellently educated, and exercised great influence in the 
ancient community. The majority of these women certain- 
ly did lead lives not without blame, and thus the term he- 
tera quickly assumed the signification of paramour, in oppo- 
sition to that of the lawful wife. It does not follow from 
this that all the hetzrze were of this character, and that not 
one was able to reconcile her free life with modesty and true 
womanhood. 

With reference to Aspasia, it must be admitted that 
from the very beginning the worst things were reported 
about her. But how is it possible to believe these vile accu- 
sations concerning a woman who, by undisputed testimony, 
was possessed not only of such physical beauty and grace, 
but also of such rare conversational and critical powers, that 
she was visited by the most distinguished of the Athenians 
of every class—among others, by Sokrates—several of whom 
brought their wives to listen to her? Or is it to be credited 
that the greatest and noblest in character of the political 
leaders of Hellas surrendered his heart and life to a woman 
who had cast off every sentiment of shame, and was sunk 
in indelible infamy? It is more natural to suppose that As- 
pasia became a victim to the generally bad- reputation of 
the class of women to which she belonged, and afterward to 
the terrible false accusations which were pitilessly aimed at 
Perikles, and which did not respect the most sacred of his 
feelings.* 





* One of the many errors in respect to Grecian history, as Grote remarks, - 
arises from the practice of construing passages of comedy as if they were 
serious and literal facts. 

Aspasia and Theodote appear to have been the only women of this class 
in Hellas who either inspired strong passion or exercised mental ascend. 
ancy. The visit of Sokrates with some of his friends to Theodote, his dia- 
logue with her, and the description of her manner of living, are among the 
most curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, on a subject very imperfectly 
known to us, (Xenophon, “ Memorabilia,” iii, 11.) 
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Perikles, according to Athenian custom, had at first. mar- 
ried one of his near relatives, by whom he had two sons, 
Xanthippus and Paralus. His marriage was not happy, and 
was afterward dissolved by mutual consent, as the Attic 
laws permitted great freedom in divorces. Perikles, after 
having given up his wife to another husband, with the con- 
sent of her male relatives, who were her lawful protectors, 
lived thereafter with Aspasia, by whom he had a son named 
after himself. He could not marry her, as marriage of a 
citizen with a foreigner was forbidden by Athenian law ; 
but he continued devotedly attached to her to the end of 
his life, finding in her that intellectual and social sympathy 
so rare in the family circles of ancient Hellas. At the house 
of Aspasia there gathered around Perikles the most noted 
men of Athens, such as Anaxagoras, Pheidias, Protagoras, 
and Zeno, who, laying aside the myths of the prevailing 
religion, boldly turned their investigations toward the be- 
ginning of the universe, and the laws which regulate and 
hold together the great world. Unfortunately, not only 
did the enemies of Perikles ridicule these philosophical re- 
searches, but Xanthippus, his unprincipled son, disgusted 
with his father for not furnishing him the means by which 
to indulge his wicked practices, contributed to the persecu- 
tion, spreading the most extraordinary reports about what 
was said and done in the house. The comic poets enlarged 
these reports, and openly dragged on to the stage the names 
of Perikles and Aspasia, calling her the Omphale, the Deia- 
neira, or the Here of this great Herakles or Zeus of Athens. 
Finally, they were not satisfied with these theatrical asper- 
sions, and both Aspasia and Anaxagoras were brought to 
trial on the charge of impiety. 

The people of Athens and the Greeks in general were 
peculiarly devoted to their religion ; nor do we dare to blame 
them for this, as do many modern historians. It is not to be 
denied that their religion was in many respects puerile and 
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even immoral in tendency, and that, had they more seriously 
reflected upon the nature of divinity and the laws of the 
universe, they must have looked with scorn at the pitiable 
myths of their ancient polytheism. As this tendency toward 
reflection increased, there resulted a fearful combat between 
positive religion and philosophy, bringing on the moral 
anarchy by which the ancient nations were destroyed. In 
this combat philosophy can not claim to have been wholly 
right. History teaches that one of the strongest elements of 
national prosperity and greatness is religious belief, what- 
ever it may be. The two greatest nations the world has 
ever seen, the Roman and the English, are positive witnesses 
of this truth. On the other hand, while philosophy has de- 
stroyed many religions, she has never created any. Ancient 
philosophy undermined the foundations of the existing belief, 
but it brought forth no other in its stead. So that in the 
struggle of philosophy against religion, we may be permitted 
to sympathize with the generous and daring spirits which, 
casting away the fetters of the positive dogmas, sought 
freely the truth ; but, considering at the same time that at 
those heights the human mind, left to its own weakness, can 
only wander, it is not just to condemn the more practical 
men who remained faithful to their ancestral traditions. 
Especially do we deem it unjust to condemn the people of 
Athens for their disapprobation of every innovation in reli- 
gion. We blame the men who, availing themselves of the 
religious spirit of the people, used it as an aid to political 
aspirations and revengeful pursuits, while we can only rever- - 
ence the sentiment itself ; and especially in the present ac- 
cusation of impiety, we can well understand the excitement 
which arose at Athens, and the danger in which Aspasia and 
Anaxagoras were placed—a danger so great that Perikles is 
said to have advised Anaxagoras to depart from Athens to 
escape it. 

Aspasia, against whom, in addition to the accusation of 
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impiety, was brought the more disgraceful charge that she 
received dissolute women at her house, was in imminent 
danger, until Perikles himself finally,succeeded in saving her 
by pleading in her behalf. The haughty, distant, and imper- 
_ turbable statesman, who never, even when himself traduced, 
- forgot his dignity before the people of Athens, but always 
spoke proudly and boldly, in this particular case was so 
moved that he prayed and wept before the jurors, until he 
obtained the release of his friend. 


Trial and Death of Pheidias. 


About the same time, Pheidias was accused of stealing a 
part of the gold which was given him for the construction 
of the celebrated gold and ivory (chryselephantine) statue 
of Athene in the Parthenon. Pheidias had completed this 
masterpiece in 437 B. c., and had then gone to Olympia, 
where he constructed the last and greatest wonder of his art, 
the colossal statue of the Olympian Zeus. Having finished 
this work, he returned about 433 to his native land, hopeful 
that he might pass the remainder of his life in plenty and 
honor, when he suddenly found himself accused by the ene- 
mies of Perikles as a defaulter. That this accusation was 
groundless was easily proved, because the golden covering 
of Athene was so constructed that it could be taken away, 
and it was found to be of the original weight. But another 
accusation was immediately brought forward. In the battle 
with the Amazons which Pheidias wrought on the shield of 
Athene, there were discovered two faces which were evi- 
_ dently those of the artist himself and of Perikles. Pheidias 
was accused of impiety, was cast into prison as a malefactor, 
and died there of old age and sorrow even before the trial 
was ended. The enemies of Perikles, not even respecting his 
sorrow for the death of his friend, were so shameless as to 
report that Perikles himself had caused Pheidias to be poi- 
soned, in ce to prevent the adverse issue of the trial and 

4 ; 
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the damaging confessions which the accused was said to be 
about to make. 
The conduct of the people of Athens on this occasion was 
the precursor of many and great political errors. Even if 
it were true that the two faces on the shield depicted the 
artist and his friend, this.fact could not be deemed an at- 
tack against the dogmas of the positive religion sufficient to 
justify a serious accusation of impiety. But the people of 
Athens were fast becoming the tools, not merely of prominent 
political leaders, but even of obscure demagogues. It cer- 
tainly can not be denied that, about the time of the opening 
of the Peloponnesian war, Perikles, although even then most 
powerful at Athens, had nevertheless many strong oppo- 
nents ; so that the Lacedemonians, who in their first em- 
bassy sought his banishment by underhanded means, had 
good reason to hope that their demand would be sustained 
in the assembly by his enemies, who perhaps were in accord 
with them. But the people refused to comply with their 
demands, thus showing that they had not yet fully lost their 
ancient wisdom and good sense. 


Further Negotiations. 


Shortly afterward a second embassy came to Athens with 
fresh demands. The Athenians were required: 1. To raise 
the siege of Potidea ; 2. To reinstate Al’gina in its auton- 
omy; 3. To repeal the decree respecting the Megarians. 
These proposals were also rejected. The Athenians would 


not, at the demand of strangers, either retreat from Potidea — 


or free gina. Both cities were subject to them, and were 
thus recognized by the thirty years’ truce. The Peloponne- 
sian ambassadors then said that the abolition of the decree 
concerning the Megarians would be sufficient to preserve 
the peace. This decree, aimed at one of the allies of Sparta, 
struck a serious blow at international relations, and it should 
have been made the subject of a conference. On this ac- 
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count the Athenians made a mistake in entirely rejecting 
this request. 
Then a third and final embassy,came, which said : “The 
Lacedzmonians are desirous that there should be peace ; and 
_ there will be, if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.” An 
assembly was called, and this last proposal hotly debated. 
Many advocated a declaration of war; but others opposed 
this, saying that peace should be maintained, “being con- 
fident,” says Thucydides, “that even in this excited state 
the Lacedzmonians would retreat, provided the decree was 
rescinded.” But Perikles, who either desired war or deemed 
it inevitable, threw the weight of his irresistible eloquence 
into the opposite scale, by a speech which Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassus ranks as one of the very best of all in the history 
of Thucydides. ‘The Athenians,” says Thucydides, “think- 
ing that Perikles advised the best and most honorable course, 
resolved to reply to the Lacedemonians that they would do 
nothing in response to a command, but that they were ready 
to have their complaint settled by judicial decision, accord- 
ing to the treaty, on a fair and equal footing.” 


Thebes and Platea. 


The attempt to regulate matters by mutual concession 
proved futile. Hostilities, however, did not commence im- 
mediately after the departure of the envoys. There was no 
formal proclamation of war, though the truce could hardly 
be said to be still in force. It was foreseen from the very 
- first that this war would be so terrible and bloody, that nei- 
ther of the contestants seemed disposed to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of opening hostilities. But at the height which 
passions had reached, the slightest spark was sufficient to 
kindle the fire, and this was ignited by the Thebans. 

Deeming war inevitable, and wishing to anticipate the 
Platwans, who were allies of the Athenians, the Thebans 
came to an agreement with the oligarchs in Platea ; and, on 
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a Tainy night toward the close of March, 431 8. c., a body of 
more than three hundred hoplites entered the city_* and sum- 
moned by herald the Platzans to return to the alliance of the 
Beotians. But the latter, soon discovering, in spite of the 
darkness, that those who had come in were few, drove some 
away, killed others, and captured about one hundred and 
eighty, whom they afterward put to death, although the 
whole Theban army, which had come to Platza, retreated 
only on condition (as they said) that the captives should be 
restored to them. The Platezans denied that they had made 
such a promise. At any rate, they committed an inhuman 
and inconsiderate act. The far-seeing Perikles especially 
lamented its glaring impolicy. He knew that, with these 
captives, the Athenians could have forced the Thebans to 
many sacrifices. But from the very first it was foredoomed 
that the ferocity of the contending passions should find vent. 
The treaty was now virtually ended, and hostilities might be 
regarded as begun. 


Strength of the Combatants. 


The confederacy of the Athenians was composed of two 
elements, the free allies and the cities paying tribute. The 
free allies were the Chians, Lesbians, Korkyreans, Zakyn- 
thians, Kephallenians, and the Messenians in Naupaktus. 
These last, having for a long time opposed the Spartans in 
Ithome, finally surrendered about 455 B. c., on condition that 
they should be allowed to depart from the Peloponnesus. 
The Athenians, who had but lately become masters of Nau-. 
paktus, surrendered it to the fugitives, and they had since 
remained their faithful allies. The Akarnanians had recent- 
ly joined themselves to the Athenians, because the latter had 


* Platea stood in Beotia, immediately north of Kitheron, with the bor- 
ders of Attica on one side and the Theban territory (from which it was sep- 
arated by the river Asopus) on the other. The distance between Platea and 
Thebes was about seventy stadia, or eight miles, 
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assisted them in regaining Argos in Amphilochia from the 
Ambrakiots. .The Athenians hastened to forewarn and en- 
courage their numerous allies, especially those situated around 
the Peloponnesus, because by the assistance of these latter 
they hoped eventually to conquer that peninsula. 

Samos was perhaps the most important of the tributary 
cities. These cities contributed money and sailors, which 
the Athenians justly deemed one of the principal sources of 
their strength. But their greatest resource was the city of 
Athens itself, not only on account of the revenues of money 
and sailors which were here collected, but because the city 
contained powerful war forces, worthy of the metropolis of so 
great an empire. According to the report made by Perikles 
to the assembly of the people, the city alone could furnish 
300 triremes, 1,200 horsemen, 1,600 bowmen, and 29,000 hop- 
lites. In addition to these large military and naval forces, 
the surplus treasure on the Acropolis consisted of 6,000 
talents, or about $7,000,000 in American money. Besides, 
there were in the various temples in the Acropolis and the 
city many private and public votive offerings and sacred 
utensils, Median booty, and other valuables, amounting to 
not less than five hundred talents. The Athene of ivory and 
gold constructed by Pheidias contained a quantity of the lat- 
ter metal not less than forty talents in weight, equal in value 
to more than four hundred talents of silver ; and the gold was 
attached in such a manner that it could easily be removed. 
Perikles, of course, did not think the use of these sacred 
effects probable ; but in the last extremity, and on condition 
of replacing them, they could easily be utilized. The Athe- 
nians also received a great annual revenue from the subject 
allies, amounting to six hundred talents (equal to about $699,- 
000), besides all-other items, making up an aggregate sum of 
one thousand talents (about $1,150,000). 

Opposed to this great and powerful confederacy stood the 
no less great and powerful alliance of the Peloponnesians, 
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although composed of different elements. This alliance had 
no tributary cities. First of all, it included the whole of the 
Peloponnesus, except the Argeians and Acheans, both of 
whom were neutral at first, though the Achean town of Pel- 
’ Tene from the very beginning joined itself with the Pelopon- 
nesians. The latter had also, beyond the peninsula, many 
allies and sympathizers, such as the Megarians, Beotians, 
Phokians, Opuntian Lokrians, Ambrakiots, Leukadians, and 
Anaktorians. This alliance had no common treasury, neither 
did it possess that governmental unity invaluable in war ; it 
had few ships and no trained seamen, was wanting in “that 
superior development of directing intelligence,” and its citi- 
zens were not imbued with the fervent and unanimous Athe- 
nian democratical sentiment. But, on the other hand, the 
Spartan supremacy on land was incontestable. 

King Archidamus at once invaded Attica, at the head of 
sixty thousand men, or, according to some authorities, one 
hundred thousand hoplites, apparently two thirds of all the 
infantry of the allies. Against this enormous force the Athe- 
nians could present only about thirty thousand hoplites. 
Since the Peloponnesians could invade Attica without oppo- 
sition, they never believed that the Athenians would offer 
resistance for more than one, two, or at most three years. 
Nevertheless, the Lacedsemonians determined to increase the 
naval force of themselves and their allies to an aggregate of 
five hundred triremes, trusting to the aid of the friendly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts. The Pelo- 
ponnesians declared that they were fighting for the common 
liberty of the Greeks, and that for this reason they ought to 
have as allies all the tributary cities constituting the main 
body of the empire of the Athenians. Thus the Peloponne- 
sians were possessed of a strength at least equal to that of 
the Athenians. , 
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CHAPTER IL. 
FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE WAR. 


As the contending parties were nearly equal in strength, 
the issue of the war clearly depended on the skillful use 
which either combatant might make of his resources. Had 
the Peloponnesians succeeded in moving to insurrection the 
subject cities, and in furnishing them with effective aid, the 
' Athenians would have been compelled to make a speedy 
and humiliating peace. The Athenian troops avoided the 
Peloponnesians on land, while the latter avoided the Athe- 
nians on the sea. But the Athenians could and ought to have 
_ followed the advice which Demaratus had once given Xerxes: 

they could have seized upon some spot on the coast in either 

Laconia or Messenia, moved the Helots to insurrection by 
pillaging the land, and, by constantly threatening Sparta it- 
self, deadened every energy of the chief city of their oppo- 
nents, 

It is most surprising that, for a long time, neither of 
the contending parties availed itself of its peculiar advan- 
tages. The Peloponnesians could assist most of the sub- 
ject cities only by sea ; and at sea they were either conquered 
by their enemies, or at least prevented from accomplishing 
their object. They may have thought that, by pillaging 
Attica, they could compel the Athenians to sue for peace. 
Why Perikles did not attempt from the very first what the 
‘general Demosthenes did some years after, by the occupation 
of Pylos, is indeed difficult of explanation. Experience had 
proved the weakness of the defensive system of Perikles, for 
it necessitated the lengthening of the war, and thus the in- 
surrection of the subject countries became every day more 
threatening. For many years, therefore, about five hundred 
triremes and at least five hundred thousand hoplites, light- 
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armed soldiers, horsemen, and sailors, contended with all the 
ferocity of civil warfare around the Hellenic cities, then in 
the height of their glory. 

Such was the Peloponnesian war, and such was the catho- 
lic * movement of Hellenism, concerning which the great 
historian wrote. What a difference between this movement 
and the one which occurred fifty years before, during the 
Persian invasion! Then the sacred object of national in- 
dependence crowned the struggles of our forefathers, and 
made every pass a Thermopylae, every battle a Platea, and 
every naval engagement a Salamis. Within two years they 
rid themselves of every foreign danger, and gathered plenti- 
fully the fruits of the material and moral prosperity which 
the luxuriant tree of Hellenic harmony and prosperity ever 
produces. But now the frost of enmity was destined to 
wither all these fruits and prepare the loss of freedom. Yet 
Hellas, even during this civil and cruel war, could not at once 
cast off all its virtues and intelligence ; for in that country 
the darkest days of winter never pass without the sun break- 
ing through the clouds which conceal it, and gilding by its 
rays, at least for an instant, her plains and mountains. If 
the Athenians fought for supremacy, they also fought for 
national unity ; if the Lacedemonians proved finally despots 
more bitter than their opponents, yet for a long time they 
showed themselves heralds and champions of common lib- 
erty. Hence resulted that wonderful mixture of vices and 
virtues by which the Peloponnesian war was destined to 
become the most fearful of spectacles, and the most valuable 
lesson for all ages and nations. 


Invasion of Attica. 


In the beginning of June, 431 8. c., King Archidamus, 
having mustered on the isthmus the greatest force of infan- 


a 
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try that ancient Hellas ever produced, proceeded slowly from 
Megaris toward Attica. That good and noble man, hoping 
still for reconciliation, dispatched Melesippus as envoy to 
Athens with proposals of peace. The Athenians, however, 
through the strenuous efforts of Perikles, did not even per- 
mit the messenger to enter the city, but dismissed him with- 
out a hearing, ordering him to be beyond the borders on the 
same day, and sent guides with him for fear of his communi- 
cating with others. When on the frontier, Melesippus turned 
to his guides and said, “This day will be the beginning of 
many calamities to the Greeks.” * 

Archidamus now marched into Attica, entering by the 
road of CEnoé (the Glyptokastro of to-day), the frontier 
Athenian fortress near Kitheron, on the borders of Attica 
and Beotia. Here he again delayed a few days on pretext 
of preparing to lay siege to this spot, but really to give the 
Athenians time for repentance, and especially the estate- 
owners, who, seeing the threats made long ago now ready 
to be executed, might effect some change in the decision 
of the city. But, whatever may have been the sentiments 
of the land-owners, they, in obedience to the majority, had 
already begun to flock within the spacious walls of Athens, 
which, like Salamis forty-nine years before, now served as 
shelter for the houseless. The sheep and cattle were con- 
veyed to Eubeea and the other adjoining islands. 

Archidamus, after a seven days’ delay near Ginoé, learned 
that the Athenians were simply continuing the evacuation 
of their land; and, seeing that his army was impatient on 

account of the delay, he marched onward to Eleusis and the 
-Thriasian plain, and pillaged the country. Having laid 
waste this plain, he turned to the eastward, with Mount 
Aigaleos on his right hand, and, after crossing Kekropeia, 
reached Acharne, the largest and most populous of all the 
demes in Attica. 
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Great disturbance prevailed in the mean time within the 
city of Athens. So long as the invading army was engaged 
in the Thriasian plain, the Athenians preserved to the last 
some slight hope that it would not penetrate into Attica 
proper, but would retreat, as Pleistoanax some years pre- 
viously had done. But when they saw from their walls that 
the enemy was not jesting, but had undertaken the destruc- 
tion of the estates, the orchards, and the harvests—when they 
actually beheld the Spartans so close to their city, carrying 
fire and sword over their wealthiest canton—they could not 
restrain their sorrow and anger. The land-owners could 
not endure the sight from afar of their burning buildings, 
and, while powerless to offer opposition, they were loud mm 
their demonstrations against Perikles, who had advised this 
course, and became madly clamorous for arming and going 
forth to fight. This spontaneous outburst of discontent was 
intensified by the numerous political enemies of Perikles, 
prominent among whom was the demagogue Kleon, now 
rising into importance as an opposition leader. But, al- 
though we think that Perikles was in error in promoting the 
war, and also in the manner in which he carried it on, we 
can not but admire the perseverance and high-mindedness 
displayed by him in carrying out the plans which he thought 
indispensable for the preservation of the city. Firm as a 
rock, he met this tempest of unpopularity and righteous in- 
dignation. The enraged multitude filled the city with their 
outcry on the necessity of having an assembly to decide 


upon the dislodgment of the enemy. Perikles, calm, un- 


moved, and with his usual cold and distant manner, listened 
to all the declarations made against him. Knowing that 
according to the constitution no assembly could convene 
except by permission of the ten generals, of whom he was 
one, he did not yield to the wishes of the populace, fearing 
that, in this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, they 
would decide on some ruinous course. So great was the 


“_ 
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reverence which the people still preserved for the laws that, 
although restrained by no army whatever, although they 
alone had arms and were intoxicated with rage, yet they did 
not seek relief in violence, but respected the voice of their 
leader and yielded. 

Perikles, however, in order to appease as much as possible 
the thirst of the citizens for immediate action, sent horsemen 
to restrain the attacks of the enemy’s light troops and guard 
the buildings about the city. At the same time he fitted out 
a powerful fleet, which he dispatched for the purpose of pil- 
laging the coasts of the Peloponnesus while the invaders 
were yet in Attica. 

Archidamus, having laid waste the lands about Acharnz 
and the demes between Mount Brilessus and Mount Parnes, 
- departed toward the end of July for the Peloponnesus, hay- 
ing remained in Attica about forty days. 


Athenian Operations. 


The fleet of one hundred Athenian vessels, to which were 
added fifty of the Korkyrzans and several others of the 
allies, sailed around the Chersonese, touching various ports at 
intervals, and repeating the work of the Peloponnesians in 
Attica, especially around the fertile coasts of Elis. These 
various operations occupied nearly three months, after which 
the fleet returned to Athens. Another division of thirty 
ships pillaged the Lokrian coast opposite Eubea. The 
Athenians, knowing that the Mginetans were bitterly hostile, 
and not deeming it wise to allow them possession of an isl- 
and so near to the Peloponnesus, drove them away from it, 
and had them transported with their families to that penin- 
sula. The island was surrendered to Athenian proprietors, 
who were sent thither by lot. 

Finally, about the end of September, Perikles himself, 
_ leading the largest Athenian force that had ever yet been 

seen together, penetrated into Megaris, where he was joined 


~ 
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by the ships which had returned from cruising about the 
Peloponnesus. A terrible pillage of the country ensued, 
during which “not merely their corn and fruits, but even 
the garden vegetables near the city, were rooted up and de- 
stroyed.” Thus ended the first year of the war. 


Funeral Oration— The Plague. 


During the winter of that year Perikles delivered a fu- 
neral oration on the public burial of those who first died in 
the war, including that inimitable description of the politi- 
cal, social, and moral condition of Athens so eloquently por- 
trayed in Thucydides. It is true that, at the moment he 
was speaking, the strength of the Athenians had as yet suf- 
fered no diminution ; but the splendid spectacle depicted in 
his oratorical masterpiece was true of the epoch of twenty 
years before, when the armies of the city showed themselves 
victorious in Asia and Africa, rather than of the year in 
which the Athenians saw Attica itself trodden down by the 
enemy. We must also confess that there was something 
ominous in that picture of splendor, those bright colors and 
tones of cheerful confidence, which pervade the discours¢ 
of Perikles. It was indeed the funeral oration of the glory of 
the Athenians. 

About the beginning of April, 480 B. c., the entire Pelo- 
ponnesian force (two thirds from each confederate city as be- 
fore) entered again into Attica, and began to pillage the 
lands about the city. They even carried the work of devas- 
tation to the more southerly districts of Attica, as far as the 
mines of Laurium. The land was deserted as before, the in- 
habitants having fled into the city, whence they again beheld 
with indignation the pillaging of their country. 

But suddenly a more terrible evil came upon them. Long 
before this time a report had spread that a pestilence or 
epidemic sickness, believed to have started in Ethiopia, had 
smitten Egypt, Libya, and the countries of Asia under the 
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Persian dominion. Sixteen years previously, Rome and many 
parts of Italy had suffered a like visitation ; and more re- 
cently the disease had appeared in Lemnos, and in some other 
islands of the Aigean, but not with’ so much severity as to 
receive the attention of the whole Hellenic world. But in 
the spring of 430 it attacked both the Peirzeus and Athens, 
where it found everything prepared for its terrific scourge. 
All the inhabitants of the country had shortly before sought. . 
refuge within the walls of the. city. This vast multitude of 
people were either closely quartered in the houses of friends, 
or lived in small huts deprived of every comfort of life. 
Their state of moral depression, from the forced sacrifice of 
their properties in the country, made them all the more open 
to attack. The epidemic spread first in the Peirzeus, later in 
the upper city, attacking all, without distinction of class, sex, 
or age. Thucydides was himself stricken, and he describes 
the disease with a conciseness which even modern therapeu- 
tic science has admired. It was, as it appears, an eruptive 
typhoid fever, similar to those which the sufferings of war 
usually cause in camps and cities. M. Littré believes that 
the disease is now extinct.* 

The disease seized upon its victims suddenly, while in 


* “The description given by Thucydides is so good that it evidently suf- 
fices. to cause us to understand the nature of this ancient disease; yet it is 
much to be regretted that physicians such as Hippokrates and Galen have 
written nothing concerning the great epidemics of which they were the spec- 
tators. Hippokrates was an eye-witness of this plague related by Thucydides, 
and has left us no description of it. Galen likewise saw the eruptive fever 
which smote the world under Marcus Aurelius, and which he terms the long 
plague. Excepting, however, a few words scattered in his voluminous - 
works, he has left nothing on so important a medical event; insomuch that, 
if we had not the account given by Thucydides, it would have been dith- 
cult for us-to form an idea respecting the disease which Galen saw, and 
which is the same.(as M. Hecker has endeavored to show) as the disease 
imown under the appellation of the ‘ Plague of Athens.’ It was an eruptive 
typhoid fever, different from the small-pox, and now extinct.” (Introduction 
to the works of Hippokrates, vol. i, p. 122.) 
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perfect health ; and its first signs were an overheating of the . 
head, and redness and inflammation of the eyes. Then the 
internal organs were attacked, the throat and the tongue 
assumed a bloody tinge, and the breath became unnatural 
and fetid. Next sneezing and hoarseness came on ; and in 
a short time the pain descended to the chest, with a violent 
cough. When it settled on the stomach, it caused vomiting, 
and discharges of bile succeeded, accompanied with great 
suffering. Externally the body was not very hot, but red- 
dish, livid, and broken out in small pimples and sores. But 
the internal parts were heated to such a degree that the suf- 
ferers could not bear the slightest covering, and many in 
their agony threw themselves into cold water. Most suffer- 
ers succumbed to this intense heat on the seventh or ninth 
day, without any external change of the body. Others, hav- 
ing successfully withstood this first attack, died afterward 
from extreme diarrhea and want of strength. A few finally 
survived, but in many cases either with the loss of some 
‘member of the body, or with the greater loss of memory, so 
that they could not even recognize their friends. It is also 
worthy of note that this year happened to be of all years the 
most free from other diseases.* This miasma spread to some 
populous islands, but did not attack the Peloponnesus. 

* Grote well remarks that the causes of the Athenian epidemic as given 
by Diodorus (xii, 68)—unusual rains, watery quality of grain, absence of the 
Etesian winds, etc.—may perhaps be true of the revival of the epidemic in 
the fifth year of the war, but can hardly be so of its first appearance ; since — 
Thucydides states that the year in other respects was unusually healthy, and 
the epidemic was evidently brought from foreign parts to the Peireus. It 
may also be remarked that the Athenians, though their persons and movable 
property were crowded within the walls, had not driven in their sheep and 
cattle also, but had transported them over to Euboea and the neighboring 
islands. Hence they escaped a serious aggravation of their epidemic; for, 
in the accounts of the epidemics which desolated Rome under similar circum- 
stances, we find the accumulation of great numbers of cattle, along with 


human beings, specified as a terrible addition to the calamity. (See Livy, 
iii, 66; Dionys. Hal., “ Ant. Rom.,” x, 53.) 
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Science did not remain idle. Hippokrates from Kos, who 
may be called the creator of the science of medicine, studied 
the disease, and later on assisted the Athenians by advising 

the clearing of the atmosphere by’fire, coming to this con- 
clusion by observing that smiths were very rarely attacked. 

But in the beginning all assistance sought from priests 
and physicians proved futile, so that despair settled down 
upon the city. People came to the point of abandoning 
their sick friends and relatives. The laws of sepulture were 
not kept, and numerous unburied bodies were left lying here 
and there. Half-dead persons were in the streets and about 
all the fountains, and the very sanctuaries in which many 
were quartered were filled with the bodies of the dead. To 
this tragical sight of physical suffering was added the still 
greater horror of moral laxity. Since no one was certain 
that he would be living on the morrow, all hastened to grat- 
ify their tastes, and abandoned themselves to the greatest 
moral depravity. Neither fear of the gods nor of the laws 
of men deterred them ; for they saw that death came alike 
to the pious and impious, and the latter did not expect to 
live long enough for trial and sentence. 

For three years did this calamity desolate Athens. Her 
loss was incalculable. Out of the 1,200 horsemen, Thucydi- 
des tells us 800 died of the epidemic, besides 4,400 hoplites, 
and a number of the poorer population so great as to defy 
computation. In other words, the empire suffered by this 
epidemic its severest wound ; it lost a fifth if not a fourth 
of its entire military force. We may also remark, with 
Grote, that amid all the melancholy accompaniments of the 
time there were no human sacrifices, such as those offered up 
at Carthage * during pestilence to appease the anger of the 


* Carthaginienses, cum inter cetera mala etiam peste laborarent, cruenta 
sacrorum religione, et scelere pro remedio, usi sunt: quippe homines ut vic- 
timas immolabant; pacem deorum sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro quorum 
vita Dii rogari maxime solent, (Justin, xviii, 6.) 
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gods ; there were no cruel persecutions against imaginary 
authors of the disease, such as those against the Untori 
(anointers of doors) in the plague of Milan in 1630. 

The army of the Lacedemonians, fearing lest it should 
be attacked by the disease, retreated precipitately from 
Attica. But while the Lacedemonians were still in Atti- 
ca, and during the early stage of the plague, Perikles had 
started with one hundred and fifty triremes and a large num- 
ber of hoplites and horsemen to ravage the coasts of Pelo- 
ponnesus. On his return he dispatched this force under 
other generals to Macedonia, in order to effect the capture 
of Potidea. This fleet not only accomplished nothing of 
importance, but communicated the distemper to the soldiers 
at Potidea, who had before been free from it. A great loss 
of life was the result, so that the armament returned in a 
pitiable condition to Athens, where the state of affairs was 
equally desperate. 


Last Days of Perikles. 


The Peloponnesians, availing themselves of the sufferings 
of their enemies, now sought every opportunity to inflict 
upon them greater losses than before. Death, sickness, and 
loss of property wellnigh crushed the spirit of that long- 
suffering people ; and in their dispirited condition they sent — 
ambassadors of peace to Sparta. The Athenians no doubt 
felt that they would have fought to the end against their 
enemies, but not against destiny. The Spartans turned a 
deaf ear to these propositions, and a general uprising both 
of the rich and poor took place at Athens against Perikles, 
as the foremost cause of these evils. ‘Then shone forth in all 
its brilliancy the majestic character of that indomitable man. 
Calling an assembly of the people, he addressed them like a 
king rather than a citizen, as the father of his country rather 
than as its servant. 

Thucydides has preserved the arguments and the haughty 
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style of this speech ; but he could not reproduce the tones, 
the proud and resolute bearing of the orator, and the impres- 
sion which it made on the audience. The irresistible logie 
and the earnest and eloquent appeal ‘of Perikles to the patri- 
otism of his audience must have deeply affected the assem- 
bled people. Though mowed down by the pitiless disease, 
they were none the less persuaded by the words of Perikles, 
and decided to follow up the war persistently. 

But no power of eloquence can long master the force of 
facts ; and shortly after the Athenians, oppressed by their 
misfortunes, again attacked Perikles. His political oppo- 
nents, Kleon, Simmias, and Lakratidas, availing themselves 
of the popular feeling, entered a suit against him, on the 
ground of mismanagement of the public funds, .and brought 
about his condemnation and a verdict of a fine, variously 
stated by different authors at fifteen, fifty, and eighty tal- 
ents. 

While as citizen and statesman he calmly submitted to 
- this terrible trial, his physical nature now succumbed to the 
most frightful sufferings. The pestilence, which spared no 
one, carried away many of his best friends and many of his 
relatives, including his sister and his sons Xanthippus and 
Paralus. He who had so many times insisted upon courage 
and fortitude in his fellow citizens, and had shown himself 
_ worthy of his words, when he saw his dear son Paralus dead, 
and had drawn near in order to place a wreath on that be- 
loved head, could not restrain himself, and, for the first time 
in his life, wept bitterly. 

The people, who saw how much inferior were his succes- 
sors, again created him general in September of 430 8. c., and 
trusted him with the supreme management of all affairs. But 
- that long and glorious life, which had passed its sixtieth year 
entirely devoted to the service of his country, was already 
approaching its end. He lived about one year longer, but ap- 
pears to have accomplished little during this time. He died 
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in the autumn of 429 3. c., of slow fever, which gradually 
wasted away his power. The disease and his many mental 
sufferings overcame his reason itself. But even through this 
darkness the soul-power of the man shone at intervals. It is 
said that during his last moments, while the best of citizens 
and of friends were sitting around his bed, conversing on his 
extraordinary virtue and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
and enumerating his various exploits and the number of his 
victories, supposing that he did not know what they said, he 
suddenly interrupted them by remarking: “I am surprised 
that you mention and extol those acts of mine which, being 
partly works of fortune, were achieved even by other gen- 
erals; while you take no notice of the greatest and most 
honorable part of my career—that no Athenian, through my 
acts, has ever put on mourning.” * } 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want of Peri- 
kles, and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his 
loss. In his mild, dispassionate behavior, his unblemished 
integrity, and irreproachable conduct during his whole ad- 
ministration, he stands without a parallel in Hellenic history. 

The political career of Perikles was contemporaneous 
with the last days of the glory of Athens and its first signs. 
of decline. Various and antagonistic opinions prevail re- 
specting the character and deeds of the man. Athens and 
all Hellas certainly owed much to his genius, but at the same 
time he was not blameless for the misfortunes which befell 
her later. Though the constitution of Perikles may be cen- 
sured in several respects, nevertheless his name will ever 
recall the most glorious epoch of ancient Hellenic history. 
Perikles may be regarded as the prototype of the perfect 
public man of Athens. Themistokles was perhaps a greater 
politician ; Kimon, a greater general ; Demosthenes, a greater 
orator ; but Perikles alone was at once a statesman, general, 
and orator, Combining these advantages, he was before the 


* Plutarch, “ Perikles.” 
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public for forty years, during fifteen of which he ruled the 
city. The career of the other eminent men of Athens, from 
Miltiades to Phokion, was in some way or other suddenly 
ended. 

Be it remembered, also, that Perikles did not. retain his 
exalted position by favoring the multitude or acting the part 
of a demagogue, but by imposing obedience upon them, the 
more admirable since his power was linked with the truest 
liberty. He did not create a new constitution, like Solon ; 
nor a new city, like Themistokles ; nor a new supremacy, 
like Kimon. But he accomplished things far greater and 
more admirable. He regulated and maintained the constitu- 
tion in its supremacy, and adorned the city with those mas-: 
terpieces, sufficient in themselves to render the Hellenic name 
immortal. 


CHAPTER III. 


PYLOS AND SPHAKTERTIA, 


Savage Character of the War. 


In January, 429 B. c., the Athenians became masters of 


 Potidea. The Peloponnesians laid siege to Platwa in March 


of that year, and forced it to surrender in the spring of 427. 


- In the mean while Lesbos revolted from the Athenians, but, 


although a Peloponnesian fleet came to its assistance, it was 


- finally subdued. In Korkyra, also, the aristocrats, hoping 
) by the assistance of the Peloponnesians to overcome the 


democrats, their opponents, attacked the latter, and for some 
time seemed to have succeeded in their revolutionary move- 
ment. But, finally, a strong Attic fleet came up, and they 
were completely routed in 425. 

' At first sight, therefore, the Athenians seemed trium- 
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phant. But their affairs were not so flourishing as might 
appear. The recapture of Potidea indeed balanced the loss 
of Platea ; but the repeated revolutions of Lesbos and Kor- 
kyra demonstrated anew the impending dangers, which if 
multiplied could scarcely be overcome. In the fourth year 
of the war, out of the revenue of six thousand talents, five 
thousand had been spent, and to meet the expenses of the 
siege of Mitylene the Athenians were compelled to raise a 
new tax of two hundred talents. They dispatched a division 
of their fleet to the coast of Asia, to plunder for the sake of 
procuring money. 

While the Peloponnesians were without doubt stronger 
by land, they did not remain idle on the sea. They not only 
sent assistance over to Lesbos and Korkyra, but even dared 
to wage a naval battle against Phormio, the most renowned 
Athenian commander of those times. It is true that on these 
occasions the Peloponnesians were not successful, but in suf- 
fering defeat they were under constant drill, and by means 
of this drill they might finally become victors, even on that 
element where the Athenians had hitherto deemed themselves 
unconquerable. 

But the greatest misfortune was, that from the beginning 
the war had assumed a savage and revengeful character. 
The Platezans did not hesitate to put to death the hundred 
and eighty captured Thebans. The Peloponnesians, again 
becoming masters of that city, put to death all her greatest 
leaders, two hundred Platzans and twenty-five Athenians, 
made slaves of the women, and surrendered the city to the - 
ferocity of the Thebans, who razed it to the ground and rented 
out the land. The Athenians recaptured Mitylene, and de- 
cided to kill all the men and sell as slaves all the women and 
children. On the following day they rescinded this cruel 
resolution, which would have raised against them through- 
out Hellas the most deadly exasperation, and decided to in- 
. flict punishment only on those who were the first cause of 
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the uprising ; yet the men thus slaughtered were more than 
one thousand in number. The Athenians, not satisfied with 
the expulsion of the A’ginetans, sailed in 424 B. c. to Thyrea, 
and, having sacked and plundered this new asylum of those 
unfortunate people, conveyed them back to Athens and killed 
them all. 

Thus the war was daily becoming more murderous. Be- 
sides those who fell in battle, all captives were usually put 
to death. Taking into consideration the fact that the an- 
cient Hellenic communities were composed of only a few 
thousand citizens, we can more readily estimate their loss. 
But this loss, however great it may be regarded, was insigni- 
ficant compared with the terrible anarchy and degradation 
which the nation suffered. In every city there were two 
political parties, the aristocrats and the democrats—the for- 
mer favored by the Lacedzemonians, the latter by the Athe- 
nians. These two factions lost to a great degree their civil 
character, and assumed the aspect of contesting armies. 
Hence two kinds of civil war resulted in Hellas: one general, 
between the Athenians and their allies and the Spartans and 
their allies ; another, or rather numberless others, between the 
aristocrats and democrats. The law-abiding community, the 
growth of so many centuries, had almost lost its former 
peaceful character, and Hellas ran the risk of returning to a 
more lawless and unsettled state than that which prevailed 
during the heroic age. Law no longer existed ; authority be- 
came vested in the strong and villainous ; private contracts 
were openly violated, and family ties were disregarded. As 
wickedness was sustained in its lawless career by reasoning, 
so words themselves lost their usual meaning, and the ora- 
torical art strove by every sophistry to represent the just as 
unjust, and the unjust as just. Such circumstances arise un- 
der similar conditions in all nations. Thucydides, whose his- 
toric and prophetic genius knew how to judge the present 
and discern the future, says that “such things are likely to 
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occur so long as human nature shall be the same as it is 
now.”* Let us bear in mind the tragical scenes which oc- 
curred in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries A. D. on 
account of religious disputes in England, Holland, France, 
and Spain ; and going back to more ancient times, we find 
that the Carthaginians and the Jews, not satisfied with plun- 
der, confiscation, and slaughter, increased the sufferings of 
their victims by impalement, mutilation, and other like tor- 
tures. 


Seizure of Pylos. 

In 425 B. c. an event occurred which was the preparation 
for a cessation of hostilities. Early in the spring of that year 
the Peloponnesians, under King Agis, son of Archidamus, 
penetrated into Attica, as was their custom. We say, as was 
their custom, because almost from the very beginning of the 
war they annually repeated this incursion. In the sixth 
year of the war numerous earthquakes were felt at Athens, 
in Eubeea, and in Beotia, and especially near Orchomenus, . 
which deterred the Lacedemonians from invading Attica. 
In the seventh year the incursion did not last long—hardly 
fifteen days—partly because it took place very early in the 
season, so that the army, on account of the corn not being 
ripe, was deprived of food; partly because unusually se- 
vere weather set in; and partly because the Lacedemonians, 
and Agis the king, received information which compelled 
them to hasten their return. 

About the time of the invasion of the Lacedemonians, 
forty ships had sailed from the Peireus, under command of ~ 
Eurymedon and Sophokles, to the assistance of the adherents 
of the Athenians in Sicily. This naval division was also 
ordered, on passing Korkyra, to assist the democrats there, 
who during that epoch had not yet entirely overcome their 
opponents. These were the chief purposes for which this 


* Tryvdpeva, rad de) eodueva, Ews ty h abTh pois avOpmmer Fj. 
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naval division was sent forth, but the following unexpected 
event occurred during the expedition : 

- There was then at Athens a military man, Demosthenes, 
confessedly the most competent general of the Athenians at 
that time, and a man of the highest genius. Demosthenes 
_had in the previous year eminently distinguished himself in 
western Hellas. Hence his influence at Athens was great. 
This general now conceived the daring plan, doubtless in 
unison with the Messenians in Naupaktus, of seizing upon 
some spot in Messenia, and thence, in concert with the Mes- 
senians and other slaves of Sparta, to fight the Lacedzemo- 
nians in their own territory, and thus paralyze all their for- 
eign projects. This great undertaking, destined to bring 
about such serious results, and which it is strange, as we 
have before remarked, that neither Perikles nor any one else 
at Athens had thought of until the seventh year, did not 
even then obtain any great attention in that city. No spe- 
cial army was appointed for this work, but Demosthenes was 
permitted to join the expedition, and to employ the fleet in 
any descent which he might think expedient on the coast 
of Peloponnesus. When the fleet reached the southwestern 
coast of Laconia, opposite Pylos, Demosthenes proposed to ' 
the two generals that they should plant his little fort on this 
ground, and then proceed on their voyage. They refused to 
carry out this proposition, when, fortunately, a storm arose, 
which compelled them to seek refuge in Pylos—the modern 
bay of Navarino.* This harbor, formed almost in the shape 
of a crescent, is fronted and protected by the island of Sphak- 
_ teria or Sphagia, “untrodden and full of woods.” This islet 

stretches in a line with the harbor, and close outside of it, 
forming two narrow entrances, the one on the north and the 


* Who of the modern Greeks is not familiar with this harbor, where, on 
the 8th of October, 1827, the fleets of England, France, and Russia, having 
routed the united Turco-Egyptian force, sanctified by the blood of the best: 
nations the autonomy of modern Hellas ? 
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other on the south. Both entrances have in the course of 
time suffered some material change.* The opposite Pelo- 
ponnesian coast, which in the Homeric years was so splendid 
by reason of the then flourishing Pylos, was now uninhabited 
and barren, owing to the tyranny of the Lacedzemonians, 
who had driven away the inhabitants and eradicated every 
trace of industry and agriculture. 

Demosthenes took advantage of the storm that drove the 
fleet into this harbor to renew his proposition, but the gen- 
- erals again opposed him, saying that the Peloponnesus had 
many desert capes, which he could occupy if he wished to 
expend the money of the city. It seemed very improbable 
that Demosthenes would be able to maintain his ground on 
Spartan territory, against the overwhelming superiority of 
the Lacedzemonian land force. The storm, however, con- _ 
tinued for several days, and the soldiers, becoming weary 
of forced idleness, were seized with a spontaneous impulse 
to erect for themselves a fortification. Thus a small fort 
was temporarily raised at a short distance from the northern 
or narrowest of the two channels. The ground selected was 
most suitable, both on account of its naturally fortified ap- 
pearance, and because there was a spring of good water in 
the center of the promontory. The work was complete in 
six days, and then Eurymedon, leaving Demosthenes with 
five ships, sailed for Korkyra. 

This fortification, completed with so much negligence 
_ and ill feeling, was destined from the very first to secure the 
means of safety to the Athenians. We have seen that King . 
Agis hastened to return home with all the Peloponnesian 

* To-day the southern entrance has a width of nearly three quarters of a 
mile, and a depth of water varying from five to thirty-three fathoms; while, 
according to Thucydides, its width in his time was so small that but eight 
or nine triremes could enter in a parallel line. The width of the northern 
entrance is now about four hundred and twenty-five feet, and the depth of 
water inconsiderable; but formerly, according to Thucydides, two triremes 
could enter thereby, which presupposes a much deeper channel. 
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army, as soon as he was informed of the daring occupation 
of Pylos ; at the same time, the fleet of the Peloponnesians, 
- which had been sent to Korkyra to sustain the aristocrats, was 
ordered to report as soon as possible at Pylos. Thus both 


4 the Athenians and their allies were immediately relieved of 


their enemies. But, on the other hand, the situation of 
Demosthenes assumed a desperate aspect, because, with five 
triremes and a few volunteer Messenians, he saw from his 
little fort forty-three ships of the enemy entering the har- 
bor, and the coast lined with warriors ready to punish the 
insolence of those who had dared to desecrate their sacred soil. 
- Demosthenes, however, lost none of his courage, but with 
becoming spirit and wisdom prepared for defense. He sent 
two of his five ships to Eurymedon, entreating immediate 
succor ; at the same time he directed his attention to the 
plan of assault, expected from the sea, because it appears 
that he had safely fortified the front toward the continent 
and harbor. 

The ephors immediately dispatched four hundred and 
twenty Spartans to the island of Sphakteria to prevent the 
Athenian fleet, which was hourly expected, from assisting 
the garrison ashore. They now rushed daringly upon the 
coast, above which the little fort rose, defended by sixty 
Athenian hoplites and a few bowmen, whom they expected 
to overcome with ease. The coast, however, was covered 
with rugged cliffs, and there was but one very narrow passage 
by which the ships could approach. Now, since only a few 
could make a simultaneous attack, while Demosthenes could 
mass all his force at this very point, the struggle became less 
unequal than might at first be imagined. The Peloponnesian 
ships strove to effect a landing, but were fiercely repelled by 
the Athenians. In vain did squadron after squadron advance 
to the assault ; in vain did the gallant Brasidas indignantly 
call to his men not to be chary of ship-timber, and suffer 
the enemy to build a fort in their own country. He called 

15 
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upon them to shatter their ships upon the rocks if neces- 
sary, but, in any case, to effect a landing. Following up his 
words with deeds, he rushed on; but the moment he set 
foot on land, he was wounded by the Athenian defenders, 
and fell back fainting on the vessel. His shield rolled over- 
board into the sea, and was captured by his enemies, who 
deemed it one of the most glorious trophies of their daring 
deed. The Peloponnesians rushed madly onward to avenge 
the fall of their gallant officer, but fell back before the vic- 
torious bravery of Demosthenes and his little band. 

After two days of unsuccessful attacks, the Pelopon- 
nesians ceased fighting, and on the third day sent to Asine 
in the Messenian Gulf for timber to construct battering 
machines. But in the mean time the Athenian fleet, under 
command of Eurymedon, returned from Zakynthus. On its 
departure from Pylos it had been reénforced by four Chian 
ships and some of the guard-ships at Naupaktus, so that now 
it mustered fifty sail. The Athenians at first proposed to 
fight on the open sea; but seeing that the enemy did not 
come to meet them, they entered the harbor by both channels, 
vanquished the Peloponnesians, and drove them back to 
the shore with serious injury. The Lacedeemonians, realizing 
that their fellow citizens in Sphakteria were thus at the 
mercy of the Athenians, strove again and again to sally 
forth. A terrible engagement ensued within the harbor, in 
which the Athenians were finally victorious. When the 
news reached Sparta, the emergency was deemed so grave, — 
since many of the hoplites in Sphakteria belonged to the first 
families in the city, that the ephors came in person to the 
spot. Seeing that there was no hope left for the prisoners, 
the magistrates sought an armistice in order to allow time to 
send ambassadors to Athens and treat for peace. 

Eurymedon and Demosthenes accepted the proposition, 
and agreed upon an armistice on terms most unsatisfactory 
to the Lacedzmonians. All the triremes, not only in the 
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harbor, but in all the remaining ports of Laconia, numbering 
sixty, were surrendered to the Athenians, to hold until the 


_ envoys should return from Athens. The Athenians, in re- 


turn, promised to send to the Spartans in the island a stipu- 


- lated quantity of provisions. 


Athenian Demagogues. 


We may well imagine what a stir there was at Athens 
when the ship which brought the news and the envoys of the 
Lacedzemonians reached the Peireus. ‘The sudden arrival 
of such prodigious intelligence,” remarks a historian, “ the 
astounding presence of Lacedzmonian envoys, bearing the 
olive-branch and in an attitude of humiliation, must have 
produced in the susceptible public of Athens emotions of the 
utmost intensity ; an elation and confidence such as had 
probably never been felt since the reconquest of Samos.” 

Fortune had not accustomed the Athenians to such pros-, 
perous events. The burning of the splendid edifices of At- 
tica, the plague which had mowed down the inhabitants, the 
humiliation which they had suffered by submitting proposals 
of peace to which the Spartans gave no heed, the destruction 
of their most ancient and faithful allies the Platzeans, the 
expenditure of the reserved fund, the revolt of Lesbos, their 
strongest ally—all these events were calculated to render the 
citizens anxious concerning the issue of this terrific combat ; 
when suddenly, as if by miracle, or rather by the wisdom 
and daring of one man, they saw the haughty Spartans, the 
greatest power in Hellas, humbled at their feet. A more 
favorable circumstance could not have offered by which they 


' might be honorably delivered from so many evils, and, with- 


out further sacrifices, enabled to recover their former pros- 
perity. And yet the Athenians did not improve the oppor- 
tunity. Tounderstand the folly of their conduct, it is neces- 
sary to explain the gradual change which had taken place 


in the internal affairs of the city. 
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During the last years of Perikles the influence of the best 
and wisest citizens diminished, and the people prevailed in 
the assembly. The people, while Perikles lived, were more 
or less managed by him ; but after his death they were gov- 
erned by the so-called demagogues—men of low descent, but 
who possessed ability in speaking, and address and zeal in 
manipulation of the various machines by which the multitude 
is flattered and deceived. The demagogues would often in 
the public assembly carry resolutions which the generals, 
and others of like rank and position, were obliged against 
their will to execute. Hence ill feeling resulted between 
the political and military men of the city, sustained by mu- 
tual passions and individual interests, and particularly by the 
envy of the demagogues for the military glory of the generals, 
and by the contempt of the latter for men who, far from 
danger and every serious responsibility, claimed to direct by 
speeches and intrigues the welfare of the community. The 
antagonism therefore of the assembly and the executive be- 
came exceedingly strong at Athens. Some of the generals 
indeed appeared still at intervals in the assembly. If the 
famous Phormio, the victory-crowned Demosthenes, and 
many other military men are no longer mentioned as address- 
ing the people, the good and brave Nikias continued to unite 
both duties, now counseling in behalf of the city, and now 
endangering himself on the field of battle. But how small 
was the influence of the generals in the assembly, the follow- 
ing may show. 

Nikias, son of Nikeratus, was then the richest man at 
Athens. His possessions were enormous, and he employed a — 
thousand men in the silver-mines at Laurium. He was also 
well versed in political science, a brave general, and an ex- 
cellent citizen ; so that, take him all in all, he appeared well 
fitted to rule his country. Yet he attained only a small 
political influence. This was due in part to his extreme 
scrupulousness as to giving offense or making personal ene- 
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mies. He had not the bravery to sustain his opinions—the 
courage to overcome his opponents—the ambition to increase 
his ranks, to cheer those around him, to rally men to his side, 
and, finally, to render his party victorious. But it can not 
be denied that the bad element of the assembly, and the still 
worse management of it, had much to do with neutralizing 
his energy. Nikias always said what he deemed best, but 
his words were seldom heeded. He ever fulfilled his duty 
toward his country, offering his life as a sacrifice, but rather 
passively than energetically ; not shouldering responsibilities 
like Themistokles, Kimon, and Perikles, but accepting the 
tasks imposed upon him, which he often regarded ag ruinous. 

The most prominent demagogues of that time were Eu- 
krates the rope-seller, Lysikles the sheep-seller, Hyperbolus 
the lantern-maker, and the notorious Kleon the tanner, son of 
Kleznetus, the most influential of all. Thucydides describes 
him as the most violent of citizens, ever preferring war to 
peace, because in time of peace his evil doings would be more 
apparent.* Aristophanes, who then flourished, with inimita- 
ble talent and a courage still more wonderful, stigmatized 
the destroyers of the constitution of Athens, particularly the 
ignoble Kleon, emptying his quiver of its bitterest arrows. 
Having called him “a brawler,” he adds that he frightened 
his opponents by the violence of his accusations, the loudness 
of his voice, the impudence of his gestures; and that he 
shamefully prostituted to dishonest uses the influence which 
he attained, threatening men with accusations, and then re- 
ceiving money to withdraw them ; a robber of the public 
treasury, following with persecution every virtuous and noble 
deed, and by the basest and most ignoble flattery securing 


* T confess that nothing in Grote’s “History of Greece” astonishes me 
so much as his attempt to represent Kleon under colors that would befit a 
Themistokles or Kimon, rather than the most consummate villain that ancient 
Hellas ever produced. His arguments are eloquent and worthy of himself, 
but they are certainly illusory and misleading. 
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the good will of the people. Recalling the estimable char- 
acter of Aristophanes, the noble patriotism which shines 
through all his deeds, and, above all, contrasting his words 
with the best known acts of Kleon, we can not but accept 
the accuracy of his statements, which are sustained by the 
general estimate of Thucydides. 

The proposals which the ambassadors submitted to the 
assembly were very simple: “ Restore to us the men in ~ 
Sphakteria, and in return accept peace and the alliance of 
Sparta.” These proposals were not very honorable for the 
Lacedzemonians, who, to save a few of their fellow citizens, 
were willing to sacrifice the principal object for which they 
undertook the struggle, entirely forgetting their allies, whom 
they now abandoned to their fate, having in the stipulations 
proposed nothing in their behalf. Since Sparta now relin- 
quished all those claims for which the war was declared, it 
may reasonably be said that Athens would have emerged 
triumphant from the contest. The wisest thing, therefore, 
that the Athenians could have done, was to accept immedi- 
ately the propositions of the ambassadors. 

But Kleon came forward, and reminded his countrymen 
that, having the men in Sphakteria, now was the time for 
Athens to recover what she had lost during the dishonor- 
able truce of thirty years. He insisted that the Lacedemo- 
nians should restore to the city Nissea, Peg, Treezen, and 
Achaia, in exchange for the soldiers blocked up in Sphakte- 
ria; after which a treaty might be concluded for so long a 
time as both sides might wish. 

This decree, though adopted by the assembly, was evi- 
dently unwise. The Athenians had surrendered these posses- 
sions to the Peloponnesians long before the present war, by 
the thirty years’ truce. How, then, after so many misfor- 
tunes in war, could they claim countries which twenty years 
before, in the very height of their power, they were per- 
suaded that it was not possible for them to maintain? Be- 


‘ “ 
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cause one ray of prosperity shone on them, were they at 
once to prefer claims which justified the accusations of their 
intended spread of dominion, in consequence of which the 
Peloponnesian war was declared? Finally, the Athenians 
sought from the Spartans impossible things, because the 
aforesaid cities belonged not to them, but to their allies. 
Thus the answer of the assembly was a virtual rejection of 
peace. 

The Lacedemonians, observing that on such a basis 
negotiation was impossible, and hoping that they might 
perhaps attain the desired end if they should discuss the 
question, not before the multitude excited by Kleon, but 
before a few prominent citizens, proposed to the assembly 
to appoint commissioners who might consider with them 
freely and deliberately suitable terms for a pacification. | 
Upon that, Kleon violently attacked them. He knew from 
the first, he said, that they came with dishonest purposes, 
but now the thing was clear ; they were unwilling to treat 
before the people, but wished to meet a few chosen individ- 
uals. If they had any honest and fair proposition to make, 
he called upon them to proclaim it openly to all. The Lace- 
dzemonians remained silent, “abashed by the speaker and 
intimidated by the temper of the assembly.” Their mission 
was terminated, and they were reconveyed in the trireme to * 
Pylos. 

Capture of Sphakteria. 

_ The generals of the Athenians now refused to surrender 
the vessels to the Peloponnesians, alleging that they had 
violated the treaty by a fraudulent attempt to surprise the 
rock of Pylos. But, though by this violent act the Pelopon- 
nesians were for the present deprived of a naval force, the 
success of the Athenians was not so sure as at first appeared. 
The men in Sphakteria appear to have economized their 
provisions issued during the armistice ; and bold Helots, en- 
couraged by generous rewards, together with emancipation, 
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succeeded at intervals, even now, in landing provisions upon 
the island. On the other hand, the Athenians suffered from 
want of corn and water; watches were with difficulty main- 
tained. They were also afraid lest winter should overtake 
them, and, instead of the expected trophies and booty, there 
arrived at Athens news of distress and pressing appeals for 
aid. 

These tidings caused much disturbance among the Athe- 
nians at home. They regretted that they had not accepted 
the treaty. Kleon was the person most of all discomposed, 
as he saw that the people were displeased with him for mis- 
leading them. Heat first declared that the informants from 
the camp had misrepresented the state of affairs. The latter 
replied that, if their accuracy were mistrusted, commission- 
ers might be sent to verify it. The assembly at once chose 
Kleon and Theogenes for this duty. This, of course, did 
not suit the purpose of the former, who well knew that the 
facts were precisely as represented. He accordingly altered 
his tone at once. “If,” said he, “ye really believe the 
report, do not send commissioners, nor delay and waste your 
opportunity, but sail at once against the men.” Here, with 
his usual shamelessness, he attempted to take the part of a 
prosecutor instead of a culprit, and, alluding to Nikias, who 
was general at that time, tauntingly remarked that “it was 
easy, if their generals were men, to sail with a force and 


capture the soldiers in the island. If he had himself been ~ 


an officer, he would have done so.” 

These remarks excited strong indignation against Kleon. 
“ And why then,” was shouted on all sides, “do not you im- 
mediately set sail, if you suppose the matter so easy ?” 


Nikias and his fellow generals also asserted that they were | 


ready to grant any force which the orator might choose to 
ask. 

Kleon, supposing that Nikias was merely pretending to 
give up the command to him, was ready to accept it. But 
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as soon as he saw that that general really wished to transfer 
it, he tried to retreat from his position, saying: “It is your 
duty to sail, not mine ; you are thé general, and not myself.” 
Nikias, however, again urged him, formally renouncing the 
command of the forces against Sphakteria, and calling upon 
the Athenians to attest to it, They, as the multitude is 
ever wont to do,* the more Kleon tried to evade the duty, 
pressed Nikias the louder to give up the command to him, 
and called upon Kleon to sail. At last, seeing that there 
was no possibility of escape, and making a virtue of neces- 
sity, he came boldly forth, and said: “Do not think that I 
am afraid of the Lacedemonians. I shall sail, taking with 
me no hoplites from the regular Athenian muster-roll, but 
only the Lemnian and Imbrian soldiers that are here, togeth- 
er with some peltasts from Ginos in Thrace, and four hun- 
dred bowmen. With this force, in addition to the soldiers at 
Pylos, I engage in the space of twenty days either to bring 
the Lacedemonians in Sphakteria as prisoners, or to kill 
them on the spot.” 

The Athenians were filled with laughter at this boast, 
but the prudent men were pleased, reflecting that they 
should gain one of two advantages: either to get rid of 
Kleon, which they rather hoped, or, if deceived in their 
opinion, to get the Lacedzmonians into their hands. The 
vote was accordingly passed for the immediate departure 
of Kleon. The latter caused Demosthenes to be named as 
his colleague in command, and information was also dis- 
patched to Pylos that Kleon was coming with the desired 
reénforcements. 

The capture of the men was not so difficult as was sup- 
posed. With the reénforcements success was certain. The 
Athenians could obtain provisions and water from the coasts 
of the Peloponnesus and from the adjacent islands. Demos- 
thenes had prepared everything necessary for the assault, 


* Thucydides, iv, 28. 
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and as soon as he had received the assistance brought by 
Kleon he pushed the work eagerly. Sphakteria had recently 
become more open to assault, in consequence of an accidental 
conflagration of the wood which covered the island. 

The Lacedemonians resisted bravely for an entire day, 
but, after many had fallen, the remainder, surrounded on all 
sides, were asked by the Athenians to surrender. Most of 
them, incapable of further resistance, immediately signified 
compliance by dropping their shields and waving their hands 
above their heads. They were accordingly made prisoners, 
and were carried to Athens within the twenty days which 
Kleon had specified. The captives amounted to 292, the 
survivors of the original total of 420. Of these, 120 were 
Spartans, and had remained in the island seventy-two days. 

Kleon, as may be supposed, now improved his opportu- 
nity. Since Demosthenes kept silent, and Kleon continued 
his boasting, the honor of the achievement was granted to 
this demagogue, who hence became all-powerful ; he imag- 
ined himself a great general, and continued to urge the peo- 
ple to war. In vain did the Lacedemonians submit repeat- 
ed proposals of peace. The Athenians, animated by Kleon, 
were full of ardor for the prosecution of the war, and turned 
a deaf ear to them. For some time the Athenians were 
prosperous ; they occupied and fortified the peninsula of 
Methone ; deprived the Megarians of their harbor ; became 
masters of Kythera, situated on the southern coast of Laco- 
nia; and with the codperation of the Messenians continued 
to plunder the coasts and threaten a new Messenian war, 
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CHAPTER IV. 4 


DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS. “ 


Brasidas. 


We have already mentioned the name of Brasidas in con- 
nection with the hostilities at Pylos. This young Spartan 
had often distinguished himself during the war. In bravery, 
in adventurous valor, and in the exercise of arms and mili- 
tary tactics, he stood second to none in Hellas. Brasidas 
possessed the true military genius, which Sparta neither 
produced nor had any desire to produce. Her affairs were 
managed by an oligarchical association, which as a body 
could sometimes plan and execute great things; but no 
citizen was allowed any individual supremacy, because it 
would have become dangerous to the power of the rest. 
Thus, while the policy of Sparta was wholly selfish, Bras- 
idas showed himself honest and sincere toward the allies, 
caring for their interests no less than for those of his own 
country, and as far as possible striving to harmonize their 
plans and purposes. Brasidas was in all respects a Panhel- 
lene, while the idea of Hellenism or of Hellenic nationality 
never prevailed at Sparta. In a word, Brasidas appeared 
rather a production of all Hellas than of the city to which 
he belonged by birth and education. If there was a city 
to which by genius and eloquence he would seem to be al- 
lied, that city was Athens and not Sparta. 

How, then, from the education which the Spartan consti- 
tution fostered, and from that system which humbled every 
great thought and undertaking, was produced the greatest 
military mind of that epoch? Just as Athens, which gave 
birth to Aristeides, Kimon, and Perikles, now brought forth 
Kleon, the most depraved of the Greeks of that epoch. 
There are principles and sentiments which ennoble the most 
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depraved of constitutions, just as there are principles and sen- 
timents which debase the noblest of constitutions. Athens, — 
on account of her many-membered confederacy, was regarded 
as the tyrant of Hellas; hence she produced the most faith- 
ful servant of tyranny, the bloodthirsty and depraved Kleon. 
Sparta, again, on account of the Peloponnesian war, was re- 
garded as, and became to some extent, the bulwark of Hel- 
lenic liberty ; hence from her came the noblest defender of 
that liberty. But Sparta none the less always behaved as a 
stepmother toward her foreign-spirited child. Had she not 
come to the above-mentioned distress, she would perhaps 
never have allowed him the completion of his great plans. 

About the beginning of 424 B. c. Brasidas did for Sparta 
what Demosthenes had done for the Athenians. Just as 
Demosthenes had understood that the severest blow which 
he could inflict on Sparta was to occupy the coasts of Laco- 
nia, so Brasidas understood that the most effective method 
of assailing the Athenians was to arouse the allies to revolu- 
tion, and by all means to aid the uprising. But since, from 
lack of a sufficient naval force, he could not work on the 
islands, he resolved to carry the war to the allied cities of 
the Athenians situated on the coast of Macedonia ; especial- 
ly since Perdikkas, king of Macedonia, the inhabitants of 
Chalkidike, and some other districts subject to the Athe- 
nians, had sought the assistance of Sparta, and had asked 
Brasidas to lead the undertaking. Sparta permitted his de- 
parture, but so little did she appear disposed to assist him, 
that she granted him only seven hundred Helots. In addi- 
tion to these, however, he succeeded, through the money 
sent from Chalkidike, in enrolling about one thousand men 
from the Peloponnesus. With this small force of seventeen 
hundred hoplites, Brasidas resolved to undertake this adven- 
turous and important expedition. 

He started in the spring of 424, and reached Macedonia 
through eastern Hellas and Thessaly. He effected the 
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'march with great daring and wisdom, and on his way he 
also saved Megara, which was in extreme danger from the 
Athenians. Reaching Macedonia and uniting forces with 
Perdikkas, Brasidas detached from the Athenians many cit- 
ies, promising them liberty from the tyranny they suffered, 
and their association in the Peloponnesian alliance on equal 
terms. He made good these promises by great military 
experience and perfectly honest dealings. In December he 
became master of Amphipolis, perhaps the most important 
of all the foreign possessions of Athens. The historian 
Thucydides, to whom was intrusted the defense of that 
important town, was at Thasos when Brasidas surprised 
it. He hastened to the assistance of the threatened city, 
but did not arrive in time to prevent its capture. Dr. 

Thirlwall says it does not appear that human prudence and — 
activity could have accomplished anything more under the 
same circumstances ; yet his unavoidable failure proved the 
occasion of a sentence under which he spent twenty years 
of his life in exile, where he composed his history.* The 
opportunities which an exile enjoyed of personally consult- 


* “Tn my judgment,” says Grote, “not only the accusation against Thu- 
cydides was called for on the fairest preswmptive grounds, but the positive 
verdict of guilty against him was fully merited. . . . When I consider the 
immense value of Amphipolis to Athens, combined with the conduct where- 
by it was lost, I can not think that there was a single Athenian, or a single 
Greek, who would deem the penalty of banishment too severe.” 

It is painful to find a historian like Grote assuming to justify the conduct 
of the Athenians, and especially the active part supposed to have been taken 
by the demagogue Kleon, in connection with the severe and unmerited pen- 
alty imposed upon Thucydides, While it is true that mankind has every 
reason to rejoice at his exile, because otherwise he would perhaps never 
have undertaken his great work, yet, as a matter of justice, nothing can be 
said in mitigation of the conduct of the Athenians on this occasion. Led by 
the demagogue Kleon, they endeavored to wipe out their own sins and vin- 
dicate their lamentable incapacity through the sufferings of an innocent man. 
But Grote, in trying to justify the villainous acts of Kleon, has often been 
misled both in his assumptions and conclusions, 
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ing neutrals and enemies, contributed much to form that 
“impartial, comprehensive, Panhellenic spirit, which reigns 
generally throughout his immortal work.” 


Armistice. 


The revolution of the allied cities in Macedonia aston- 
ished the Athenians, who almost at the same time sustained 
other misfortunes. Following the advice of Kleon, instead 
of directing their main efforts to the endangered Chalkidike, 
they decided, about the middle of 424, to recover Beotia 
itself, in conjunction as usual with some malcontents in the 
Beotian towns, who desired to break down and democratize 
the oligarchical governments. The undertaking, however, 


was not merely unsuccessful, but attended with a ruinous 


defeat. A force of seven thousand hoplites, several hundred 
horsemen, and twenty-five thousand light-armed, under com- 
mand of Hippokrates, took possession of Delium, a spot 
strongly situated, overhanging the sea, about five miles from 
Tanagra, and very near the Attic confines. But while the 
Athenians were still occupied in raising their fortifications, 
they were suddenly startled by the sound of the Beotian 
pan, and found themselves attacked by an army of seven 
thousand hoplites, one thousand horse, and five hundred pel- 
tasts. The Athenians suffered a complete defeat, and were 
driven away with great loss. 

Such was the change of affairs which took place in 424 8. c. 
During the preceding year they could have ended the war in 
a manner most advantageous to them. They did not choose 
to do so, and were now constantly defeated. Worse still, 
the seeds of revolt spread among the allied cities. The best 
citizens, among whom Nikias was a leader, finally persuaded 
the people that it was necessary to come to terms of peace, 
while affairs were yet undecided. For, although the Athe- 


nians had suffered the terrific defeat near Delium, and had — 


lost Amphipolis and other cities of Macedonia, they were 
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still masters of Pylos, of Kythera, of Methone, of Nisza, 
and of the Spartans captured in Sphakteria ; so that there 
- Was now an equality of advantages and of losses. Besides, 
the Lacedzemonians were ever ready to lay aside the sword .. 
in order to regain their men. Again, the oligarchy in Sparta 
envied Brasidas, and did not look with pleasure on his splen- 
did achievements. Lately they had refused to send him any 
assistance whatever. The opportunity, therefore, was ad- 
-vantageous for the conclusion of peace; while if the war 
continued and Sparta became desperate, and extended a hand 
of assistance to the struggle of Brasidas, or spread revolt in 
the adjacent islands also, the whole structure of the empire 
of the Athenians might be endangered, and the city be com- 
pelled to accept most disgraceful conditions of peace. Such 
were the arguments by which Nikias* and his party finally 
gained the ascendancy over Kleon, and in the beginning of 
- 423 B.c. persuaded the Athenians to enter into an armistice 
of one year, within which they hoped to be able to put an 
end to the destructive war by a lasting peace. 


Renewal of Hostilities. 


Unfortunately, the armistice could not be carried out in 
Chalkidike. The cities there continued in their rebellion 
against the Athenians. Brasidas could not be prevailed 
upon to leave them unprotected in the struggle which they 
had undertaken, relying on his promises of assistance. The 
warlike party at Athens, taking advantage of this, succeeded 
in frustrating any definite conditions of peace. On the other 
hand, the Lacedzmonians, seeing that the war was continued, 


* In face of the incidents thus far narrated, the reader can hardly agree 
with Grote, who believes that Nikias was wrong in seeking to obtain peace, 
cost what it might, and that the views of Kleon, who continued his opposi- 
tion to the propositions of peace, by insisting on terms more favorable than 
could be obtained, were “much sounder and more judicious than those of his 
rival Nikias.” 
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sent an ample force to Brasidas. This army did not succeed 
in reaching him, because the king of Macedonia, Perdikkas, 
had in the mean time become angered with Brasidas, and — 
persuaded the Thessalians to oppose the Lacedemonians in 
their passage. 

The year of the armistice passed, and Kleon renewed his 
expostulations against the incompetency of the generals who 
had the control of affairs in Chalkidike, and urged the neces- 
sity of sending thither a competent general with a sufficient 
force. When he spoke of a competent general, he intended 
himself, because after the success at Pylos he had the folly 
to imagine himself an experienced military man. But, worst 
of all, the Athenians decided to forward a new force, and 
intrusted its command to Kleon. He therefore, in August, 
422 Bn, c., started from the Peirzus, with twelve hundred 
hoplites, three hundred horsemen, a considerable number of 

allies, and thirty triremes. Reaching Chalkidike, he engaged 

in battle against Brasidas in Amphipolis, suffered a disgrace- 
ful defeat, and was killed while ficeing. Brasidas also ended — 
his short but glorious career in this battle, dying the death 
of ahero. The way in which his memory was honored was 
the best evidence of the deep impression that he had made 
on the Hellenic world. All the allies attended his funeral in 
arms, and interred him at the public expense, in front of the 
market-place of Amphipolis. Thucydides tells us that the 
Amphipolitans made offerings to him as to a hero, honored 
him with games and annual sacrifices, proclaimed him the 
founder and preserver of the city, and did everything in 
their power to obliterate the memory of the Athenians who 
were the original founders of Amphipolis. 

While it may be true, as Grote says, that “Thucydides 
seems to take pleasure in setting forth the gallant exploits 
of Brasidas, . . . not less than the dark side of Kleon,” yet 
it can not be denied that no military man in Hellas before 
the time of Brasidas ever obtained his well-earned ascendancy 
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and admiration. Not only Plato—who “might well select 
him as the most suitable historical counterpart to the heroic 
Achilles” *—not only the allies, not only Thucydides, but 
the whole Hellenic world, take pleasure in setting forth his 
gallant exploits, and in representing him as the combination 
“of every sort of practical excellence.” 


Peace of Nikias. 


Thus disappeared the two foremost champions of the war 
—its good spirit, Brasidas, and its evil, Kleon. The party 
of Nikias finally prevailed at Athens, and that general soon 
after arranged a conference with King Pleistoanax of Sparta, 
who was also anxious for peace. Discussions continued dur- 
ing the whole autumn and winter after the battle of Amphip- 
olis, without any actual hostilities on either side. Finally, 
at the beginning of the spring of 421 B.c., a peace of fifty 
years was agreed upon. The principal conditions of this 
peace, known in history as the “peace of Nikias,” were as 
follows: 

1. The Lacedemonians and their allies were to restore 
Amphipolis and all the prisoners to the Athenians. They were 
further to relinquish to the Athenians Argilus, Stageirus, 
Acanthus, Skolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus. But, with the 
exception of Amphipolis, these cities were to remain inde- 
pendent, paying to the Athenians only the usual tribute of 
the time of Aristeides. 

2. The Athenians should restore to the Lacedzmonians 
-Koryphasium, Kythera, Methone, Pteleum, and Atalante, 
with all the captives in their hands from Sparta or her allies. 

3. Respecting Skione, Torone, Sermylus, or any other 
town in the possession of Athens, the Athenians should have 

the right to adopt such measures as they pleased. 
4. The Lacedemonians and their allies should restore 
Panaktum to the Athenians. 


* Plato, “Symposium,” ¢. xxxvi. 
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When these terms were submitted at Sparta to the con- 


sideration of the allied cities, the majority accepted them. 
The Beotians, Megarians, and Corinthians, however, sum- 
marily refused their consent. 

The Peloponnesian war was now considered to be at an 
end, precisely ten years from its beginning. Both the com- 
batants came out from it terribly maimed. Sparta not only 
did not attain her object—the emancipation of the Hellenic 
cities from the tyranny of the Athenians—but even officially 
recognized this tyranny, by consenting that the Athenians 
should adopt such measures as they chose toward the allied 
cities, Besides, Sparta obtained an ill repute throughout 
Hellas, because she had abandoned the Greeks in Chalkidike, 
who had at her instigation revolted, ana because she had also 
sacrificed the interests of her principal allies. She had so 
humbled herself solely to free the men captured in Sphakte- 
ria, thus losing her prestige of never yielding to the personal 
interests of her citizens, ever considering these as subservient 
to the best interest of the city. 

Athens, on the other hand, preserved intact her suprem- 
acy, for which she undertook the struggle. This, however, 
was gained at the cost of Attica ravaged, a multitude of 
citizens slain, the exhaustion of the treasury, and the increase 
of the common hatred toward them on account of the savage 
massacres to which they had often resorted. 

But, after all, was this peace based on any secure foun- 


dation? The Lacedemonians hastened to restore to the 
Athenians their prisoners, but could not persuade the cities 


in Chalkidike which had revolted to submit anew to the 
Athenians ; nor did they undertake to force them to this, 
but contented themselves with recalling their troops. Thus 
the conditions of peace could not be ‘carried out. The 


Athenians, therefore, refused to restore Pylos or the pris-. 


oners taken at Sphakteria. Again, the strongest of ‘the 


allies of Sparta did not recognize the treaty ; and since the 
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Beotians were masters of Panaktum, which they refused 
_ to deliver to the Athenians, this condition also remained un- 

fulfilled. Thus the Spartans, seeing that by the cessation 
of the war they attained nothing but the bitter opposition of 
the allies, decided by a new sacrifice at least to recover their 
men. ‘They concluded with the Athenians an offensive and 
defensive alliance, and the latter finally restored the pris- 
" oners. 

The Lacedemonians, though daily promising to fulfill 
this new alliance by compelling, in conjunction with the 
Athenians, the allies to abide by the fifty years’ truce, did 
not keep their promise ; wherefore the Athenians did not 
fulfill their engagements, and especially did not give up 
Pylos. But what the Lacedemonians most of all desired, 
after the recovery of their men, was the departure of the 
Athenians from Pylos. Hence they endeavored to persuade 
the Beotians to restore to the Athenians the prisoners, and 
also Penaktum. The Beotians pretended to accept the prop- 
osition, with the understanding, however, that a defensive 
and offensive alliance should be entered into between them 
and the Lacedzmonians, hoping thereby to neutralize the 
alliance between the latter and the Athenians. The Lace- 
dzmonians could accept this only by violating their agree- 
ment with the latter ; but so great was their desire to secure 
Pylos that they yielded to the demand of the Beotians, 
_ boping that this alliance, secretly entered into, would not 
become known at Athens. 

Thus an alliance was concluded with the Beotians, who, 
however, not wishing again to surrender Panaktum to the 
Athenians as a fortification, hastened to demolish it. When 
the Spartan ambassadors came to Beotia to take the Athe- 
nian prisoners, they were astonished to find that the Bao- 
tians, instead of keeping their promise to hand over Panak- 
tum, had razed it to the ground. Nevertheless, they went 
to Athens and said, “Here are the prisoners from Beotia, 
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and here is also Panaktum,” and asked in return for the 
surrender of Pylos. The Athenians, however, learned then, 
_ probably for the first time, of the separate alliance which the 
Lacedemonians had concluded with the Beotians, and that 
no fortification was to be delivered to them, but merely the 
bare ground. They naturally regarded this as a defiance ; 
and were the more enraged, since they were conscious of 
having really served the best interests of the Lacedeemonians * 
by delivering the prisoners. Hence the assembly of the 
people was not disposed to accept the proposition of the 
ambassadors. They were strengthened in their purpose by 
one who now for the first time appears in the political arena, 
who was destined later to play an important part in the 
fortunes of his country, and whose character was perhaps 
the most eccentric of all that appear in Hellenic history. 
This man was Alkibiades. 


CHAPTER V. 
ALKIBIADES. 


ALKIBIADES was descended from the illustrious race of the 
Miakide, which claimed Eurysakes, son of Ajax, as its found- 
er. He was also related both on his father’s and mother’s 
side to the best families of Athens. His grandfather, Alki 
biades, being a friend of Kleisthenes, played an important — 
part in the political changes brought about during the end of 
the preceding century. His father, Kleinias, fought bravely 
in the battle of Artemisium, and lost his life at Koroneia, 
where the Beotians won the day. His mother was Deino- 
mache, daughter of Megakles. Hence Alkibiades was a de- 
scendant of the Alkmzonide and a relative of Perikles. 
Later, by his marriage with Hipparete, daughter of the 
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distinguished Hipponikus, who was slain at the battle of 
Delium, Alkibiades added to his already large property the 
handsome dowry of ten talents. , 

Nature, as if jealous of fortune, endowed him with the most 
wonderful advantages, both natural and intellectual. His 
finished beauty of person, which retained its charm through 
the several stages of childhood, youth, and manhood, caused 
him to be much admired even by women of generally re- 
served habits.* Unfortunately, he often abused the advan- 
tages with which he was endowed by nature. His athletic 
body was wonderfully supple. He was by the ancients com- 
pared to the chameleon, because he could adapt his mode of 
living to the many vicissitudes of his life and the wonderful 
changes of his fortune. At Sparta, he showed himself poor 
and seriously disposed ; in Ionia, amorous, fond of pleasure, 
and indolent ; in Thessaly, fond of horses ; and, having 
lived with the satrap Tissaphernes, he surpassed in splendor 
the Persian munificence. Within this most beautiful form 
were enfolded traces of the rarest intellect and moral virtues. 
Sokrates bore witness to the young man’s virtue and inge- 
nuity. Fearing lest the pride of riches and high rank should 
corrupt him, he used his best endeavors in instructing him, 
and took care that so hopeful a plant should not lose its fruit 
_ and perish in the very flower.t+ 

From his earliest youth Alkibiades gave striking evidence 
of his courage. In 432. ¢., when hardly twenty, he received. 
a severe wound through his daring bravery ; his life was 
saved only by the strenuous efforts of Sokrates, who himself 
_ served with him as hoplite. Eight years later he again dis- 
tinguished himself at Delium, and then had occasion to re- 
pay the debt by protecting Sokrates against the Beotians. 
His mind, full of various devices, and his discernment and 


* *ArniBiddns 8 ad da pty 7d KdAAOS trd TOAAGY Kal CEeuvev yuYoLKaY 
@npépmevos, etc. (Xenophon, “ Memorabilia,” i, 2, 24.) 
+ Plutarch, 
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eloquence, recalled in many respects the great Themistokles. ° 


Concerning his eloquence the ancients are at variance. The- 
ophrastus—who did not hear him, because he flourished near 
the end of the following century, and whom Plutarch de- 
scribes as a curious searcher into antiquity, and more versed 
in history than the other philosophers—says of Alkibiades 
that he was the most competent of all to discover and un- 
derstand the necessary arguments ; but in the midst of his 
speech he often hesitated, not hitting upon the word he 


wanted, and stopped until it occurred to him. Eupolis, the. 


comic poet, who was contemporaneous with Alkibiades, calls 
him 
“The best to speak, the weakest to harangue ’—* 


meaning that he was most eloquent in conversation, but not 
before the assembly of the people. If we were to judge Al- 
kibiades from his speeches in the history of Thucydides, we 
should not perhaps accept the opinion of Demosthenes, who 
called him “most powerful in speaking” ; but we must ne- 
cessarily suppose him able to sustain his arguments before 
the popular assemblies. 

Above all, he had the good fortune to possess teachers 
and guides such as no other man who became prominent in 
the city had. To limit ourselves to the greatest, he had 
Prodikus, whose wonderful allegory of the choice of Hera- 
kles is mentioned in the “Memorabilia” of Xenophon, and 
who undertook to teach him the noblest elements of virtue ; 


Sokrates, the wisest, most moral, and most positive of phi- — 


losophers, who with paternal solicitude busied himself in 
imparting to him the safest teachings of his practical wis- 
dom and experience ; and Perikles, the Olympian Perikles, 
who undertook to teach him the loftiest political and theo- 
retical lessons. 

But all these advantages both of nature and fortune ended 


* rarely Spioros, dduvdtatos Aéyew. - 
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only in forming a most audacious violator of the laws, and 
an impious traitor to his country. As the many and great 
streams incessantly flowing into the Euxine do not succeed 
in sweetening the waters of that basin, so his many moral 
teachers did not succeed in beautifying the temperament and 
soul of Alkibiades. Thucydides repeatedly stigmatizes him 
because he indulged his inclinations on too large a scale, which 
afterward mainly caused the destruction of the state. No 
other Athenian trampled so shamelessly upon the laws of his 
country. Entering once into the house of a teacher, he struck 
him because he did not have the works of Homer with him ; 
he also whipped one of his political opponents in the theatre; 
and also Hipponikus, who later became his father-in-law, not 
in anger or for any dispute, but because in a wanton frolic 
he had made a wager with his friends that he would do it. 
Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; but at last, 
no longer able to endure his infidelity, she commenced pro- 
ceedings for a divorce. Alkibiades prevented her from tak- 
ing the benefit of the law, by seizing her forcibly before all 
the magistrates, and carrying her through the populous mar- 
ket-place to wis own house. His reported acts of violence 
- are without number. Who does not know how he acted even 
toward his own country? After driving her to a renewal 
of war, after instigating the foolish expedition against Sicily, 
when he was summoned to give an account of his conduct 
before a tribunal, instead of obeying, he deserted to the 
Spartans and instructed them how to inflict serious wounds 
upon the Athenians. 
} Whence arose the depravity of that nature, which had in 
itself not a few good qualities? His passions were many 
and violent, and the strongest of all was his fondness for 
dispute and rule. But these were common to most of the 
Greeks ; and we may add that ambition and love of power 
are usually the mainsprings of great deeds. His early edu- 
cation was neglected, because his father died when he was 
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but five years old ; but was the youth of Kimon and of The- 
mistokles more carefully watched? It has been said that 
Alkibiades entered a political career earlier than was expe- 
dient. This appears to have been the opinion of Thucydides 
as well as of Plato, who adds that he would have become 
another Perikles if he had engaged in public affairs at a 
proper age. But Alkibiades was thirty-one or thirty-two 
years old, while in England public men have distinguished 
themselves at twenty, and at twenty-five have virtually ruled 
the nation. 

The truth is, that Alkibiades became what he was from 
the foul atmosphere in which he was brought up. The moral 
laxity which the Peloponnesian war brought about caused 
such a confusion of ideas, that it is not strange that ambition 
considered everything lawful that would lead to ultimate 
success, treason not even excepted. The unrestrained multi- 
tude which ruled the city almost surrendered itself to the 
leather-seller Kleon; so it was easily drawn to the dashing Al- 
kibiades, the more since he undoubtedly had good qualities, 
_and also military ability, which then appeared to be confined 
to the best families. For this reason Alkibiades rose supe- 
rior to all plebeian demagogues, and the people became his 
blind worshipers, applauding all his daring wickednesses, call- 
ing them sallies of youth and good-humored frolics, and en- 
couraging rather than suppressing his lawlessness. Such 
was the indulgence of the city toward him, that even after 
openly betraying her, after becoming the main cause of her 
greatest misfortunes, as soon as he wished to return she © 
opened her arms to welcome him. Aristophanes well ex- 
presses the conflicting sentiments of the people toward him: 
“They love, they hate, but can not live without him.” But 
the following precept by the same poet well depicts the 
change which had come over the constitution of Athens: 
“Nurse not a lion’s whelp within your walls; but if you 
choose to keep him, you must submit yourself to his be- 
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havior.” It is related by Plutarch that when Timon, famed, 
for his misanthropy, saw Alkibiades conducted home with 


great honor from the place of assembly, after having gained 


his point, he did not shun him as he did other men, but went 
up to him, and, shaking him by the hand, thus addressed 
shim: “Go on, my brave boy, and prosper ; for your pros- 
‘perity will bring on the ruin of all this crowd.” 

Such was the man who first appears in the political arena 


at the time when the ambassadors of the Lacedemonians 
came to Athens to ask Pylos in return for the site of Panak- 


tum and the Athenian prisoners. 


Alliance with the Argeians. 


Alkibiades had at first shown himself friendly to the 
Spartans ; but as they had despised his youth, and had mani- 
fested greater consideration toward Nikias and his party, 
Alkibiades became enraged, and took upon himself to oppose 
them for deceit and violation of the terms of the treaty. 
While opposing the Lacedzemonians, he at the same time 
secretly communicated with the Argeians, to induce them to 
send ambassadors to Athens with the power of concluding 
peace. . 

Argos had remained neutral during the first period of the 
war, and, having thereby recovered from the exhaustion of 
its resources, hastened now to take advantage of the anoma- 


lous state of affairs in Hellas, and especially in the Pelopon- 


nesus, to regain its power. To this end it had secretly en- 
tered into various negotiations, and had concluded peace 
with the Mantineians and Eleians. Hence, Argos gladly 
heard of the unexpected chance held out to them of alliance 
with Athens—“ a former friend, a democracy like their own, 
an imperial state at sea, yet not interfering with their own 
primacy in the Peloponnesus.” They accordingly immedi- 
ately dispatched to Athens the required embassy, which was 
in fact a joint embassy—Argeian, Eleian, and Mantineian. 
16 
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The Lacedemonians, hearing what was transpiring, has- — 
tened to send new ambassadors to Athens, with full power 
to put an end to all differences. Common opinion, however, 
‘was against them, not because a renewal of the war was 
desired, but because the Lacedemonians seemed indisposed 
to make any strenuous efforts for the discontinuance of the 
war. When, therefore, the new ambassadors declared that 
they had come invested with autocratic power, Alkibiades 
began seriously to fear lest the Spartans might obtain peace, 
which did not at all please him, because, being eminently a 
man of action, by war alone could he satisfy his ambition, 

Wishing to guard against a defeat of his plans, he re- 
sorted to a singular maneuvre. He went privately to the 
envoys, and accosted them as a friend of Sparta, and anxious 
that their proposition should succeed. He assured them, 
however, that if they proclaimed themselves to have come 
with full power of settlement, the people would ask of them 
many impossibilities ; but if they would say that they had 
simply come to submit propositions and debate the same, 
they would obtain much more favorable conditions, especial- 
ly since he himself would do all in his power to assist them. 

The ambassadors fell into the snare ; for when, the next 
day, Alkibiades asked them in a courteous manner, before 
the assembly, what their commission was, they answered 
that they did not come as plenipotentiaries.* Alkibiades, at 
this, immediately began to rave and storm, calling them 
faithless and prevaricating, and saying that they were come 
neither to do nor to say anything honorable. “ Yesterday,” 
he continued, ‘‘they declared one thing to the council, and 
to-day make a different statement to the assembly. How 
can we make peace with a government having such repre- 
sentatives?” The ambassadors were thunderstruck, and the 
Athenians, naturally strengthened in their former feeling 
against, the Lacedemonians, dismissed them immediately, 


* Plutarch. 
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_ and, in spite of the persistent efforts of Nikias, concluded, in 


420 B. c., an alliance with the Argeians and their allies. 

By such a dastardly stroke did, Alkibiades inaugurate his 
political career. This alliance between the Athenians and 
the Argeians meant hostilities for many years, as well as 
various internal disputes for Argos, which finally ended, in 
416 B. c., very disastrously to that community. ; 

During this same year (416) the Melians, who up to that 
period had remained neutral, were invited by the Athenians 
to surrender, and to become a subject ally of Athens. The 
Melians refused to give up the independence of a city 


_ which had stood for seven hundred years; but after a pro- 


tracted siege they were compelled to surrender to the mercy 
of their cruel opponents, who put to death all the men of 
military age, sold the women and children as slaves, and 


- subsequently sent out five hundred Athenian colonists to 


form a new community. They had acted in like manner, five - 
years previously, toward the inhabitants of Skione in Chalki- 
dike, who surrendered to them after a long-continued block- 
ade. The Athenians put to death the male population of 
military age, sold the women and children into slavery, and 
gave the territory to the Platzans to occupy. 

While externally the city of Athens showed herself so say- 


age toward the Greeks in general, internally her constitution 


was daily growing more vicious. It is known what a source 
of benefit to the city was the law of ostracism. But now it 
was flagrantly abused, and ended in a sort of parody of the 
ancient preventive law. ‘The political antipathy between 
Alkibiades and Nikias having reached a point of great vio- 
lence, it was deemed best to decide which of the two ought 
to leave the city. Suddenly the leaders of the contending 
parties changed their opinion, preferring to let the political 
dissension proceed, and caused the law to fall upon the 
demagogue Hyperbolus, the proposer of the vote, whom 
everybody disliked, and who was a constant subject of ridi- 


- 
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cule for the comic writers. Plutarch says: “He was un- 
concerned at the worst things they could say of him; and 
being regardless of honor, he was also insensible to shame.” 
_ Thucydides also remarks that he was a base fellow, who was 
ostracized not from fear of his influence or rank, but for his 
villainy and for being a disgrace to the city. At any rate, 
it was recognized by every one that this act was a gross 
_ abuse of ostracism. “Even if we grant,” says Grote, “that 
Hyperbolus fully deserved the censure which Thucydides 
bestows, no one could treat his presence as dangerous to the 
commonwealth ; nor was the ostracism introduced to meet 
low dishonesty or wickedness.” Hence this sentence caused 
its extinction, and no more use was afterward made of it. 


————— 


Expedition against Sicily. 


In the mean time, the peace between Sparta and Athens, 
although many immediate hostilities had occurred, was not 


considered broken off until 416 B. c., when, owing to the © 


events in Sicily, it was deemed to be positively at an end. 
After the defeat of the Carthaginians, the city of Syra- 
cuse continued to rule over the Hellenic cities in Sicily. The 
Gelonian dynasty continued in power until about 466 B. c., 
when, on the expulsion of the tyrant Thrasybulus, the Syra- 
cusans established a democratical government in their city, 
and decided to introduce the same in all the Hellenic cities 
of Sicily. They flourished greatly under their new constitu- 
tion, and about the middle of the century they ruled by their 
powerful navy the seas about Sicily and Italy, reduced many 
of the Siculian townships, humbled Agrigentum, the second 


city of the island, and now began to indulge in schemes for — 


extending their ascendancy throughout the island.’ With this 
end in view they fought against the people of Leontini. The 
latter, being the settlers of Naxos in Sicily, founded by the 
Athenians, sent to Athens in 427 B.c. to entreat aid as 

“allies and Ionians”; and the Athenians then began to 
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‘mingle in Sicilian affairs. But in 424 the Syracusan Her- 


mokrates, who in political experience, eloquence, and bra- 


' very was the equal of the best of the Athenians, and who 


was above all mercenary motives, prevailed upon the Hel- 


 lenic cities in Sicily to accept peace. After eight years, 


hostilities again broke out between the Egestzans and the 
Selinuntines, the latter of whom in 415 sought the assistance 
of the Syracusans and the former of the Athenians. 

The Athenians had sent certain naval squadrons to Sicily 
at the beginning of the war; but now, when a request for 
aid came, the question was not one of a small expedition. 
Alkibiades inflamed the popular feeling to an irresistible 
degree, and proposed that a sufficient force should be sent to 
capture Syracuse, to seize all Sicily, and to rule over the en- 


- tire west. Nikias and the wisest of the Athenians deemed it 


most imprudent that the city should be deprived of the best 
portion of her citizens and ships, while, owing to the rela- 
tions toward the Peloponnesians, and especially the Spartans, 
the dissolution of the fifty years’ truce seemed near at hand. 
But who could resist Alkibiades, who saw in this under- 
taking the realization of his brightest hopes? Thus, while 
Nikias was dissuading the people from the siege of Syra- 
cuse, Alkibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of Libya; 
and after these were gained, he had planned to grasp Italy 
and the Peloponnesus, regarding Sicily as little more than a 


magazine for provisions and warlike stores.* Nikias, who on 


account of the magnitude of the occasion was more than usu- 


-ally moved, represented, by repeated and earnest arguments, 


both the difficulties of the work and the ruinous results that a_ 
failure might occasion, seeing “that those who hate us will 
quickly make an attack upon us.” It was in vain that he 


prophesied ; in vain the wisest of the Athenians, and espe- 


cially the philosopher Sokrates, expressed the same opinion, 
as did also the astronomer Meton. Alkibiades inspired the 


* Plutarch. 
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people with hopes of great things, painted in vivid colors 
‘ the splendor of the expedition, and enforced his arguments 
with plausible falsehoods ; so that he finally persuaded the 
multitude, “‘ who,” says Thucydides, “neither knew anything 
of the size of the island nor of the number of the Greeks 
and barbarians who inhabited it.” Yet, while they were so 
ignorant of these matters, many of them sat whole days in 
the assembly, drawing in the dust the figure of the island, 
and plans of Libya and Carthage! Was it possible for 
Athens to avoid the precipice from which later she was 
cast ? The expedition against Sicily can only be compared 
in its folly to the Russian expedition of Napoleon, which 
took place while he was carrying the load of the Anglo- 
Spanish war, and was himself separated by Germany from 
the land against which he was marching. The plan of the 
Athenians may be deemed still more irrational. It was in- 
tended for an expedition across the sea, which, on account of - 
the state of navigation then, was as distant from Athens as 
America from England before the invention of steam. 
The expedition having been decided upon in April, 415 
B. C., great preparations were made, and about the middle of 
summer the most complete and splendid fleet that ever Hel- 
lenic city prepared sailed from the Peirzeus. The fleet made 
straight for Korkyra, where the contingents of the maritime 
allies were assembled. The armament was found to com- 
prise 134 triremes, carrying 5,100 hoplites, among whom 
were 1,500 native Athenians and 1,300 serving as light troops. — 
The expedition was under command of Alkibiades, Lama- 
chus, and Nikias, who gave new proof of his wonderful 
patriotism and magnanimity by undertaking a work which 
he so much opposed. The fleet weighed anchor with great 
pomp and parade, and the Athenians placed trophies even 
more splendid than those previously erected at Eurymedon 
and Kyprus, as if the citizens felt that they would never 
again see so complete an equipment, and wished to salute 
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their forces in an unprecedented manner. Crossing the Ionic 
Gulf from Korkyra, the fleet reached Rhegium in Italy, and 
after some delay there proceeded to Katana in Sicily. Here 
an order was received from Athens recalling Alkibiades to 
the city, to clear himself of a serious charge. 


Hight of Alkibiades. 


Alkibiades had carried his points in the assembly of the 
people in spite of Nikias and the best of the citizens ; but it 
must not therefore be supposed that he was omnipotent. 
On the contrary, he had many opponents, who envied his 
greatness and influence, and were the more dangerous since 
they had on their side all the better class of citizens, who re- 
garded his policy and career as destructive. Now, before the 
fleet, had sailed, it was suddenly found that all the Herma * 
had, in one night, been mutilated and disfigured by unknown 
hands. It is difficult to describe the intensity of mingled 
dismay, terror, and wrath which filled the public mind on 
the morning after this nocturnal sacrilege. Plutarch says 
that this circumstance alarmed even those who had long de- 
spised things of that nature. “If we could imagine,” says 
Grote, “the excitement of a Spanish or Italian town on find- 
ing that all the images of the Virgin had been defaced during 
the same night, we should have a parallel, though a very in- 
adequate parallel, to what was now felt at Athens, where 
religious associations and persons were far more intimately 
allied with all civil acts and with all the proceedings of every- 


_ day life—where, too, the god and his efficiency were more 


forcibly localized, as well as identified with the presence and 


keeping of the statue.” 
Did the enemies of Alkibiades commit this act? The 


* The Herm were four-cornered posts ending in a bust of Hermes or 
some other divinity, and stood on the various thoroughfares as well as before 
the temples and houses of the city. They were held in great veneration botb 
as sacred ornaments and guardian gods. 
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affair was involved in mystery, and they took advantage of © 
this circumstance to fasten the sacrilege upon him, by re- 

calling his many violent irreligious acts; charging further 

that he was plotting to change the constitution. Alkibiades 

at once defended himself against these serious accusations, 

and offered to submit to trial before joining the expedi- 

tion ; but this would not serve the interests of his enemies, 

who knew well that the citizens who were to sail would 

have obtained his acquittal. To obviate this inconvenience, 

they urged his immediate departure, alleging that it was 

extremely absurd for a general who was invested with a 

discretionary power and a very important command, when 

the troops were collected and the allies all ready to sail, to 

lose time. “In the name of the gods,” said they, “let him | 
sail ; and when the war is concluded, let him be accountable 

to the laws, which will still be the same.” * 

As soon as Alkibiades had set sail,} his enemies, of whom > 
the demagogues Androkles and Thessalus, son of Kimon, 
were the most prominent, continued the accusation, and an 
act was passed that he should be called back to Athens to — 
defend himself.{ Alkibiades did not obey, but fled to Argos, 


* Plutarch. 

+ The second year of the eighty-first Olympiad, and seventeenth of the 
Peloponnesian war. 

{ It is truly astonishing to read the acount given of this mutilation of the 
Herme by Wachsmuth (‘‘Hellenische Alterthumskunde”) and many others, 
‘who in the most unmeasured language denounce the Athenian people for _ 
their conduct on this occasion. The views of Grote are extremely correct, 
and reveal a deep appreciation of the religious sentiment of the Athenians. 
“Those,” he says, “ who are disposed to imagine that the violent feelings and 
proceedings incited at Athens by the mutilation of the Herma were the con- 
sequence of her democratical government, may be reminded of an analogous 
event of modern times. . . . In the year 1766, at Abbeville in France, two 


young gentlemen of good family (the Chevalier d’Etallonde and Chevalier de - 


la Barre) were tried, convicted, and condemned for having injured a wooden 
crucifix which stood on the bridge of that town: in aggravation of this 
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and thence to Sparta. Here, with utter shamelessness, this 
infamous traitor urged the sending of aid to Syracuse against 
the Athenians, and the renewal of the war in Hellas in a 
manner most destructive to them. On being told that the 
republic had condemned him to death in his absence, he is 
said to have exclaimed, “TI shall show them that I am alive.” 


_ He fully redeemed his word.* 


Destruction of the Athenians in Sicily. 


In the mean while, Lamachus lost his life in battle, and 
Nikias continued alone the war in Sicily, with characteris- 
tic carefulness. At first he met with some success, hav- 
ing besieged Syracuse and put it in extreme peril, In the 
following year assistance came to the Syracusans, in the 
shape of three thousand Spartan warriors under command of 
Gylippus, a man no less experienced than Nikias, and much 
more energetic and skillful; and affairs changed their as- 
pect. In the beginning of 413 3. c. the Athenians sent to 
the aid of Nikias seventy triremes and five thousand hoplites, 
among whom were twelve hundred Athenian citizens of the 
best class, all under the command of Demosthenes ; but again 


the attack against Syracuse failed. The fleet of the Athe- 


nians was destroyed in four unfortunate naval engagements, 


otfense, they were charged with having sung indecent songs. The evidence 
to prove these points was exceedingly doubtful; nevertheless both were con- 
demned to have their tongues cut out by the roots, to have their right hands 
cut off at the church gate, then to be tied to a post in the market-place with 
an iron chain, and burnt by a slow fire. This sentence, after having been 
submitted by way of appeal tothe Parliament of Paris and by them confirmed, 
was actually executed upon the Chevalier de la Barre (d’Etallonde having 
escaped) in July, 1766; with this mitigation, that he was allowed to be de- 
capitated before he was burnt—but at the same time with this aggravation, 
that he was put to the torture, ordinary and extraordinary, to compel him to 
disclose his accomplices.” (Voltaire, “‘ Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de 
la Barre.”) 
* Plutarch. 
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and the land army was compelled to retreat into the interior 
of the island, where it was partly destroyed and partly cap- 
tured in September, 413. Among the prisoners were the two 
generals, whose lives Gylippus made every effort to save, so 
that they might adorn by their presence his triumphant re- 
turn to Sparta ; but the Syracusans condemned them to death. 
The good and brave Hermokrates for a long time vehemently 
opposed this decision, but to no purpose ; and finally, seeing 
all his efforts abortive, he furnished the unfortunate men with 
the means of destroying themselves. The remaining prison- 
ers, to the number of about seven thousand, fared still worse. 
They were confined in the quarries, where usually only male- 
factors worked ; and there, suffering from the heat of the 
day, the chills of the night, hunger, thirst, and countless 
other torments, these unhappy men perished. At the expira- 
tion of seventy days the survivors were sold as slaves, with 
the ‘exception of the Athenians and the few Greeks from 
Sicily and Italy who had joined them. It is not known 
what became of these, but a very small number of the Athe- 
nians succeeded in returning home. \ 
Thus Athens lost her two best generals, many thousand 
hoplites, among whom were about three thousand native 
Athenians, more than two hundred triremes, and all the 
treasure accumulated since the peace of Nikias, amounting 
to three thousand talents ; but most unfortunate of all was 
the loss of her prestige of being unconquerable at sea. To 
use the language of Thucydides, “They were altogether van- 
quished at all points, and, having suffered largely in every 
respect, they were destroyed (as the saying is) with utter 
destruction, army and navy and all.” Indeed, never was 
anything more tragical and heart-rending than the picture 
painted by Thucydides. The terrible losses of the French in 
Russia in 1812 called forth many harrowing reports. The 
sufferings of Andersonville have been described in a masterly 
way by many a historian. But not one of these can equal 
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the description of the Hellenic artist ; and whosoever may 
have read Thiers, the most prominent of modern historians 
on the greatest disaster of modern times, will be forced to ac- 
knowledge the intellectual supremacy of the great Athenian. 


Alliance of Sparta with the Great King. 


In the mean while the war became general, and hostilities 
were resumed in Hellas. King Agis again entered Attica with 


-a Peloponnesian force, and, by advice of Alkibiades, fortified 


Dekeleia (413 8. c.), and left there a garrison which for nine 
whole years—that is, to the end of the war—continued to 
ravage Attica, carrying off myriads of slaves, cutting off the 
land communication of the Athenians with Eubea, and keep- 


ing the city of Athens practically in a state of continued 


siege. And yet, while the Athenians saw Dekeleia fortified 
and occupied, while they saw all Hellas preparing to fall 
upon them, instead of recalling Nikias, they sent to Sicily, 
to the astonishment of the world, the naval and land army 
under Demosthenes, thus depriving themselves of their still 


remaining means of defense. But they were destined to be 


severely chastised for their repeated acts of folly. 

In October reports began to reach Athens of the destruc- 
tion of the forces in Sicily. At first the people refused to 
credit the ominous news, but they were finally compelled to 
believe it. Some fugitives found their way home, and cor- 
roborated the information ; confirmatory reports poured in 


- from Sparta and from other sources ; and, finally, they heard 


from all sides that Sparta and all the cities subject to the 
Athenians were preparing to avail themselves of the disas- 
ter in order to hasten the destruction of the city. 

The Peloponnesians, not satisfied with the garrison which 
harassed the Athenians at Dekeleia, were preparing a fleet of 
one hundred triremes, having no hesitation, after the events 
in Sicily, in fighting the Athenians at sea. Many prominent 


_ allies of the city of Athens—Eubea, Lesbos, Chios, Erythra 


> 
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—entered into negotiations with Sparta, declaring themselves 
ready to revolt as soon as the Peloponnesian fleet should ap- 
pear in the Augean Sea. Above all, Darius I, son of Arta- 
xerxes I, who had ruled over Persia since 423 B. c., deeming 
the opportunity favorable to again subdue the Greeks in Asia 
Minor, sent ambassadors to Sparta, offering to take part in © 
the existing struggle. From the very first of the war, the 
Lacedemonians did not hesitate to seek the assistance of 
Artaxerxes ; but the negotiations were not consummated on 
account of the death of that monarch and the peace of 
Nikias, which was soon after made. But now they hastened 
to accept the proposition of Darius, and in 412 B. c. con- 
cluded two treaties with his representative Tissaphernes, the 
satrap of Ionia and Karia, by which they recognized the Per- 
sian supremacy over the Hellenic cities in Asia, and Tissa- 
phernes bound himself to contribute the pay of all the crews 
of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

_ These treaties show conclusively what Sparta understood 
to be “ Hellenic liberty,” for which she pompously declared 
that she fought. They show the anti-Hellenic character of - 
the Lacedemonians, and the short-sighted policy of that 
state, since, owing to the desperate condition of the Athe- 
nians, the Lacedemonians had no need of this sacrifice in or- 
der to overcome them. But perhaps the Spartans may have 
feared that the king would offer money on the same con- 
ditions to the Athenians, in case they refused to accept his 
proposition ; but it is incredible that the Athenians should 
accept such treaties ; and, again, the possible treason of an- 
opponent can not justify a counter-treason. Therefore, these 
treaties were base, and entailed new disasters on the Atheni- 
ans, whose misfortunes were constantly increasing on account — 
of the daily expected naval force of the Spartans from Sicily, 
and through the watchful wickedness of Alkibiades, who, 
having gone to Asia, instigated revolution among the allies. 
The first to revolt were the Chians and the Erythreans. 
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' They were soon followed by the Klazomenians, and not long 


after the Teians, the Milesians, and the eons united 


with the Peloponnesians. #3 


; CHAPTER VI. 


CHANGES IN THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


Recuperation. 


In the beginning of 412 8. c. the city of Athens had thus 
lost the best part of her force, and was deprived of almost all 
her territory. With her subjects in revolt, and the remainder 
of Hellas ready to make an attack, she seemed without hope 
of safety. Nevertheless, she continued to fight against all 
obstacles for eight years, and often emerged from the con- 
test victorious. How did she ward off for so long a time 
this extreme danger, and how amid so many difficulties 


did she accomplish what she had not done before her mis- 


fortune ? Many believe that the form of a government, 
whether monarchical, constitutional, or democratical, has no 
influence whatever on the fortunes of a nation. Neverthe- 
less, each of these forms may reach such a degree of degra- 
dation as to retard the success of every worthy object. 
Something of this kind had been in progress in the demo- 
cratic constitution of Athens from the middle of the fifth 
century B. c. to the present time. Ever since the plebeians 
began to rule in the assembly, the constitution had been sur- _ 
rendered to the thoughtlessness and ignorance of the ee 
and its overthrow became inevitable. 

Having without reason decided upon the Baldnotneniie 
war, whereby Attica was destroyed and her citizens were 
ruined; having rejected without cause the offers of the 
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Spartans for peace after their disaster in Sphakteria, and 
consequently sustained the disasters near Delium and in 
Chalkidike ; having finally decided foolishly upon the ruin- 
ous Sicilian expedition, where everything was “utterly de- 
stroyed”—yet the people of Athens had not yet deviated 
entirely from the path of reason, had not yet become utterly 
debased, so as to be unconscious of their sins and unable to 
organize the means of atoning for them. The depth of their 
misfortunes opened their eyes; they saw the rocks against 
which they were dashing, and, after their first burst of grief 
and anger, began gradually to look their situation in the face. 
Under the peril of the moment, the energy of despair revived 
in their bosoms. “They resolved to get together, as speedily 
as they could, both ships and money ; to keep watch over 
their allies, especially Eubcea ; and to defend themselves to 


the last.” A board was formed of ten elderly men, under 


the title of Probuli, distinguished for wisdom and experience. 
They had the exclusive right of trying every proposition 
before it was submitted to the assembly ; and hence the lat- 
ter could not debate on any subject which had not previ- 
ously been decided by the Probuli. With a degree of una- 
nimity and promptitude rarely seen in an Athenian assembly, 
the right to determine and provide for all things necessary 
for the common safety was allotted to the council. They 
abridged the expenses of their religious ceremonies, contests, 
and public holidays, and immediate steps were taken for the 
construction of a new fleet. Cape Sunium was fortified in 
order to protect their numerous transport-vessels in the pas- 
sage from Eubeea to the Peirzus ; all their outside garrisons, 
except that at Pylos, were recalled ; an amnesty in behalf of 
those accused of complicity in the mutilation of the Hermes 
was issued, and all condemned through it were reinstated in 
their political rights, excepting those who had openly joined 
themselves to the enemy. 
Owing to the occupation of Attica by the enemy, and the 
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intended or already declared revolution: of the allies, the 
public revenues were much impoverished, and besides were 
collected with great difficulty. Hence it was unanimously 
decided to adopt an unusual economical measure. During the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war the proposition of Peri- 
kles was agreed to, that from the then existing surplus of six 
thousand talents one thousand should be set apart to be used 
in case a fleet of the enemy should actually threaten the 
Peireus. A decree of death was passed against any one who ~ 
should offer to use the money for any other purpose, and in 
fact the Athenians did not touch this treasure for twenty 
years. Now, although the Peirzus was not actually threat- 
ened, affairs had nevertheless reached such a point, that the 
assembly with one accord annulled the penalty of death for 
this offense, and voted to have the money spent for the 
present exigencies. 

These wise regulations produced results which astonished 
Hellas, because she thought that Athens could not rise from 
the abyss into which she had fallen. During the year 412 B. c. 
one hundred and twenty-eight triremes were sent at intervals 
to Asia Minor; Lesbos, which had attempted to revolt, was 
recovered ; and the hostile party in Miletus was conquered. 
But the government of the Probuli, which was established 
about the end of 413 3. c., does not appear to have been re- 
newed in 412; not only because the institution was unusual 
and not in accordance with the existing constitution, but be- 
cause the people, who in the height of their difficulties were 
ready to act wisely, as soon as they saw matters arranged did 
not wish to continue under this self-imposed yoke. However, 
the city was able for the present to maintain its stand ; but 


it was not possible to continue this course for a long time, 


especially for want of money. The last of the thousand tal- 
ents had been spent, and the new tax was collected with difli- 


‘culty ; while the Peloponnesians, under their treaty with 


Tissaphernes, had at their disposal the inexhaustible treasury 
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of the great king. Therefore the most prominent and wealth- 
iest of the Athenians began to think seriously on the neces- 
sity of putting an end to this disastrous war, and of effecting 
some definite change in the constitution. The commanders 
and officers of the fleet, the principal station of which was 
then.at Samos, especially favored these measures. These 
men not only risked their lives, but, owing to the bad man- 
agement of the scanty public funds, contributed most of the 
money from their own resources, and, in fact, bore all the’ 
brunt of the war. But these plans could not have been en- 
tertained had not Alkibiades effected his own return. 


Recall of Alkibiades. 


This man, whose practical genius was incontestable, was 
destined, through the manifold wickedness of his character, 
to lose the confidence of all the political interests which he. 
served by turns. King Agis despised him for having alien- 
ated the affections of his wife. -Availing himself of the just 
suspicion entertained by the other Spartans of the treachery 
of the man, which was peculiarly strengthened after the de- 
feat in Miletus, he succeeded in having an order issued to 
the admiral of the Lacedzemonians stationed in Asia Minor to 
put Alkibiades to death. Informed in time, the latter es- 
_ caped to Tissaphernes, and represented both the Lacedzemo- 
- nians and their king Agis in a false light to him. He advised 
Tissaphernes not to assist them effectually, alleging that the 
complete humiliation of the Athenians would not serve the | 
interests of the Persian empire, which ought rather to pre- 
serve the equilibrium and constant struggle between the two 
prominent cities of Hellas.* Tissaphernes readily followed | 
his counsels, and it was evident to all the world that he held © 
Alkibiades in the greatest admiration and esteem. At the 
same time he promised the chiefs of the Athenian fleet that 
he would entirely estrange Tissaphernes from the alliance 


* Plutarch, 
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with the Spartans—not to recommend himself to the people, 
‘whom he could not trust, but to oblige the nobility, if they 
would but exert their superiority, repress the insolence of the 
‘commonalty, and obtain his recallto Athens. 


The admirals and officers at Samos were disposed, from 
their own convictions, to accept these propositions. They 
not only earnestly desired the overthrow of this unbridled 
democracy, but deemed it indispensable that Sparta should be 
deprived of the alliance of Tissaphernes. Therefore, in the 


beginning of 411 B.c., they sent Peisander and other ambas- 


sadors to Athens, to effect the intended change. The people, 
seeing that there was no other hope of safety, much against 
their will granted the request by voting that Peisander, with 
ten other citizens, should at once sail to arrange matters with 


Alkibiades and Tissaphernes. But when Peisander returned 


to the fleet, he did not find things as he had expected. 
Alkibiades could not prevail upon Tissaphernes as easily as 


_ he thought. The latter deemed it more advantageous to 


continue the alliance with the Peloponnesians, and offered 
to the Athenian ambassadors propositions which they could 
not accept. Immediately after the rupture of the negotia- 


tions, Tissaphernes concluded a third treaty with the Spar- | 
tans, which was calculated to destroy the hopes of the Athe- 


nians altogether, so far as Persian aid was concerned. 
Peisander and his associates nevertheless decided, without 
regard to Alkibiades, to effect the change in the constitution. 


This was accomplished at Athens in March, 411 B.c. Per- - 


haps the misfortunes of the Athenians brought about the 
desired end, because the Spartans had recently taken from 


them Abydos and Lampsakus, and, worst of all, the cities in 
Eubea had revolted. Unfortunately, this political change ~ 


was not accomplished moderately and calmly, as the officers 
of the fleet at Samos wished. Both the senate of five hun- 
dred and the assembly of the people were dissolved. In 
place of the former, an oligarchy called the government of 


’ 


~ 
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the Four Hundred was installed with sovereign authority in 


the senate-house. The people chose only five men, called 
Proédri (Presidents), who in turn selected ninety-five others. 
Thus one hundred were appointed, and each of these last 
chose three others; and thus the Four Hundred were elected. . 
Surrounded by a squad of spear-bearers, they undertook the 
government of the city, and, entirely disregarding the advice 
of the five thousand citizens whom they were to convene 
“whenever they might think fit,” they sent heralds of peace 


to the Spartans, and in fact managed affairs as they thought ~ 


best. 

When the news reached the fleet at Samos, the officers 
of the army, led by two brave, ambitious, and trustworthy 
men, Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, refused to recognize this 
change, recalled Alkibiades, and sent word to the people in 
the capital demanding the abolition of the Four Hundred, 


the restoration of the ancient senate of five hundred, the 


abolition of every kind of political remuneration, and the 
formation of a real assembly composed of all the citizens 
who could provide their own panoply, the number of whom 
was estimated at about five thousand. Above all, they asked 
that all negotiations with the Peloponnesians should cease. 
The oligarchs had, in the mean time, divided and engaged 
in civil strife. The enemy availed themselves of this, and 


became masters of the greatest part of Kubwa, from which | 


the Athenians were accustomed to get a large share of their 


provisions. Besides, many of the oligarchs whom Peisander 
had appointed over the allied cities deserted to the Lacedx- 


monians, with whom their power seemed more secure than — 


with the Athenians. Owing to these misfortunes, and to 
the consciousness of being unjustly deprived of so many po- 
litical rights, the citizens, about the end of June, gladly over- 
threw this monstrous structure of the oligarchs, regulated. 
the constitution after the wise demands of the army, and 
voted the recall of Alkibiades. 
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Thucydides, speaking of these measures and regulations, 
says that then particularly did the Athenians act wisely. 
No unusual measures whatever were taken against the oli- 


_ garchs. <A few, to be sure, were condemned ; but how was 


it possible that Peisander and those of his ety Fe who 
had deserted to the enemy should escape punishment? The 
only death to be seriously lamented was that of the old and 
well-known Antiphon, who would not save his life by flight, 
but bravely defended himself, finally suffering the extreme 
penalty. But what are these few condemnations compared 
with the terrific slaughters to which triumphant parties often 


‘resorted during these years in various other Hellenic cities, 


and especially in Korkyra? 

Not only did the new constitution show itself moderate, 
but it also brought with it a change in the conduct of the war. 
Owing to the harmony between the city and the army, the 
recall of Alkibiades, and especially the just confidence placed 
in the two young leaders, Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus, the 
fleet of the Athenians was repeatedly victorious. Thus, in 
July, 411 B.c., it routed the Peloponnesians at Kynossema, 
near Sestos, eee in September at Abydos. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ATHENIAN SUCCESSES AND MADNESS. 


Xenophon’s “ Hellenika.” 


Tux former of these two battles is the last noteworthy 


event recorded by Thucydides, and the latter is the first 


mentioned in the “Hellenika” of Xenophon. Thucydides, 
after his expulsion, busied himself principally in Thrace, for 
about twenty years, in the composition of his immortal work. 
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_He returned to Athens.after the war, but it is not known 
when he died. 

Xenophon, also an Athenian, was born in 445 B. C., and 
was one of the most prominent pupils of Sokrates. He is 
the Greek who, with the exception of Solon, more than any 
other united the practical with the theoretical life; for he 
was a great general and a most versatile writer. But his 
history, the “ Hellenika,” which contains in seven books the 
continuation of the work of Thucydides up to the battle of 
Mantineia in 362 B. c., certainly can not, either as to the pur- 
pose in view or the manner of execution, be compared to the 
histories of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Herodotus related the struggle between Hellas and the 
East, the rise of Hellenism in that contest, and the supremacy 
of the Athenians. He fulfilled his purpose with conscien- 
_ tiousness and impartiality. Thucydides narrated the struggle 

between the Athenians and Sparta, between aristocracy and 
democracy, between the Ionic and the Doric tribes. He de- 
lineated the various political, social, and individual passions 
of this struggle, with an art worthy of Sophokles and Shake- 
speare. Xenophon intended to relate the supremacy of Spar- 
ta, and to show the greatness of the Spartan constitution, 
which the unbridled freedom of the people of Athens had 
forced him, like many other Greeks of that epoch, to prefer ; 
the more so, since Sparta then reached her highest glory. 
This choice, however, was erroneous, not as regards the just 
condemnation of the ochlocratia, or the undue power of the 
masses, but as regards the preference given to the Spartan 
oligarchy. Whatever was giorious in ancient Hellas in form 
‘of government, was produced by the democracy of the Athe- 


nians up to the middle of the fifth century. To Athensis 


due all the greatness and grace of ancient Hellenism, while 
the Spartan oligarchy not only brought forth political virtues 
of a lower type, was not only entirely sterile in eloquence, 
science, and art, but showed herself inferior to the Athenians 


— 
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even in the exercise of her supremacy. The prevailing idea 
of Xenophon’s work being thus erroneous, it is substantially 
untrustworthy, and, even in its exposition of the most drama- 
tic and most noteworthy events, it is dry and meager ; so 
that one is often led to believe that the author was ambitious 
to imitate the brevity of expression taught by the constitu- 
tion which he so much admired. And yet it isa great good 
fortune that the “ Hellenika” were preserved, for want of 
other contemporaneous history, and for the practical pilin 3 
ence of the author. 


Progress of the War. 


The Athenians were for some time prosperous. In April, 
410 8. c., they gained near Kyzikus a most glorious victory, 
in which the military genius of Alkibiades shone more than 
ever before. All the ships of the Peloponnesians were either 
captured or destroyed, and the Lacedzmonian admiral, Min- 
darus, fell fighting bravely. The letter of Hippokrates, the 
secretary of the admiral, to the magistrates at Sparta, vividly 
portrayed the greatness of the calamity: “Our advantages 
are lost ; Mindarus is slain ; the soldiers are starving ; we are 
in straits as to what to do.” * . 
The impression which this misfortune made at Sparta 
was so great, that the ephors unhesitatingly submitted to the 
Athenians propositions of peace, which the best of the citi- 
zens were in favor of accepting. But this class no longer 
wielded any influence. The amendments to the constitution 
agreed upon during June, 411, were again changed so that 
all the people, even the poorest, had a share in the public 
_affairs. Hence the ochlos or mob once more carried matters 
to the higher council. New demagogues sprang up, the most 
‘prominent of whom was Kleophon, who was actuated by the 


* Xenophon, “ Hellenika,” i, 1, 23: “Epfer 7a nadd © Mivdapos améaoova * 
~ mewavrt révdpes * amoploues tl xph Spiv. See also Plutarch, “ Alkibiades,” 
c, 28, 
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same principles as Kleon, and who finally persuaded the peo- ; 

ple to reject the propositions of peace. 

. The war therefore continued, and fortune did not at first 
abandon the Athenians. About 410, Alkibiades, having oc- 
cupied Chrysopolis (the modern Skutari), became master of 
the Bosporus, and the Lacedemonians were also driven from 
Thasos ; but in the following year the Athenians lost both 
Pylos and Niswa. In 408, however, Alkibiades recovered — 
Chalkedon and Byzantium. 

Encouraged by these repeated successes, Alkibiades re- 
solved in 407 to appear finally even at Athens, whither he 
had not yet returned, although his banishment had been 
revoked years before. ‘ When he landed, the multitude that 
came out to meet him,” says Plutarch, “did not vouchsafe 
so much as to look upon the other generals, but, crowding 
up to him, hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted him on 
the way, and such as could approach him crowned him with 
garlands ; while those that could not come up so close viewed 
him at a distance, and the old men pointed him out to 
the young.” He was given the absolute command of their 
forces both by sea and land, and one hundred triremes and 
fifteen hundred hoplites for the continuation of the struggle. 
But the city was not destined to be saved by the man who 
had formerly betrayed her. Destiny seldom leaves political — 
wickedness unpunished. 


Lysander. 


Up to that time Sparta had shown no excellent leader 
except Gylippus, who, however, does not appear to have been 
employed in the contest in Asia Minor. Perhaps if Gylippus 
had achieved in the East what he had in Sicily, his prestige 
would have become greater than would have suited the oli- 
garchy of his country. But during December, 408 8. c., or 
January, 407, Lysander, a new admiral of the Lacedeemonians, 
arrived on the coast of Asia Minor. He was born of poor 
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parents, and is even said to have been of that class called 
Mothakes, being enabled only by the aid of richer men to 
_ keep up his contribution to the public mess, and his place in 
| the constant drill and discipline. His family, however, al- 
though poor, belonged to the Herakleide, and was one of the 
most respected in Sparta. Lysander had received excellent 
advantages from nature. He proved himself not only a most 
capable commander, and adapted for every political emer- 
gency, but especially fit for the formation and direction of 
political parties. He was never actuated by desire for ma- — 
terial emolument, but was contented in the poverty in which 
he was born ; which trait is the more to be admired, since he 
received more opportunities than any other Greek to enrich 
himself. Unfortunately, he deemed every method lawful 
for the accomplishment of plans which might either serve his 
own private ambition or further the interests of his country. 
To this end he made use of every evil practice—slaughter, 
murder, deceit, and perjury. His recklessness in falsehood 
and perjury is illustrated by various current sayings ascribed 
to him ; such as, that children were to be taken in by means 
of dice, men by means of oaths. Neither shall we err‘as to 
his character in stating that it was directly opposite to that 
of Brasidas. Brasidas used his genius for the service of 
Sparta, and the force of Sparta for the interests of a com- 
mon Hellenism ; wherefore we have characterized him as a 
Panhellenic man. Lysander, on the other hand, employed 
the strength of the Hellenic nation for the service of the in- 
dividual interest of Sparta. In this respect: he was a genu- 
ine child of Sparta ; but afterward he strove to subject her 
power to the service of his own designs. His ambition was 
the more unusual, since it was joined with a strange absti- 
nence in diet. No one conformed more readily to the Spar- 
tan discipline than he. There is nothing more dangerous 
than the love of power, especially under the peculiar tem- 
_ perament of Lysander. The mercenary and pleasure-seeking 
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man, however great he may become, has always some pro- 

pensity in common with the masses, whereby the force of his 

energy is materially diminished ; but invulnerable natures, 

‘such as that of Lysander, since they surround their genius 

with some superhuman peculiarity, become much more dan- 

gerous than the former. For this reason, Lysander, though 

not of greater genius than Alkibiades, was stronger among 

both Greeks and Asiatics. His influence was only counter- — 
acted by the oligarchy of his country, which, after availing — 
herself of his services during the difficulties of the last two 

years, finally paralyzed his power. 

Such was the man against whom the Athenians and Alki- 
biades had now to contend—a man wholly different from 
all the Spartan admirals thus far met. At the same time 
another terrible opponent arose, Cyrus the Younger, son of 
Darius I, and satrap of Asia Minor. Intending to grasp the 

_ sovereignty from his brother Artaxerxes II, he did not use 
the vacillating policy of Tissaphernes ; but, knowing that 
he had need of Greek soldiers for the accomplishment of - 
his object, he thought it imperative to sustain the Spar-— 
tans with all his might. Lysander happened to be at Sardis, © 
and strengthened this disposition of Cyrus by a cunning 
artifice ; for when Cyrus, after drinking his health, asked 
what he could do to please him, Lysander replied, “I beg 
you would add an obolus to the seamen’s pay, so that, instead 
of three oboli a day, they may have four.” Cyrus, judging 
him by former admirals who were so often bribed, expected 
that he would ask for some private favor. Admiring the 
spirit of the man, Cyrus increased the pay as asked; and 
many of the Athenian sailors, who received only three oboli, 
deserted to the enemy, while those who remained became 
indolent and mutinous, and gave their officers continual — 
trouble. ' 

This was a source of extreme difficulty to Alkibiades. 

His fleet was larger than that of Lysander, but the latter, 


* 





____who well knew that the Athenians would be reached by Per- 
sian gold, carefully avoided risking battle. Alkibiades saw 
_ .~ this, and, wishing to levy money on the hostile coast, and at 
the same time consult with Thrasybulus, who had gone to 
Phokea, he decided to intrust the fleet for a short time to 
his pilot Antiochus, whom he commanded under no circum- 
‘stances whatever to sail against the fleet of the enemy. But 
Antiochus, contrary to the order, fought a battle near Ephe- 
sus in the spring of 407, was defeated, lost fifteen ships, and 
was slain in the battle. 


se 


Fight of Alkibiades. 


This defeat, though small in itself, became the cause of 
important events. The whole conduct of Alkibiades fur- 
nished so much ground of mistrust, that even his best justi- 
fied acts, as soon as they brought the least misfortune, were 

_ naturally misunderstood. Such is the fate of traitors. The 
_.. Athenians, as long as they saw him prospering, forgot every- 
_ thing and surrendered to him the force of the city ; but as 

~ _ soon as they heard of this defeat, and learned that Alkibiades 
had left the fleet, they at once took the command from him, 
and chose ten generals, among whom were Konon and Thra- 

j syllus. Alkibiades did not return to Athens, but retreated 


to the Chersonese, where he had recently constructed some. 


fortifications for his own safety. 

These events took place about the end of 407 8. o., and 
about the same period the command of Lysander was ter- 
minated, and Kallikratidas was sent in his stead. 


Kallikratidas. 


Kallikratidas differed so much in character from Lysan- 
der, that it seems as if destiny played with the fortunes of 


this great war, and with those of the Hellenic nation, by 


repeatedly surrendering it to dispositions entirely antago- 
nistic. While Lysander invoked in every way the interven- 
Ba 
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tion of the Persians in Hellenic affairs, that he might thus 
subdue Athens, and on its ruins raise the Spartan despotism 
in Hellas, Kallikratidas disliked every relation with the bar- 
barians, was impatient with the existing civil war, and 
yearned for the restoration of peace. Kallikratidas was, 
like Brasidas, a Panhellenic man, and pursued faithfully the 
object for which Sparta declared war. Both sought the 
restoration of liberty and equal rights. Lysander, like many 
other adherents of the Spartan constitution, demanded that 
their city should be rewarded for the struggles she had 
undergone for twenty or more years, by succeeding to the 
' supremacy of the Athenians. 

Kallikratidas was at first successful, though he was basely. 
accused by Lysander. ‘The leaders of the fleet, succumbing 
to the plots of this crafty man, at first acted against his suc- 
cessor, but were shortly after compelled to acknowledge his 
virtues. Kallikratidas, however, found himself obliged to go ~ 
to Sardis, and solicit from Cyrus the pay of his soldiers, Cy- 
rus, eager to manifest in every way his partiality for the for- 
mer admiral, delayed receiving him until Kallikratidas could 
bear it no longer, and returned to Ephesus without an inter- 
view. At the same time he lamented bitterly that the Greeks 
should be compelled to go to foreigners for money, and swore 
that, should he ever return home, he would exert all his 
power to reconcile the Athenians and the Lacedemonians. 
Having written to Sparta for money, and obtained sufficient — 
provisions from the Milesians and Chians, he became master 
of Methymna, on the northern coast of Lesbos—a town not 
only strongly attached to the Athenians, but also defended 
by an Athenian garrison. 

Here he gave evidence of his Panhellenic sentiments. 
When the allies demanded that the Methymnian and Athe- 
nian prisoners should be sold as slaves, he peremptorily re- . 
fused compliance, saying that never while he commanded 
would he allow any free Greek to be reduced to slavery. 


y 
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' How different from the savage slaughter that all the other 


commanders committed during the war! “No one who has 


not familiarized himself with the details of Grecian warfare,” 


says Grote, “can feel the full grandeur and sublimity of his 


_ proceeding—which stands, so far as I know; unparalleled in 


Grecian history. It is not merely that the prisoners were 
spared and set free: as to that point, analogous cases may 


be found, though not very frequent. It is, that this particu- 


lar act of generosity was performed in the name and for the 
recommendation of Panhellenic brotherhood and Panhel- _ 
lenic independence of the foreigner ; a comprehensive prin- 
ciple, announced by Kallikratidas on previous occasions as 
well as on this, but now carried into practice under emphatic 
circumstances, and coupled with an explicit declaration of 
his resolution to abide by it in all future cases.” 

After the capture of Methymna, Kallikratidas, having pur- 
sued the Athenian commander Konon, who had approached 


_Methymna in order to attempt its relief, as far as Mitylene, 


compelled him to fight within the harbor, captured thirty of 
his seventy vessels, "and closed the port against him. When 


~Diomedon, another admiral of the Athenians, came to his 


rescue with twelve ships, Kallikratidas routed him pelea; and 
captured ten of his vessels. 

The Athenians, learning the perilous condition of Konon, 
made every effort to rescue him. We are informed that 


within thirty days a new fleet of one hundred and thirty 


triremes was fitted out and sent from the Peirsus. So in- 
exhaustible were the resources of that wonderful city! © 
This new fleet joined the ships of the Samians and the other 
allies, making the combined force consist of one hundred 


and fifty triremes. In July, 406 8. c., it was drawn up 


against the enemy near the Arginuse islands, between Les- 
bos and Asia Minor. Kallikratidas was advised by his pi- 
lot, the Megarian Hermon, to retire for the present without — 


- fighting, inasmuch as the Athenian fleet had the advantage of 
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thirty triremes over him in number. He ae ee that fight 
was disgraceful, and that Sparta would be no worse off even 
if he should perish.* A great naval battle took place, in 
which the Athenians gained a splendid victory, since, as it 
appears, they were well commanded, eight of the ten gene- 
rals being. present. The Athenians lost twenty-five ships ; 


_ the Lacedemonians lost nine of their ten ships, and more 


than sixty of those of their allies. Kallikratidas fell in the 
battle. Thus perished the hero whose sentiments were so 
worthy of a Spartan, and who, in justice, magnanimity, and 
valor, was equal to the best of the Greeks.} of 

The Athenians had again by their energy succeeded in 
overcoming adverse fortune. But had they the wisdom to 
take advantage of this new victory? It is said that the 
Spartans submitted fresh propositions of peace, which were 
again rejected, mostly through the efforts of the demagogue 
Kolophon. But another mistake much more serious was 
committed, which ended in the most disgraceful proces 
in all history. 


Death of the ee 


The Athenian generals held a council after the battle, to — 
decide whether they should avail themselves of the victory — 
to hasten to the rescue of Konon, who was still closely be- 


sieged by Eteonikus, or should delay their departure in order — 


to collect the dead who were floating about in the sea, and — 
to rescue those fallen overboard, who were trying to save ~ 


themselves by means of chance spars or empty casks. They _ 


decided upon the former course, but at the same time left _ 
with Thrasybulus and Theramenes forty-six triremes, to col- 
lect the dead and save the shipwrecked. A violent storm 
arose, which baffied their efforts, and in fact rendered all 
such intervention totally impracticable. Now, since the 
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number of those who thus perished was considerable, Arche- 7 


demus, Kleigenes, Kleophon, and other demagogues, actua- 
ted by their usual envy of military men, incited much hard 
feeling against the generals for having neglected a sacred 


duty, and summoned them to prove their innocence. Two 


out of the eight, foreseeing the danger awaiting them, did 
not return ; but the other six, among whom was Perikles, son 
of Perikles and Aspasia, hastened to obey. On reaching the 
city they were charged with violation of their duty, not only 
by the above-named demagogues, but by the pilot Therame- 
nes, a man of considerable political and military ability, and 
who deemed all things lawful to satiate his grasping ambi- 


tion. Theramenes, on seeing the opposite party about to 


succeed, abandoned his own, and joined the other. The gen- 


erals maintained that, “if any one was to blame for not pick- 


ing up the drowning men, it was Theramenes himself, to 
whom they had expressly confided the performance of this 


- duty. Nevertheless, they (the generals) made no charge 


against him, well knowing that the storm had rendered the 
execution of the task absolutely impossible.” The defense 
of the generals was listened to with favor, and seemed likely 
to prevail with the majority. But the demagogues, with in- 
fernal ingenuity, called for a new trial, alleging that it was 
now dark, so that no vote could be taken, the show of hands 
being indistinguishable. In the mean time they stirred up 


- the feelings of the people and the relatives of the dead to 


such a storm of sorrow and anger, that, maddened for re- 
venge, they clamored for the blood of the commanders. 
When the senate met for the purpose of determining in 
what manner the generals should be judged, the senator Kal- _ 
lixenus, at the instigation of Theramenes, proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution : “ Whereas both the accusation and the 
defense of the generals have been heard in the former assem- 
bly, the Athenian people do hereby enact that they shall 


vote on the subject by tribes. For each tribe two urns shall 
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be placed, and the herald of each shall proclaim, ‘ All citizens 
who think the generals guilty for not having rescued the 
warriors who had conquered in the battle, shall drop their 
pebbles into the foremost urn ; all who think otherwise, into 


the hindmost.’ Should the generals be pronounced guilty, _ 


they shall be delivered to the Eleven and punished with 
death, and their property shall be confiscated, the tenth part | 
_ being set apart for the goddess Athene.” 

This was heard by a large portion of the assembly with 
well-merited indignation. Its enormity consisted, as Grote 
says, in breaking through the established constitutional max- 
ims and judicial practices of the Athenian democracy. It 
deprived the accused generals of all fair trial, alleging, with 
a mere faint pretense of truth which was little better than 
utter falsehood, that their defense as well as their accusation 
had been heard in the preceding assembly. Now there has 
been no people, ancient or modern, in whose view the for- 
malities of judicial trial were more sacred and indispensable 
than in that of the Athenians—formalities which included 
ample notice beforehand to the accused party, with a mea- 
sured and sufficient space of time for him to make his defense 
before the dikasts, while those dikasts were men who had 
been sworn beforehand as a body, yet selected by lot for 


each occasion as individuals. From all these privileges the _ 


generals were now to be debarred, and their lives, honors, 
and fortunes submitted to a vote of the unsworn public as- 
sembly, without hearing or defense. Nor was this all. Xeno- 
phon tells us that one single vote was to be taken in condem- 
nation or absolution of the eight generals collectively, * 

In vain did a large portion of the assembly oppose the 
measures of the mob ; in vain did the officers of the senate 
refuse to accede to the mad demands. Finally, they were 
forced to yield when the mob, in the frenzy of their excite- 
ment, intimated that unless their opponents would cease offer- 


* Grote, vol. vii, chap- Ixiv. 
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ing resistance, they should themselves share the fate of the © 
generals. ‘The brave old philosopher Sokrates protested to 
the last against such an unlawful and unheard-of proceeding. 
But the voice of the philosopher and the demands of justice, 
alike availed nothing for the unfortunate generals. They 
were all murdered in the usual manner by being compelled 
to drink hemlock, and their property was confiscated. 

It is useless to depict the madness and injustice of this 
act. Instead of expressing thanks first to the gods and then 
to the generals for their glorious victory, the people, as if 
seized by frenzy, condemned them to death, and thus in 
the midst of threatening danger deprived themselves of their 
most able leaders. As the scorpion when surrounded by a 


‘circle of flame, which gradually closes in upon it, will not 
_endeavor to save its life by fighting to the last, but turns 


upon its own body its fatal sting; so the democracy of 
Athens, as if crazed by the gathering of disasters, cast away 
its last chance for freedom and prosperity, by inflicting upon 


itself this wound, alike terrible and unforeseen. The act is 


the more to be deplored, since, even if the generals had 
neglected the saving of the shipwrecked, the importance of 
this neglect vanishes before the great interests of common 


safety. But they had not neglected this duty, and its exe- 


cution was only prevented by reason of the storm. 

In vain did the people, repenting their folly soon after, 
bring to trial those who had deceived them. The evil. was 
done, and brought on its inevitable and ruinous results. 
Never was a political sin punished with such swiftness and 
severity as that of the Athenians. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FALL OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


Aigospotamt. 


Tue Chians and the other allies of Sparta, immediately 
after the disaster at the Arginuse, gathered’ in council at 
Ephesus, and decided, in conjunction with Cyrus, to seek 
from the ephors the immediate renomination of Lysander as 
‘admiral. This election of a commander for a second time 
was contrary to custom. Nevertheless, the ephors substan- 
‘tially accepted the request by appointing Arakus as admiral, 
and Lysander as his secretary, but invested with all the real 
powers of command. 

Lysander reached Ephesus about the beginning of 405 
B. C., and immediately aroused everywhere the courage of 
the adherents of Sparta. He hastened to visit Cyrus at Sar- 
dis, and the latter furnished him with abundant means. Hav- 
ing thus equipped new triremes, he availed himself of the 
inactivity of the new generals whom Athens had sent to 
dominate by his navy not only the coasts of Asia Minor, but 


the very entrances of the Peireus. He soon afterward ap- 


peared with all his fleet at the Hellespont, and proceeded to 
attack the neighboring town of Lampsakus, which he carried 
by storm. 

The generals of the Athenians awoke at last from their 


lethargy, and entered the strait with their powerful fleet of — 


one hundred and eighty ships. But on learning that Lysan- 


der had already become master of Lampsakus, they sailed 
toward the European side of the strait, reached a certain | 


spot called Aigospotami, or Goat’s River, right opposite 
Lampsakus, separated by a breadth of strait of about one 
mile and three quarters, and summoned Lysander to battle. 
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The only advantage of the place was its proximity to Lamp- 


sakus. It was without a safe harbor, good anchorage, houses, 


- or provisions. Thus the great army was compelled to fur- 


nish itself with all necessaries from Sestos, about one mile 
and three quarters distant by land, and still farther by sea. 
Now, anciently there existed in the armies no organized 
commissariat, but each sailor or soldier attended to his own 
wants ; and hence it followed that for a long time the ships — 
were left unguarded. The choice of that piace by the Athe- 
nians was an unpardonable mistake. 

The admiral of the Lacedemonians, who was anchored 
at Lampsakus in a good harbor, and had behind him a city 
overflowing with provisions, and an infantry ready to aid 
him, could not fail to turn such a mistake to his advantage. 
Early next morning the Athenians sailed across the strait 
and found him ranged in perfect order of battle, with the 
land force so disposed ashore as to lend assistance, but with 
strict orders to await attack and not to move forward. Not 
daring to attack him, thus securely posted, and not having 
succeeded during the day in drawing him out of the harbor, 
they were compelled in the evening to return to Algospo- 
tami. This was repeated for four successive days, the Athe- 


.nians becoming each day more confident in their own su- 


perior strength, and more full of contempt for the apparent 
inactivity of their opponents. Invain did Alkibiades—who, 


_as we have mentioned, lived in a castle of his own in the — 
'Chersonese, and who witnessed the scene—tell the generals 


that it was disastrous to have stationed their ships near a 
dangerous and naked shore, and that it was their duty to — 
sail to the port of Sestos, where they would be as safe as Ly- 


sander at Lampsakus, and could fight whenever they wished. 


The generals refused to listen to him, and dismissed him 
with the insulting taunt that they were now in command, 
not he. They continued daily inviting their adversaries to 
battle, whom they now considered as “a dastardly set of 
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men, who durst not quit their station.” * Indeed, so ruinous 
a contempt did the generals feel for Lysander, that after 
their return to Algospotami they allowed their crews to be 
scattered here and there on the coast. 

Finally, on the fifth day, Lysander, who. as usual sent 
in the wake of the retiring Athenians some swift ships to 
watch their movements, ordered the officers, as soon as the 
Athenians landed, to make known the fact by raising a 
bright shield. The moment he beheld the signal he at once 
pushed forward with the utmost speed against the enemy. 
All the triremes were caught at their moorings ashore, some 
entirely deserted, others with one, or at most only two, of 
the three tiers of rowers which formed their complement. 
We are told that the men, not in the least expecting a sur- 
prise, were scattered here and there, some in the market- 
place, some in the fields; some were asleep in their tents, 
and some preparing their dinner. Lysander thus became, 
not only without the loss of a single ship, but almost of a 
single man, master of one hundred and seventy triremes. 
The division of Konon alone, composed of twelve vessels, 
succeeded in escaping to Kyprus. Lysander took the cap- 
tured vessels and prisoners back to Lampsakus, accompanied 
with the flutes and songs of triumph. He killed all the 
Athenian captives, amounting to three or four thousand 
men—showing by this act how he differed from the good 
and noble Kallikratidas. This completé destruction of the 
fleet put Athens at the mercy of the victor. 

Lysander next began the conquest of the rest of the 
Attic empire, ordering all the Athenians and philo-Athenians _ 
whom he found to repair to Athens on pain of death. His 
design was, that the crowds he drove into the city should 
soon occasion a famine, and so prevent the trouble of a long 
siege, which must have been necessary if provisions had been 
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plentiful.* Thus all the allied cities fell under his power, 
and he forthwith abolished in these the democratic and other 
forms of government, and set up the oligarchical form, com- 
posed of a Lacedemonian governor called harmost, assisted 
by ten archons, whom he invested with full power of life 
-and death. The only city which offered resistance was 
Samos, and for the present Lysander put off its subjection. 
With the exception of this island, all the Athenian‘empire, 
once so great and glorious, had now crumbled to ruins. 


Capture of Athens. 


At length, in November, 405 8. c., Lysander entered the 
Saronic Gulf with a powerful fleet of two hundred triremes, 
and in conjunction with Kings Agis and Pausanias, who led. 
the-entire land force of Sparta, vigorously began the siege 
of Athens. Surrounded on all sides, the Athenians could 
not hope either for military aid from without or for sup- 
plies to sustain the large crowds whom Lysander had forced 
into the city. Delay in surrender, therefore, seemed impos- 

‘sible. Nevertheless, the city resisted for many months, dis- - 

playing a spirit worthy of her past greatness and success. 
But when the citizens began to. die of hunger, they sub- 
mitted propositions for an honorable peace, stipulating that 
they should become allies of the Lacedzemonians and keep 
their walls and the Peireus. The Spartans rejected these 
proposals, and demanded the destruction of the long walls. 
Then the Athenians, though suffering the most excruciating 
torments, decided to continue the defense. But the dis- 
tress within the walls became more and more aggravated ; 
hunger increased daily ; and finally many of the oligarchs 
decided upon unconditional surrender to the Lacedemonians, 
hoping to rule through them. 

Under these circumstances, Theramenes, who had penn 
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‘the cause of the death of the generals, offered to go as envoy 


to Lysander and Sparta, in order to ascertain the real inten-- 


tion of the ephors in regard to Athens. His true object, 
however, was to bring matters to such a pass that the city 
would be obliged to surrender at discretion. His offer was 
accepted, and he passed more than three months in the camp 


of Lysander. On his return he alleged that he was forcibly 
kept by Lysander, and that the latter had finally declared | 


that all negotiations should be made through the ephors, 
who alone had the power to grant peace. Though all hope 
had now fled, the pride and desperate resolution of Athens 
still enabled her citizens to bear up. Numbers died of star- 
vation before any offer to surrender was made. But finally 


the unbearable sufferings of the city strengthened the grow- — 


ing desire for peace. The men who stood out most boldly 


for prolonged resistance were put to death. Among these. 


was Kleophon, who, though arguing that they should not 
surrender, fulfilled none of his military duties. The advice 
of Theramenes was eagerly accepted, and an embassy was 
dispatched to Sparta, with instructions to conclude peace 
upon any terms. 

An assembly of the Peloponnesians and their allies, and 
especially the Corinthians and Thebans, recommended that 
no treaty should be made with the hated enemy. They de- 
manded that the name of Athens should be for ever eradi- 
cated, and its inhabitants sold into slavery. The Lacedex- 
monians resolutely declared that they would never consent 
to enslave or annihilate a Hellenic city which had rendered 
such great services to Hellas at the time of the most direful 


dangers from the Persians. Peace was finally granted, on — 


terms which, although most burdensome, were immediately 
accepted by the despairing Athenians. The city was surren- 
dered on the 16th day of the Attic month Munychion (about 
the beginning of April), 404 B. c.—almost exactly twenty- 
- seven years after that surprise of Platea by the Thebans 
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which opened the Peloponnesian war. The Athenians were 
compelled to destroy their long walls and the fortifications 
of the Peirzeus ; to surrender all their ships except twelve ; 


_ to evacuate all their foreign possessions, and confine them- 


selves to their own territory ; to recall all their exiles ; to 


_ become allies of Sparta, following her leadership both by 


sea and land, and recognizing the same enemies and friends. 
Worst of all, the ancestral government was abolished, and 
in its stead an oligarchy of thirty was established. The 


walls were destroyed with great festivity, the men working 


under the sound of flutes played by the women. The allies 
especially showed much alacrity in the work, considering 
this as the first dawn of Hellenic liberty. Lysander, after 
assisting at the solemn ceremony of the beginning of the 
work of demolition, returned to Samos, which he subdued 
within a short time. 
Such was the end of the Peloponnesian war. Was it 
possible that this war should not have taken place? If the 
Athenians had sustained their supremacy on the basis of 
equal rights, the war might indeed have been avoided, or 
at least would not have assumed such a general and disas- 
trous character. Supposing even that the Peloponnesians had 
finally undertaken it, they would have been deprived of the 
principal auxiliary by which the struggle was made national, 
and through which chiefly they were victorious, since they 
declared themselves to be fighting for the liberty of Hellas. 
The despotism of the Athenians made the contest unavoid- 
able, as Thucydides himself regarded it. But what rendered 
it still more so was the change which came over the constitu- 
tion of the Athenians from the middle of the fifth century. 
However faulty their supremacy, perhaps the war might not 
have taken place, or at least would have ended much earlier, 
if the ochlos or mob, which was then powerful at Athens, 
had not incessantly renewed their demand for its continu- ~ 
ance. Had the wiser citizens, who managed the affairs of 
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the city when she triumphed over the Persians and founded 
the first great Hellenic empire, still continued in the ascen- 
dant, they would certainly have rescinded the unjust decree 
against the Megarians rather than undertake the terrible 


struggle. Even if they had undertaken it, they would have ~ 


availed themselves of the misfortunes of their opponents at 
Sphakteria to reéstablish peace ; they would have accepted 
_ the just considerations offered after the victory at Kyzikus ; 
in a word, they would partly if not wholly have saved the 
supremacy of their country. The faulty constitution of 
Athens caused, and for twenty-seven years sustained, the 
Peloponnesian war. In other words, the Greeks of that 
epoch had not yet learned the salutary principles upon 
which the unity of a nation can be safely based, as well as 
the expedient management of its affairs. On this account 
the first serious attempt at establishing a great Hellenic 
empire proved abortive. 

But this was not the only result of the Peloponnesian 
war. That long and stubborn contest inflicted on the ma- 
terial and moral state of the nation wounds from which it 
has never recovered. The inhabitants of many Hellenic 
cities were either nearly or totally obliterated ; and the city 
of Athens, the real capital of the nation, lost not only her 
supremacy, but the best and the largest part of her citizens, 
as well as her walls and ship-yards, her splendid estates, her 
fleet, and her treasures. Worst of all, the unrestrained 
audacity of the och/os resulted in a terrific lawlessness. The 
_ oligarchs, sustained by a Spartan garrison, committed out- 


rageous crimes, and hence stirred up that moral anarchy _ 


always resulting from political insubordination, and which 
more than any other cause destroys a constitution. 

If the conquered suffered such evils, was the fortune 
of the conquerors better? Those cities which, relying on — 
the promises of Sparta, united with the latter, fell under a 
severer yoke than they had formerly borne. Syracuse suf- 
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‘fered such a decline of her power and glory, that from 410 
to 405 s.c. she saw the Carthaginians repeatedly invading - 
Sicily and ravaging its most flourishing cities, and the fero- 
cious tyrant Dionysius ruling over her. The real allies of the 
Lacedemonians, after haying undergone so many sacrifices, 
- finally obtained no advantage whatever, not even the moral 
advantage of seeing the liberty and autonomy of the Hel- 
_ lenic cities secured. Sparta alone was triumphant, and was 
already proclaimed the hegemon of entire Hellas, But she - 
possessed only an appearance of strength, and gained only 
a short-lived supremacy. 


PART SLXTH, 
HEGEMONY OF SPARTA. 


CHAPTER I. 


: STATE OF HELLAS AFTER THE WAR 


Spartan Oppression. 


LysanpER, having by the overthrow of Samos entirely 
ended the war, returned in triumph to Sparta, bringing with 
him all the triremes that he had found in the Peirzus, ex- 
cept the twelve which he left to the Athenians, as well as 
the ships that he had captured at Ai gospotami and else- 
where, and four hundred and seventy talents remaining 
from the treasures given him by Cyrus for the continuation — 
of the contest. Never either before or after him did a 
_ Greek receive such a splendid ovation from his country and 
so many honors from entire Hellas. The cities not only voted. — 
to him golden crowns, but established altars and composed 
pzans and hymns in his praise, as to a god. 'The Ephesians ' 
placed his statue in the temple of Artemis, and the Samians - 
named their principal holiday “ Lysandria.” Many contem- . 
poraneous poets, such as Antilochus and Nikeratus, extolled 
his fame, and the Hellenic world vied in the honors be- 
stowed upon him. . 

But if no other Greek ever attained to such power in — 
Hellas, no other Hellenic city ever acquired the power of 
Sparta during that epoch. The promise of liberty for Hel- — 
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las, the promises for which the Peloponnesian war was de- 
clared, the promises which we saw at intervals repeated 
_ through Brasidas and Kallikratidas, and which the allies 
when they were destroying the long walls and ship-yards — 
of the Athenians regarded as still certain—these were dis- 
solved like a dream, and Sparta openly assumed the suprem- 
acy of all Hellas—a supremacy much stronger and more 
oppressive than that of the Athenians. The supremacy of 
the latter was established to defend the Hellenes against the 
Persians, and it finally compelled the barbarians to recog- 
nize the autonomy not only of the islands, but of all the 
Hellenic cities throughout Asia Minor. The first act of the 
hegemony of Sparta was to relegate to the Persian rule 
nearly all the Hellenic cities on the coasts of Ionia, olis, 
and the Hellespont. The Lacedzemonians appear to have 
retained Abydos only. The states subject to Spartan rule 
were compelled to submit to an oligarchical form of govern- 
ment, composed of ten of the worst followers of «kysander, 
over whom presided a Lacedemonian dignitary termed har- 
most. At Athens the thirty tyrants were left in power ; in 
other places a Lacedzemonian garrison was maintained ; and 
all paid a heavier tribute than the one levied by Athens, 
amounting from the outset to one thousand talents per an- 
num. If now to the\naval strength thus acquired we add 
' the territorial domain possessed by Sparta, we may easily 
_ understand how much more powerful was the Spartan su- 
premacy than the Attic. 
é Thus, after the subjection of Athens, Sparta imposed her 
law and will upon Hellas, and appeared to have fulfilled the 
dream so often indulged of establishing one Hellenic em- 
pire. But the Spartan supremacy was itself of short dura- 
tion. How could it have been otherwise, characterized as 
it was by all the errors of the Attic dominion, and much 
more oppressive? The allies, and especially the Thebans — 
and the Corinthians, were discontented from the very first ; 
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because, having asked for a portion of the booty obtained 
by the common struggle, they were wantonly insulted. 
Again, the oligarchy of Sparta itself could not long endure 
the authority which Lysander acquired throughout Hellas. 
Hence a faction arose there which sought only a pretext to 
break forth openly. This was soon found, since many cities 
“were cruelly tyrannized over, and others had causes ef dis- 
pleasure. 
Cruelties of the Thirty. 

We have seen that after the capture of Athens Lysander 
surrendered that city to the discretion of thirty men. These 
were appointed especially for the purpose of drawing up 
new laws and a new constitution ; but instead they forcibly 
assumed the government, known as that of “the Thirty,” 
appointing as many new magistrates and officers as they 
pleased, and also a new senate composed of persons of as- 
sured oligarchical character and of their warmest adherents. 
Thus the senate was simply plastic in the hands of the 
Thirty. Every trace of a popular assembly and of heliastic 
courts disappeared. 

The tyranny exercised by the Thirty was more or less 
repeated in other cities. The crimes which they committed 
are unfortunately to be met with in all such civil revul- 
sions, and were renewed almost to the letter during the 
great French reign of terror. First, they punished those 
who, by their disgraceful conduct during the democracy, were 
really worthy of death. Later, however, they attempted to 
put to death all the prominent men of the democratic party ; 
and since they foresaw that such multiplied cases of execu- 
tion and spoliation would inevitably create an opposition, 
they sent to Sparta for a guard, promising that they would 
themselves assume its keeping. This guard occupied the 
Acropolis, and the Thirty now commenced a pitiless slaugh- 


ter of the democrats, confiscating the property of those who — : 
succeeded in saving their lives by flight, as did Thrasybu- 
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- lus and others. They also issued decrees of banishment, 


as in the case of Alkibiades. Nor was their vengeance sated 
with all this, but they now laid hands upon the prominent 
men of every party, not even excepting the oligarchs them- 
selves ; for they killed the brother of Nikias, and also his 
son, who had succeeded not only to the large fortune of his 
father, but to his known dissatisfaction with the democratic 
government. However, all of the Thirty were not of one 
opinion respecting these murders. Theramenes believed 
that the death of the most obnoxious democrats ought to 
suffice, because the shedding of more blood became danger- 


ous by causing disturbances, increasing the number of their 


enemies, and estranging friends and others. But Kritias, 
the most violent among them, thought differently. He be- 


longed to one of the best families of the city, was wealthy, 


and possessed an excellent education and intelligence. Mad- 
dened by his reckless spirit, he came to the conclusion that 
murder, robbery, and every other crime were the lawful 
aids of a political career. Thus slaughter, confiscation, and 
banishment continued. Theramenes finally grew alarmed 
at the growing indignation of the people, and proposed that 
all Athenians who could serve the city in a military way 
should take part in the formation of the government, or in 
other words should be constituted citizens. Kritias consent- 


ed that a catalogue should be drawn up of three thousand 


men to be invested with the political franchise, chosen as 
much as possible from their own friends and companions. 


To these exemption from death was granted, except by a 


vote of the senate, while the lives of all the other Athenians 
depended on the will of the Thirty. In that political par- 
oxysm in which the question was one of life or death, the 
only thing considered was how one could save his life, or at 
least could ward off death as long as possible. i: 

The list of the three thousand having been completed, 
Kritias and his party disarmed all Athenian citizens. Be- 
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lieving now that they could do just as they pleased, they 


killed many on account of personal enmity, and not a few © 


on account of their money. Above all, Kritias, seeing that - 


Theramenes continued to oppose these violent measures, de- 


cided to get rid of him also. But the senate was well dis- - 


posed toward Theramenes. Kritias, therefore,on his own 
authority, struck his name from the list of the three thou- 
sand, and had him condemned to death by the Thirty. 
Theramenes died bravely, and it is said that after he had 
swallowed the draught of hemlock there remained a drop at 
the bottom of the cup, which he poured out on the: floor,* 


saying, “ Let this be for the gentle Kritias,” thus setting . 


forth the fate which his violent antagonist deserved. But 
the whole political career of Theramenes was unprincipled, 
and for his vacillation he was called “ Kothornos,” a name 
given to a kind of shoe fitting either foot, and worn by both 
men and women. 


Overthrow of the Thirty. 
Such was the tyranny of the Thirty from April to Decem- 


ber, 404.8.c. During this time about fifteen hundred victims z 
were sacrificed at Athens, But now clouds began to gather 


on the horizon. It has been seen that several Athenians had 
saved their lives by flight. These fugitives, the most prom- 
-inent of whom was Thrasybulus, found refuge both at 
Thebes and Megara. These cities were dissatisfied with the 


haughty and unjust constitution of Lysander and of Sparta, — 


and disobeyed the decree which required the fugitives to be 
at once surrendered to the Thirty, under a penalty of five 
talents. 'Thrasybulus and his party, availing themselves of 
the protection which they obtained in these neighboring cit- 


* This was done according to the playful convivial practice called the 
kotlabus, which was supposed to furnish an omen by the sound of wine-drops 
thrown into a metallic vessel, and after which the person who had just drunk 
handed the goblet to the guest whose turn came next, 
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ies, and especially at Thebes, suddenly seized Phyle, a fron- 


_tier fortress in the mountains north of Attica, lying on the 


direct road between Athens and Thebes. Thrasybulus had 
at first only seventy men, and hence the tyrants did not at 
once employ active measures to oppose him, But this small 


_ body was reénforced by fresh accessions of exiles, and in 


the spring of 403 B. c. routed the army sent against them, 
and became masters of the Peireus. Kritias, at the head of 
a large army, attacked Thrasybulus vigorously, but he was 
slain, and his army dispersed. As soon as Kritias fell, the 
Thirty lost all their courage. On the following day they 
came humbled and dejected into the senate, which was thinly 
attended. The body of the three thousand was also in dis- 
cord and mutiny. A great meeting was held by them, and 
it was determined to depose the Thirty and to constitute a 
fresh oligarchy of Ten, one from each tribe. The deposed 
tyrants retired to Eleusis, as they no longer deemed them- 
selves safe at Athens. 

Hostilities continued against those in the Peirzus even 


after the election of the new board of Ten. The Thirty in 


Eleusis also did not cease to hope for the recovery of their 
power. Now, since Thrasybulus was daily increasing his 
forces, both the Ten and the Thirty sent ambassadors to 
Sparta, seeking aid. The Spartans not only lent the oli- 


garchs one bundred talents, but at the same time resolved . 


to besiege Athens by land and sea; and to this end they 
dispatched Lysander with an army, and his brother Libys 
with a fleet. The destruction of the Athenians at the Pei- 
rus seemed inevitable. But the incapability of Sparta for 
the exercise of her supremacy was now conclusively proved. 
The Beotians and Corinthians refused to join the army, 
alleging that the Athenians had abided by the treaty. In 
Sparta itself a faction arose. The oligarchy of that city, 
fearing the daily increasing influence of Lysander, and not 


~ wishing that he should acquire new honors and glory by a 


” 
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second seizure of Athens, sent after him Pausanias, one of 
their kings, with an army into Attica. The latter hastened to — 
come to terms with the opponents of Lysander, and accord- 
ingly peace was reéstablished in September, 403 3. c. The 
democratical government was restored by Thrasybulus, Eleu- 
sis was recovered, amnesty to all exiles was declared, and a 
decree was issued that no man should be molested for past 
acts, except the Thirty, the Eleven, and the Ten who had 
governed in the Peireus. Thus this execrable tyranny came 
to an end. : 

The government of the Thirty, not satisfied with pursu- 
ing its political opponents, was most hostile to all learned 
men, prohibiting by strict orders all higher education at 
Athens. The only prominent man who escaped the force of 
this decree was Sokrates, who, although he did not depart 
from the city and did not cease openly to condemn its acts, 
yet suffered nothing. Was it because Kritias, who was his’ 
pupil, retained some sympathy toward him? Was it be- 
cause his punishment was simply delayed? It is certain 
that he was not molested, and still more wonderful that, 
while he had escaped danger under the Thirty, he should be 
killed by the restored democracy. 


Sokrates. 


_ Sokrates, the most practical philosopher of antiquity, was 
born in 469 8, c. His family, although not absolutely poor, 
was humble and unimportant. But we are told that he 
was of genuine Attic breed, belonging to the ancient gens 
Deedalide, which took its name from the mythical artist 


Dedalus as progenitor. Sokrates did not occupy himself, 


like his predecessors and successors, with metaphysical ques- . 
tions or speculations concerning the beginning of the uni- 
verse. He believed that the gods did not allow to men — 
the discovery of these secrets, and that the only true philos: ~ 
ophy consisted in esteeming, seeking, and ascertaining the 
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- social duties and rights. He examined the moral and po- 
litical phenomena comprising (as he was fond of saying) 
“all the good and evil which has befallen you and your 
home.” He continued to discuss human* affairs, inves- 
tigating such questions as these: What is piety? What 
is impiety ? What is honorable or base? What is the 
just and the unjust? What is wisdom, madness, courage, 
or cowardice? What is a city? What is the character 
befitting a citizen? What is the character essential for the 
exercise of authority? ‘Men who knew these matters,” 
says Xenophon, “he accounted good and honorable ; men 
who were ignorant of them he assimilated to slaves.” He 
_ reached by his wonderful dialectic art the most moral and 
the wisest conclusions, and continued throughout his life 
to hold inviolably to the principles which he taught, by 
being self-abstaining. His physical constitution was, to an 
extraordinary degree, healthy, robust, and enduring. We 
are told that “he went barefoot in all seasons of the year, 
even during the winter campaign at Potidza, under the se- 
vere frosts of Thrace ; and the same homely clothing sufficed 


-. to him for winter as well as for summer.” 


Sokrates not only served bravely as a hoplite, but also 
risked his life in behalf of law and justice during the trial 
of the generals for the events at Arginusz, and in his opposi- 
tion to the execrable tyranny of the Thirty. What, there- 
fore, moved the wrath of the restored democracy against 
him? It-was charged that he did not respect the gods of 
the city; yet it is certain that he always fulfilled his reli- 
gious duties. He was accused of introducing new gods. It 
is true that he declared himself prompted and controlled by 
some divine voice which he called his demon; but this 


* Sokrates sought to confine the studies of his hearers to hwman matters 
as distinguished from divine. Within the pale of human things came all 
knowledge excepting astronomy and physics, which belonged to things di- 
- vine. 
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demon,.which was only the inspiration of his genius, could © 
not seriously be regarded as a new divinity. He was accused — 
of corrupting the youth, and as evidence his enemies men- 
tioned two of his worst pupils, Alkibiades and Kritias ; but 

no teacher was ever condemned for not making all his pupils | 
good and virtuous citizens. The envy of the Sophists (who, 
instead of condemning like Sokrates the passions of their © 
hearers, flattered them), and the common belief that Sokrates 
was not the friend of absolute democracy, contributed to his 
conviction. But perhaps the principal reason was, that the 
dialectic and searching system of Sokrates, though limited by 
him to human questions only, was finally applied by his hear- 
ers to higher questions concerning the creation of the uni- 
verse, and tended to undermine the foundations of the pre- 
vailing religion. The misfortune of ancient society was, that 
the popular religion was never to be the subject of any phil- 
osophical debate ; either philosophy must be left to destroy 
the religion, or society, striving for the conservation of the 
latter, must limit as much as possible free philosophical re- 
search. Hence we see the most intelligent and most liberal 
of the Hellenic tribes continually persecuting, for religious 
reasons, the prominent philosophers. 

The condemnation of Sokrates took place in 399 B. o. 
The old philosopher died bravely and undisturbed, retract- 
ing not one of his principles ; and he has been justly regard- _ 
ed in all centuries as one of the greatest martyrs of truth. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CYRUS AND THE TEN THOUSAND, 


The Expedition of Cyrus the Younger. 


EIGHTEEN months had hardly elapsed (from April, 404, 
to September, 403 B. ©.) since Sparta had triumphantly im- 
posed her hegemony upon all Hellas, when already this su- 
premacy had received two severe blows. The Corinthians 
and the Thebans, the most powerful of her allies, had refused 
to obey Lysander ; and the greatest of their captured cities, 
Athens, was freed from the oligarchical system which Lysan- 
der had imposed. After the restoration of democracy, it is 
true, Athens remained under the control of Sparta; but it 
was evident that her allegiance was wavering, and that the 
domination of the Lacedzmonians could with difficulty be 
maintained in this new state of affairs. But not long after 
Sparta received a third wound. Her greatest advantage 
was that she had no opponent capable of uniting all the dis- 
satisfied. About this time, however, she entered into hostile 
relations with the Persians, and the latter, availing them- 
selves of the daily increasing indignation of the Greeks, 
' finally caused her overthrow. 

In 404 3. c. Darius II, king of Persia, died. His wife 
Parysatis, a bold, capable, and intriguing woman, greatly 
preferred Cyrus to his elder brother Artaxerxes. It has al- 
ready been related that Cyrus—who was appointed during 
the last years of the Peloponnesian war satrap of the western 
coasts of Asia Minor—by his faithful adherence to the Spar- 
tans, contributed much to their success. Darius died with- 
out complying with the request of Parysatis that he should 
declare in favor of Cyrus as his successor. Accordingly, Ar- 


taxerxes II, surnamed Mnemon, was proclaimed king. But 
18 
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Cyrus, who seems to have calculated from the first upon sue: 
ceeding to the Persian crown at the death of his father, did 
not now abandon his claim. He rested it on the principle, 
often followed by the Persians, that the son born during the 
actual reign of the father was preferred to the one born prior 
to that event. Moreover, he was the favorite son of Queen 
Parysatis, and especially trusted in the assistance of his an- 
cient allies the Lacedzemonians. 'To insure success, he con- 
cealed his ambitious projects till after he had gathered a 
sufficient force in his satrapy. 

His schemes, though carefully formed, did not escape the 
penetration of Alkibiades, who shortly after the catastrophe 
at Adgospotami had sought shelter in the satrapy of Pharna- 
bazus in Phrygia, thinking himself no longer safe from Lace- 
deemonian persecution in his fort on the Thracian Chersonese. 
Alkibiades communicated his suspicions to Pharnabazus, and 
even wished to hasten to Artaxerxes at Susa, in order to gain 
favor by revealing the projects of Cyrus to him, and thus 
becoming the instrument of defeating them. But he had not 
the opportunity to do so. The restless character, enterprise, 
capacity, and daring of Alkibiades never ceased to alarm his 
enemies, and Sparta finally demanded from Pharnabazus that 
he should be put to death. The Persian satrap, though 
united to him by the ties of hospitality, yet did not dare to 
offend the Lacedzmonians; and he dispatched his brother 
Mageeus with a band of ruffians to assassinate Alkibiades in 
the Phrygian village where he was residing. These men, 
afraid to enter his house, surrounded it and set it on fire. - 
Alkibiades, wrapping his robe about his left hand to serve 
as a shield, and taking his sword in his right, sallied through 
the fire and rushed upon his assailants. At sight of him, 
says Plutarch, the barbarians dispersed, not one of them 
daring to wait for him, or to encounter him hand to hand ; 
but, standing at a distance, they pierced him with their darts 
and arrows. Timandra, a female companion with whom he 
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lived, wrapped the body in her own robes, and buried it as 
decently and honorably as her circumstances would allow. 
Alkibiades died in a manner worthy of his life. Having 
been guilty of so many treasons throughout his career, he 
was finally murdered by the treachery of his last friend and 
protector. 

In the mean time Cyrus continued his preparations. Kle- 
archus, a Lacedemonian harmost at Byzantium, presented 
himself to him as an exile, and contributed much to the 
speedy collection of an army. The restoration of peace in 
Hellas left idle many daring men who had acquired military 
tastes and habits ; hence competent recruits for a well-paid 
service like that of Cyrus were now unusually abundant. 
The anomalous condition of many cities in Asia furnished 
both Cyrus and Klearchus a sufficient pretext for collecting 
and maintaining troops. Hence, at the beginning of 401 B. c., 
having brought together all his garrisons at Sardis, he started 
with the object, as understood by every one except himself 
and Klearchus, of conquering and rooting out the Pisidian 
marauders. He marched to Ikonion and Tarsus, and thence 
to Issus, where he was joined by a fleet of thirty-five Lacede- 
monian triremes, bringing a reénforcement of seven hundred 
hoplites, under the command of the Lacedemonian Cheiriso- 
phus, said to have been dispatched by the Spartan ephors, 
who finally decided to aid Cyrus in his undertaking, hoping 
in case of his success to gain many advantages. This Hel- 
lenic fleet, together with an Egyptian fleet of twenty-five 
triremes, prevented the satraps of Kilikia and Syria from 
offering any resistance to the expedition of Cyrus. 

Cyrus was allowed to traverse all the immense space from 
Tonia to the heart of Asia, and to pass through many defensi- 
ble positions, without having yet struck a blow. He finally 
reached the Euphrates, and, after crossing that river, came 
to a plain called Kunaxa, where Artaxerxes awaited him. 
The king, learning what was going on, had prepared an army 
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which is said to have exceeded a hundred myriads (one mil- 
lion) in number. To oppose this immense multitude Cyrus 
had 10,400 hoplites and 2,500 peltasts—in all, 12,900 Greeks, 
from Laconia, Arcadia, Athens, and Thessaly—and about 
100,000 Asiatics. A battle was fought in September, 401 
B. c., at Kunaxa, in which Cyrus was killed, and his Asiatic 
troops were routed. The Greeks alone were victorious in the 
position in which they were drawn up, and then, rejecting 
the demand of the king to surrender their arms, they de- 
cided to return home, thus preserving their arms and their 
honor. This is the memorable retreat of the Ten Thousand 
which the historian Xenophon, who took part in it, described 
in his work, “The Anabasis of Cyrus.” 


Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 


The Greeks did not return by the way they came, but 
marched through Mesopotamia, Media, and Armenia, toward 
the southern coasts of the Euxine, hoping thence to reach 
Thrace. The Persians, not daring to fight them, pretended 
to be willing to facilitate their march, until, having drawn 
Klearchus and four other generals to their camp, they be- 
headed them after a short imprisonment. They hoped that 
the army, thus deprived of its commanders, would despair 
and surrender, or at least disperse. But they did not know 
of what noble elements the Hellenic army was composed. 
The soldiers were astounded, but only for a moment. They 
soon after assembled, and chose other generals, among whom 
was Xenophon, who until then had followed the army as - 
a simple volunteer. He now assumed the real command, 
although the Spartan Cheirisophus was nominal leader. Xen- 
ophon succeeded by wonderful patience, and by military tac- 
tics adapted to the circumstances and countries, in leading 
the Greeks in the course of four months to Trapezus, in the 
midst of a bitter winter, through wild, uninhabited, and 
snow-covered countries, among hostile nations, and threat- 
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ened by constant plots and treasons of the agents of the 
Persian government, without a geographical chart, without 
machines for the construction of bridges—in a word, without 
any aid such as modern armies have. The deep religious 
sentiment by which the Hellenic army was inspired is espe- 
cially worthy of notice. That sentiment was one of its 
strongest supports amid trying circumstances. From Tra- 
pezus it became necessary to march through Bithynia before 
reaching Thrace, where the Greeks finally arrived only after 
the lapse of four more months. During this march from the 
coasts of Asia Minor to Kunaxa, and from Kunaxa to Tra- 
pezus, and from Trapezus to Thrace, this army lost one half 
of its original force. 

Xenophon, three years after his return to Hellas, was 
again in military service under the Lacedemonian king Age- 
silaus, in the expedition which the latter undertook against 
the Persians. But during the two years after this latter 
event, Athens became a party to the war against Sparta, 
and, since Xenophon continued to serve as commander of the 
Cyreians in the army of Agesilaus, the Athenians passed 
upon him sentence of banishment. Having thus become 
an exile, he established himself on an estate not far from 
Olympia in the Peloponnesus, which he either bought or re- 
ceived from the Spartans as a present. In this place, as well 
as in Corinth, where he afterward lived, and where in 355 B. c. 
he died at the age of ninety-two, he composed most of his 
writings. But his name was immortalized by his command 
in the retreat of the Ten Thousand—a march ever wonder- 
ful in the history of the military art. A small number of 
men, in the depths of Asia, surrounded by hostile myriads, 
with no hope of assistance and suddenly deprived of their 
commanders, nevertheless succeed, though for nearly eight 
months constantly marching and fighting, in returning home 
with their arms in their hands. What an astonishing sight ! 
What is the retreat of the French from Russia, which finally 
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ended in their utter ruin, compared to this Hellenic achieve- 
ment ? or what was wanting to that nation which had such 
soldiers, in order to have the material rule of the world, over 
which for so long a time it had held intellectual supremacy ? 
Ah! what was wanting? What they lacked was thus ex- 
pressed by Aristotle : “The race of the Hellenes is free and 
well governed, and capable of ruling over all, if only under 
one government.” In other words, there was lacking political 
union, without which the most wonderful advantages in the 
political life of a nation become abortive. This political 
union the ancient Hellenes did not cease to pursue, but they 
were destined never to accomplish it during the first period 
of their history, either under the supremacy of the Atheni- 
ans, of Sparta, or of the Thebans. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


EARLY DECLINE OF THE SPARTAN RULE, 


Causes of Weakness. 


TuE supremacy of Sparta, as we have seen, began to de- 
cline shortly after its establishment, through the disaffection 
of the Corinthians, Megarians, and Thebans, and by the 
abolition of the oligarchy at Athens. Soon after, by reason 
of the assistance given to Cyrus, she drew upon herself 
another dangerous enemy. But these were not the only 
causes of her decline. About 400 3. c. this hegemony pre- 
served its power complete. All the islands and many coasts 
on the Agean paid tribute to it, and were occupied by its 
garrisons. During this time Sparta imposed her will as ab- 
solute mistress on the Eleians. The latter in the Pelopon- 
nesian war had often acted against her interests, and to 
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punish them she sent an embassy requiring the Eleians to 
make good the unpaid arrears of the quota assessed upon 
them for the cost of the war against Athens; and further, 
to relinquish their authority overtheir dependent townships, 
or Perieki, leaving the latter autonomous. The Eleians re- 
fused to obey, alleging that their dependent cities were held 
by the right of conquest. Upon this King Agis ruthlessly 
ravaged their land (a productive country under flourishing 
cultivation), and compelled them to destroy: their walls, sur- 
render their war-vessels, and give up every claim of rule over 
adjacent cities. 

Sparta, availing herself of this triumph, forced the re- 
mainder of her ancient enemies, the Messenians, who, by the 
protection formerly granted by the Athenians, had sought 
refuge at Naupaktus and Kephallenia, to depart from the 
neighborhood of the Peloponnesus, and to take shelter, some 
in Sicily, others at Kyrene. _ 

But while externally Sparta seemed all-powerful, she was 
internally preyed upon by an evil destined to destroy that 
once powerful frame. Her extended sway was antagonistic 
to her ancient constitution. Compare the state of the city 
during the beginning of the Peloponnesian war with that 
at its end. During the former epoch Sparta had not one 
tribute-paying subject, no common treasury, nor any regular 
revenue from her citizens ; while during the second not only 
did Lysander surrender to her a great amount of gold and 
silver, but she regularly collected a heavy tribute from the 
subject states. During the year 432 B. c. she was slow in her 
resolutions, and especially averse to any remote expedition. 
In 404 and thereafter she became aggressive, and eager not 
only to subdue neighboring powers, but also to undertake 
wars with distant enemies, with a view to territorial aggran- 
dizement. Up to 432 she preserved her ancestral customs, 
diligently avoiding every association, not only with foreign- 
ers, but also with other Greeks. But at the end of the war 
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her foreign relations reached such a magnitude that they 
formed the principal business of her magistrates. Hence 
the gathering of strangers at Sparta and the emigration of 
Spartans to other countries became constant and inevitable, 
and the Lycurgan legislation was neglected. This change 
necessarily produced various evils. It brought into the man- 
agement of affairs men whose love of command was foreign 
to the ancient constitution, limited to a few the exercise of 
political rights, engendered violent animosities in the pursuit 
of office, and corrupted the basis of Spartan power, the Ly- 
curgan obedience. 


Intrigues of Lysander. 


Lysander, the most competent and powerful man brought 
out by the hegemony of Sparta, had recently lost much of 
his influence through the ephors and kings, but he did not 
lay aside his aspirations and pretensions. From all parts of 
Hellas voices were heard urging him to assume the highest 
office in his country ; while at Samos pans were sung in his 
honor, poets were writing his encomiums, and the Sophist 
Kleon of Halikarnassus wrote a discourse proving that 
Lysander had well earned the regal dignity, that genius 
ought to prevail over legitimate descent, and that the crown 
ought to be offered to the most worthy among the Hera- 
kleids. Lysander therefore began seriously to foster the idea 
of breaking the succession of the two regal families, and 
opening for himself a door to reach the crown. He en- 
deavored to obtain from Delphi, Dodona, and Zeus Ammon 
in Libya, oracles favorable to his plans. But none of these 
oracles could be induced to render a decision repealing the 
established law of succession to the Spartan throne. Find- 
ing his schemes thus thwarted, he was compelled to resort to 
stratagem. 

At the end of the Peloponnesian war the two kings of 
Sparta were Agis, son of Archidamus (426-399), and Pau- 
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‘sanias, son of Pleistoanax (408-394). Agis died about a 
year after his expedition against Elis, leaving by his wife 
Timea a son, Leotychides, but about whose legitimacy many 
doubts existed. Advantage was taken of these doubts by 
Agesilaus, the younger brother of Agis, who was powerfully 
seconded by Lysander. The latter made the mistake of sup- 
posing Agesilaus to be of a disposition particularly gentle 
and manageable. They planned to exclude Leotychides and 
give the throne to Agesilaus. Lysander now believed that, 
since through him Agesilaus had become king, he himself 
must sooner or later reach the crown. 


Agesilaus LT. 


Agesilaus was then at the mature age of forty. Having 
nothing to expect but a private station, he had trained himself 
strictly in Spartan diet and obedience. He was simple in his 
manners and kind to his fellow citizens. “ Agesilaus,” says 
Plutarch, “was singular in this, that before he came to gov- 
ern he had learned to obey.” He was short of stature, feeble, 
and lame. These defects caused Lysander to suppose that, 
in case he should succeed in settling the crown upon him, he 
himself might eventually rule in his stead and thus satiate 
his inordinate ambition. But he was grievously disap- 
pointed. As soon as Agesilaus became king, he proved him- 
self one of the strongest men of ancient Hellas—an excel- 
lent general, strictly and inflexibly just, rigidly respecting 
“money transactions.” Agesilaus certainly had faults, but 
even these served to display more prominently the noble 
nature of the man. “In his conduct with respect to the 
other citizens,” says Plutarch, “he behaved better as an 
enemy than as a friend. If he was severe toward his ene- 
mies, he was not unjustly so; his friends he countenanced 
even in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies performed 
anything extraordinary, he was not ashamed to take honor- 
able notice of it ; his friends he could not correct when they 
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did amiss. There is still extant a short letter of his to Hy- 
drieus the Karian, which is a proof of what we have said : 
‘If Nikias is innocent, acquit him; if he is not innocent, 
acquit him on my account; at any rate, be sure to acquit 
him.’” 

But what is especially to be admired in Agesilaus is his 
Panhellenic spirit, which he displayed so eminently during 
the first part of his reign. This characteristic is the more 
surprising, since the education of Sparta was little calculated 
to produce or to foster such a spirit. Let us not forget 
that Simonides is said to have called that famed city the 
“man-subduing ” Sparta, because it was the chief tendency 
of her discipline not only to make the citizens obedient and 
submissive to the laws, but also to crush out every vestige of 
Panhellenic sentiment. In fine, Agesilaus possessed all the 
advantages of Lysander, with none of his vices ; all the emi- 
nent qualities of Kallikratidas, while he was at the same 
time a far greater general than either of the two. The war 
in which Sparta was now engaged opened for him a broad 
and splendid career. In this Lysander doubtless hoped to 
become all-powerful, but failed. Before we enter upon this, 
however, we must take note of an internal revolution which 
placed Sparta in extreme peril. 


Conspiracy of Kinadon. 


A year had not yet passed since Agesilaus II began to 
rule, when an informer came before the ephors, communicat- 
ing the secret that a terrible plot was preparing against the 
constitution, organized by a citizen named Kinadon. 

Kinadon was a young man of resolute character, but not 
one of that select number called “ Equals” or “ Peers.” He 
exercised his political rights through the liberality of a rich 
man, and, on account of his great military skill, strength, 
and courage, was enrolled among the Spartan militia ; but he 
‘was excluded from the honors and distinctions of the state, 
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which were reserved for the peers. Kinadon, therefore, like 
all Spartans who had imbibed from the Lycurgan discipline 
that sense of personal character and that contempt of privi- 
lege which its theory as well as its practice suggested, 
deemed his natural rights denied him, and plotted to destroy 
that body by a rising of the inferior classes. After the 
ephors had by due examination ascertained the truth of the 
information, they arrested Kinadon, put him to the torture, 
and forced from his lips the names of his accomplices, among 
whom was the soothsayer Tisamenus. They asked Kinadon, 
among other questions, what was his purpose in setting on 
foot the conspiracy ; to which he gave the Laconic answer, 
“JT wanted to be inferior to no man at Sparta.”* His pun- 
ishment was not long deferred. He was manacled, with a 
clog round his neck to which his hands were made fast, and 
in this condition was led about the city, with men lashing 
and goading him during his progress. His accomplices were 
treated in like manner, and at length all were executed.t 

Thus was Sparta freed from this danger. But if the oli- 
garchy succeeded in defeating their opponents, Sparta could 
not escape the consequences of her own sins, and especially 
of the neglect of the Lycurgan laws and of her entanglement 
with the Persians. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WAR AGAINST THE PERSIANS, 


Thimbron and Derkyllidas. 


Arter the battle of Kunaxa, Artaxerxes, wishing to re- 
ward Tissaphernes for the services which the latter had ren- 
dered him during the expedition of Cyrus, gave him the 


* Mydevds Array elvar év Aaredalyovt. 
+ Xenophon, “ Hellenika,” iii, 3, 11. 
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countries over which Cyrus had formerly ruled ; and this 
satrap now decided to punish the Hellenic cities in Asia 
Minor for the assistance given to Cyrus. These cities sent 
to Sparta, as the great imperial power of Hellas, to entreat 
her protection against the impending danger, and the Spar- 
tan ephors at once dispatched to them Thimbron (400 B. c.), 
with a force of two thousand Neodamodes (or Helots who 
had been enfranchised) and four thousand Peloponnesian 
heavy-armed, accompanied by three hundred Athenian horse- 
men. 

Sparta undertook this war, not so much for the liberty of 
the Greeks in Asia, as because she had broken the peace by 
lending aid to Cyrus, and was afraid lest Tissaphernes, after 
securing his power in Asia, might attack the islands and 
coasts under the hegemony of Sparta. Moreover, the fame 
of the ten thousand Greeks had become diffused throughout 
Hellas, inspiring signal contempt for the military efficiency 
of Persia, and hopes for the overthrow of the Persian des- 
potism. 

The Cyreians also had joined Thimbron, so that the army 
was considerably reénforced by a strong body of veteran 
warriors. But that commander achieved nothing worthy of 
so large an army. Derkyllidas was dispatched in the winter 
of 399-398 to supersede him, and on his return to Sparta 
Thimbron was fined and banished. Derkyllidas was a man 
of so great cunning and resources as to have acquired the sur- 
name of Sisyphus,” after the reputed king of Corinth. He 
had been harmost at Abydos during the naval command of Ly- 
sander, who condemned him, on the complaint of Pharnabazus, 
“to stand in public with his shield on his arm—which seems 
to have been considered as a disgrace to the best of the 
Lacedemonians; for it is a punishment for disorder.” + Hav- 

* Homer says in the Iliad concerning Sisyphus: ‘O képdioros yéver” 
avdpav. 

+ Thy domlda exwy, 8 Sore? enrts elvat Tots crovdalois Aaxedatuovlwy* &ra- 
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ing never forgiven Pharnabazus for thus dishonoring him, 
he availed himself of a strife between that satrap and Tis- 
saphernes to make a truce with the latter, and conduct his 
army, eight thousand strong, into the territory of the for- 
mer, known as Afolis. Within a few days, in the spring of 
398, he became master of Larissa and eight other cities, which 
he declared “autonomous and free from the rule of Pharna- 
bazus.” 

The ephors were so much pleased with these achieve- 
ments that they prolonged the command of Derkyllidas for 
another year. Now, since the temporary truce with Tissa- 
phernes had ended, and the Hellenic cities had sent envoys 
to Sparta entreating protection against that satrap, Derkyl- 
lidas was directed by the ephors to march into Karia and 
attack Tissaphernes. Hereupon Pharnabazus and Tissa- 
phernes united their forces, fully determined to drive their 
common enemy from Asia. These satraps at the head of 
their combined army came suddenly face to face with Der- 
kyllidas on the plain of the Meander. He was marching in 
disorder, not expecting the enemy ; so that, had they fallen 
upon him, they would have gained an easy victory. But 
Tissaphernes was afraid of the Cyreians, whose daring deeds 
he well remembered ; and, deceived also by the stratagem 
by which Derkyllidas concealed the confusion of his army, 
he avoided battle, and sent forward heralds to demand a 
conference. The conference ended in nothing. Derkyllidas 
demanded the complete autonomy of the Hellenic cities in 
Asia Minor, while the two satraps insisted that the Lacede- 
monian army should be withdrawn from Asia, and the Lace- 
dzmonian harmosts from all Greco-Asiatic cities. An ar- 
mistice was, however, concluded, to allow time for conference 
with the authorities at Sparta. 
tlas ydp Cnutwpa éorw. It was a stain («nAls) probably because an officer of 
rank always had his shield carried for him by an attendant, except in the 
actual encounter of battle. 
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Agesilaus in Asia. 


When this news reached Sparta, Agesilaus, by the ad- 
vice of Lysander, declared himself ready to undertake the 
war against the Persians, on condition that they would give 
him thirty Spartan peers for his officers and councilors, a 
select body of two thousand newly enfranchised Helots, and 
six thousand of the allies. All this was readily decreed, and 
Lysander, who was the leader of the thirty Spartans who 
constituted a sort of council of officers, hoped by his preés- 
tablished influence over Agesilaus to have his own way in 
everything, and, in fact, the real command, although with- 
out the name. 

The expedition of Agesilaus, though apparently a con- 
tinuation of the expeditions of Thimbron and Derkyllidas, 
assumed a different aspect by reason of the rank and charac- 
ter of the man. Sparta had undertaken the war ostensibly 
in order to free the Hellenic cities in Asia Minor from Per- 
sian despotism; but Agesilaus conceived a much greater pro- 
ject—the complete abolition of the Persian empire. Hence 
he may be considered the real precursor of Philip and Alex- 
ander. Everything seemed to inspire him with that lofty 
plan. The kings of Sparta, whenever they had command of 
the forces of Hellas, always considered themselves to have 
inherited the scepter of Agamemnon and Orestes; and Agesi- 
laus especially likened his expedition to a new Trojan war— 
an effort of united Hellas to punish those constant Asiatic 
enemies of the Hellenic name. For this reason he was de- 
sirous of sailing from Aulis in Beotia to Asia, as did for- 
merly the heroes against Troy. His ambition, as well as the 
sleepless longing for power of Lysander, contributed to this 
aspect of affairs, as did also the common belief which pre- 
vailed after the return of the Ten Thousand that the Persian 
empire was unable to oppose the Hellenic battalions, provided 
they were commanded by a competent general. 
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Tt is true that the aggressive policy of Sparta was ill 
suited to produce that harmony in Hellas indispensable to 
success in so great a work ; and this dissension was manifest 
from the very first, when the Athenians, Corinthians, and 
Thebans refused to take part in the undertaking. Sparta 
also received, shortly before the departure of the king, other 
serious news. The Athenian admiral Konon, who had es- 
caped with nine triremes from the defeat of gospotami, 
had remained for the last seven years under the protection 
of Evagoras, prince of Salamis in Kyprus. But that active 
Athenian did not cease even then to benefit his country. 
Sustained by Pharnabazus and Evagoras, as well as by 
the Greek physician Ktesias, who seems to have had con- 
siderable influence with Queen Parysatis, orders and funds 
were obtained to equip in Phenicia and Kilikia a numerous 
fleet under the command of Konon. At the same time, 
taking as many triremes as he had found ready (about forty 
in number), he sailed along the southern coast of Asia 
Minor from Kilikia to Kaunus, making preparations for the 
war. 

Agesilaus, hoping by his exploits in Asia to check the 
growth of the hostile elements, hastened to Ephesus early 
in 396. He reached Asia while the truce was still in exist- 
ence. On being asked by Tissaphernes why he had come, 
he repeated the answer of Derkyllidas, “To free the Greeks 
in Asia.” Tissaphernes proposed that the armistice should 
be prolonged to enable him to submit the affair to the Per- 
sian court, adding that he hoped for a successful termina- 
tion. Thereupon a new armistice of three months was con- 
cluded. 

While the army remained idle in Ephesus, Lysander be- 
gan his intrigues, and, as Plutarch affirms, his power and 
interest appeared in a very. obnoxious light. The respect 
which the Asiatic Greeks entertained for him was great, as 
was also the belief that he had granted the crown to Agesi- 
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laus, whose character no one yet knew; and they all came 
to regard the victor of A’gospotami as the real leader of 
the undertaking. Hence numerous ancient followers of his 
hastened to Ephesus to welcome him and submit various re- 
quests. “The gates of that minister,” says Plutarch, “‘ were 
continually crowded, and all applications were made to him ; 
as if Agesilaus were simply a private citizen, and Lysander 
were the king. This enraged the thirty councilors whom 
their president never consulted, so that they appeared rather 
as his ministers than as councilors to the king. It also 
enraged Agesilaus himself, who suddenly revealed a royal 
power of command which no one had ever suspected in the 
‘lame king,’ and began systematically to reject the petitions 
of all who appeared to apply to him through the influence 
of that minister. He also opposed the counsels of Lysander, 
and pursued measures different from those for which he was 
most earnest. Lysander, seeing all his hopes frustrated, was 
forced to acknowledge to his friends that they must pay 
their court to the king, and to those who had greater influ- 
ence with him than himself. Unable to bear the humiliation 
into which he had fallen, he begged the king that he might 
be sent on some mission, promising to serve faithfully in 
whatever duty he might be employed. Agesilaus appointed 
him his lieutenant in the Hellespont, where he rendered the 
king a great service by persuading Spithridates, a Persian, 
in the province of Pharnabazus, to come over to the Greeks, 
with a considerable treasure and two hundred horse.” 

In the mean time Tissaphernes, thinking his strength 
sufficiently increased by additional reénforcements received 
since the conclusion of the armistice, demanded the immedi- 
ate departure of Agesilaus from Asia, threatening attack if 
such departure were delayed. The king, for an answer, 
ordered the army to march to the south and cross the Mex- 
ander, ostensibly to attack Tissaphernes in Karia, where he 
usually resided. Having put the enemy on this false scent, 
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he suddenly turned short and entered Phrygia, captured 
many cities, collected abundant provisions, and made him- 
self master of immense treasures. On this occasion he dis- 
played his great consideration for his friends. While he 
himself was indifferent to money, he was not the less anxious 
to enrich his friends, and would sometimes connive at un- 
warrantable modes of acquisition for their benefit. Many 
times, however, he also showed his philanthropy, command- 
ing his troops not to ill-treat the captives—“ For these,” he 
said, “are the men whom you fight with” ; and then, point- 
ing to the rich spoils, he added, ‘‘'These are the things you 
fight for.” 

Agesilaus passed the winter of 396-395 at Ephesus, dur- 
ing which time he busied himself in the training of his army 
and in the formation of an excellent cavalry force, which he 
understood would be absolutely necessary to oppose that of 
the Persians. 

When the season called him into the field, Agesilaus 
declared that Sardis was his object. But Tissaphernes, con- 
struing this proclamation as a feint (because he had been 
imposed upon before), concluded that the real march would 
be directed against Karia, and accordingly disposed his cav- 
alry in the plain of the Meander, while he concentrated his 
infantry on the south, almost within the limits of Karia 
itself. But Plutarch quaintly remarks: “In this (his proc- 
lamation) he did not deceive Tissaphernes. That general 
deceived himself.” The king marched straight to Sardis, and, 
finding that place destitute of defenders, plundered the coun- 
try without any obstacle for three days. On the fourth day 
the cavalry of Tissaphernes made its appearance. A battle 
was fought, during which Agesilaus, by a masterly union of 
his cavalry and infantry, put the enemy to flight, many of 
whom were drowned in the river Paktolus. Their camp was 
also taken with a valuable booty. The great king (Arta- 
xerxes), learning that Tissaphernes had shown himself so in- 
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capable, sent down an order for his deposition and death. 
Tithraustes, the bearer of this order, seized him by strata- 
gem while he was in the bath, and caused him to be be- 
headed. 

Tithraustes played his part much better than his prede- 
cessor. He endeavored by a lavish expenditure of money 
to foster the constantly increasing displeasure of the Greeks 
in Hellas against Sparta ; and at the same time he informed 
Agesilaus that the faithless Tissaphernes was the cause of 
the war ; that he was punished by his master ; that the king 
was ready to recognize the autonomy of the Hellenic cities 
in Asia, on payment only of the tribute which from the ear- 
liest times they had rendered ; and that consequently he 
called upon Agesilaus to evacuate Asia. Agesilaus an- 
swered that his country was the sole arbitress of peace. In 
the interim he was prevailed upon by Tithraustes to con- 
clude an armistice of six months, and to move out of his 
satrapy into that of Pharnabazus, receiving from Tithraus- 
tes thirty talents to defray the expenses of his march. This, 
among other things, showed the exhausted condition of the 
Persian empire, when its generals and governors acted to- © 
ward each other as enemies and not as servants of the same 
political interests. 

During the autumn of 395 Agesilaus entered Phrygia, 
which was subject to Pharnabazus, and in a short time cap- 
tured the whole army of that satrap, with very rich booty. 
Agesilaus finally yielded to the entreaties of Pharnabazus, 
quitted his satrapy, and encamped near the temple of Arte- 
mis at Astyra, in the plain of Thebe. He occupied himself 
with enlarging his army, and laying his plans to penetrate 
into Asia during the coming autumn. Among his many 
thousand soldiers, as Plutarch says, there was scarce one 
who had a worse or a harder bed than he. He was so forti- 
fied against heat and cold that none was so well prepared as 
himself for all changes of weather or climate. The Greeks 
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in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle than when the 
Persian governors and generals, who had been inordinately 
elated with power and rolling in riches and luxury, humbly 
submitted and paid their court to a man in a coarse cloak, 
and, upon one brief word, conformed to his wishes. Many 
thought this line of Timotheus applicable on this subject : 
“ Mars is the god ; and Hellas reveres no Goxp.” 

His plans were now all laid for penetrating farther into 
the interior, when suddenly he was urgently recalled by 
Sparta. A dangerous revolution had broken out in Hellas. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BQOTIAN AND CORINTHIAN WARS. 


General Revolt from Spartan Rute. 


TiTHRAUSTES had no sooner concluded the armistice of 
six months than he sent the Rhodian Timokrates with fifty 
talents into Hellas, to still further inflame the existing ill 
feelings toward Sparta, and if possible excite a war against 
her. Timokrates did not find many difficulties in the execu- 
tion of his mission, because, as has been often stated, the 
haughty and aggressive conduct of Sparta had long since 
excited indignation in many quarters. Corinth and Thebes 
had not fought against the supremacy of Athens in order 
finally to succumb to the Spartan rule. Argos was content 
in its neutrality, but was always dissatisfied with the Spar- 
tan dominion. Athens, at first oppressed, not long after re- 
covered her ancient constitution, and refused to obey blindly 
the demands of the new hegemony. She even hoped for some 
amelioration of her fortunes from the reported activity of 
Konon, who in the mean while had succeeded in causing the 
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Rhodians to revolt against Sparta. The Thebans, above all, 
offered themselves as ready to join any alliance against her, 
and gave cause for hostilities by persuading the Opuntian 
Lokrians to take possession of a certain strip of land in dis- 
pute between the Phokians and Lekrians, but now held by 
the former. The Phokians in return invaded Lokris, and at 
the same time sought the assistance of Sparta against the 
Thebans, from the fact that the latter were prevailed upon 
by the Lokrians to invade Phokis. 

Thus a new war began in Hellas in 395 B.c., known as 
the Beotian war. The Spartans joyfully embraced this op- 
portunity of making war upon the Thebans, having been, as 
Xenophon says, long angry with them on several different 
grounds. They thought that the present was an excellent 
time for “putting down their insolence” ; and to this end 
they at once dispatched Lysander to the aid of the Phokians. 
The Thebans sought the assistance of the Athenians, and the 
latter, forgetting their ancient antipathy toward that people, 
and remembering only the aid received from them during 
the time of Thrasybulus, voted unanimously to grant the 
request. This, and the extravagant confidence of Lysander 
in himself, saved Thebes. 

Lysander, with an army composed of Herakleots, Pho- 
kians, and others, committed the mistake of not awaiting 
the arrival of Pausanias, king of Sparta, who was coming to 
his aid with the Peloponnesian forces, but at once resolved 
to act alone against Haliartus. He was not only repulsed, 
but, still worse for Sparta, was himself slain. His army was 
disbanded before the arrival of Pausanias, who now did not 
dare to attack the Thebans, with whom the Athenians had 
joined themselves. He merely solicited a burial truce, after 
which he returned to Sparta. On his arrival there he was 
accused of “unmanly conduct,” and sentenced to death, but 
succeeded in making good his escape to Tegea in Arkadia, 
His son Agesipolis was invested with the scepter in his place, 
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The death of Lysander and the retreat of Pausanias from 
Beotia greatly encouraged all the enemies of Sparta, An al- 
liance was concluded against the Lacedemonians by Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, and Argos; and the formation in Corinth 
of a common congress was decided upon. The war, there- 
fore, which had begun as a Beotian war, now received the 
appellation of a Corinthian war, by which it was known 
until its end in the peace of Antalkidas. The Eubeans, the 
Akarnanians, the Ozolian Lokrians, Ambrakia and Leukas, 
and the Chalkidians of Thrace, at once joined the alliance. 
But the Thebans were the prime movers in this uprising 
against Sparta; and now, abandoning for the first time the 
rank of a secondary power, which up to that time they had 
held, they began to prepare that splendid hegemony which 
we shall shortly see accomplished by Epaminondas and Pelo- 
pidas. But these men are not yet mentioned, and at this 
time Ismenias appears as the soul of the city, and of all the 
anti-Spartan feeling. He was a rich Theban, who eight 
years before had warmly sympathized with Thrasybulus 
and the Athenian exiles. He was honored by his political 
opponents, when they put him to death fourteen years later, 
with the title, “a projector of both great and evil plans”* 
—the same combination of epithets which, though they do 
not appear in consonance with each other, has been often ap- 
plied to powerful opponents, as it was by Clarendon to Oliver 
Cromwell. Ismenias, at the head of a body of Beotians and 
Argeians, abolished the hegemony of Sparta in the regions 
north of Beotia, expelled the Lacedemonian harmosts from 
Pharsalus, Herakleia, and Phokis, and also caused many 
Thessalians, and the neighboring Malians, Ainianes, and 
Athamanes, to join the new alliance. 


Recall of Agesilaus. 
These important events took place during the winter of 
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395-394 B.c. The allies assembled in the sprirg of the fol- 
lowing year at Corinth, and decided upon the mustering of 
a powerful army, in order to entirely deprive Sparta of her 
hegemony. Sparta, deeming herself gravely threatened, sent 
an order to Agesilaus to hasten without delay to her assist- 
ance. But even before his return a great battle was fought 
near Corinth in July, 394. Aristodemus, guardian of the 
youthful king Agesipolis, son of Pausanius, at the head of 
13,500 Lacedemonian hoplites, 600 horsemen, and 700 sling- 
ers and bowmen, drew himself up against 24,000 Athenian, 
Argeian, Beotian, and Corinthian hoplites, and 1,550 horse- 
men. The Lacedemonians were finally victorious, and se- 
cured their ascendancy in the Peloponnesus ; but the victory 
was not sufficiently decisive to enable them to undertake any 
forward movement beyond the isthmus. 

This battle was fought about the same time that Agesi- 
laus received his orders of recall, and was forced to abandon 
his flourishing” prospects for the overthrow of the Persian 
empire. Agesilaus, on learning the reason of his recall, 
deemed it his duty, though regretfully, to obey. Assuring 
the Hellenic cities that as soon as matters were arranged in 
Hellas he should come back to Asia without delay, and leav- 
ing four thousand men for their protection, he hastened 
home with the remainder of his army, by the same road that 
Xerxes had taken a century before on his march against 
Hellas. He met no obstacles on the way except in Thessaly. 
But he succeeded in routing the forces of the Thessalians, 
crossed the strait.of Thermopylae, joined the Phokians and 
Orchomenians, and reached the neighborhood of Koroneia. 


Battle of Koroneia. 


The allies, on becoming aware of his approach, left a 
sufficient force for the protection of the camp in Corinth, 
and hastened to occupy the heights about Mount Helikon. 
Here in the plain of Koroneia, which Agesilaus entered from 
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the river Kephisus, was fought during August, 394, “the 
most furious battle in our time,” * says Xenophon, who was 
certainly able to judge, for he himself fought in it on the 
side of Agesilaus, with whom he had returned from Asia. 
Both armies advanced slowly and in silence, and when 
about a furlong apart the Thebans first raised their war- 
shout and made a desperate charge. The center of the Lace- 
dzemonians, comprising the Cyreians with Xenophon himself, 
and the Asiatic allies, rushed forward with equal alacrity 
to meet them. The Argeians “fled without even crossing 
spear,” and found safety on the high ground of Mount Heli- 
kon. The allies in the center also succumbed, so that the 
friends of Agesilaus were already on the point of crowning 
him as victor, when suddenly it was reported that the The- 
bans had completely beaten back the Orchomenians, and had 
reached the baggage in the rear of the army. Agesilaus 
immediately wheeled around, at the head of his phalanx, to 
attack them, about the same time that the Thebans, seeing 
their allies fleeing, prepared to fight their way out in close 
order, and rejoin them on Helikon. But Agesilaus now 
came up, and a terrific battle took place between his hoplites 
and the Thebans. Pushing their shields against each other, 
they grappled in the fiercest contests of bodily strength. No 
shout was heard, nor was there complete silence; only an 
ominous, ghastly murmur arose from the death-teeming field. 
No fiercer or more desperate conflict was ever fought in Hel- 
las. Agesilaus himself, lame and weak in body, but pos- 
sessing that unconquerable moral strength which is stronger 
than any material force, fought most heroically at the head of 
his chosen band. He received many wounds from the number- 
less Theban missiles that were directed against him ; he was 
pushed and trampled down, and only snatched from the jaws 
of death by the heroic devotion of his faithful body-guard, 
fifty in number, most of whom were mowed down beneath 
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the mighty Theban spear. The Thebans at last succeeded 
in cutting through the solid Lacedemonian lines, and, having 
given a dead comrade for every inch of ground they had 
gained, with broken shields and spears joined the Argeians 
and the remaining allies on the heights of Mount Helikon, 
while the Lacedeemonians remained masters of the field. 

The king had his wounds dressed, but, although much 
weakened by loss of blood and fatigue, he would not retire 
to his tent until he had given his final orders. Raised on 
men’s shoulders, he was carried through all his battalions, 
giving directions for the night-watch, since it was already 
late. But meanwhile he was informed that a part of the 
enemy had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Athene. 
Tortured though he was by his severe wounds, Agesilaus did 
not lose his usual lofty bearing, but commanded his soldiers 
to respect the sanctity of the spot, and leave the fugitives 
free to go whithersoever they wished. He next had himself 
borne to the field of battle. The sight was terrible. The 
earth was red from the blood of the slain and the wounded ; 
friends and enemies were lying side by side. Shields were 
shattered to pieces, spears broken, daggers without sheaths, 
some on the ground and others stuck into the bodies, while 
many were still firmly clinched in the grip of death. Now 
if, added to this hideous spectacle, we think of the king car- 
ried over the field by his soldiers, severely wounded, but still 
caring for the rest, order, and security of his army, we have 
a complete and tragic picture of one of the most deadly com- 
bats of our ancestral history. 

Agesilaus, however, on account of his wounds, could not 
take advantage of his hard-earned victory. Having on the 
next day erected a trophy and granted to the Thebans per- 
mission to bury their dead, he proceeded to Delphi, offered 
to Apollo the tithe of the booty obtained in Asia, amounting 
to one hundred talents, and then returned to Sparta, where 
he met with a grateful and honorable reception. 
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Thus two great battles were fought in Hellas about the 
middle of 394 B. c.—one near Corinth, and the other at Ko- 
roneia ; and, though the Lacedzmonians conquered in both, 
the results of these victories were “totally barren.” They 
were compelled to return home, leaving inner Hella’ under 
control of their opponents. Even the narrative of Xenophon, 
deeply colored as it is both by his sympathies and. his an- 
tipathies, indicates, as Grote remarks, that the predominant 
impression carried off by every one from the field of Koro- 
neia was that of the tremendous force and obstinacy of the 
Theban hoplites. In fact, it must be acknowledged that the 
honor of the day was rather on the side of the Thebans, who 
broke through the most strenuous opposition and joined , 
themselves to their allies. 

About the beginning of August of the same year, in the 
interim between the two battles, a third battle was fought 
- near the coasts of Asia Minor, in which the Lacedemonians 
were totally defeated. 


Abolition of the Naval Supremacy of Sparta. 


As soon as the naval preparations of Konon were com- 
pleted, he met with many difficulties on account of the jeal- 
ousy and avarice of the Persian commanders, and their 
_reluctance to serve under a Greek. Hence Konon had been 
unable to make efficient use of his fleet ; and in the mean 
time Agesilaus, while still in Asia, took measures for the 
_ construction of many triremes, and appointed Peisander, the 
brother of his’ wife, as admiral. 

Finally Konon himself went into the interior, communi- 
cated personally with Artaxerxes, and succeeded in obtaining 
Pharnabazus, “ the bravest and most straightforward” of the 
Persian satraps, to act jointly as commander of the fleet. 
Konon sailed with ninety-two triremes to Knidus, where 
Peisander, with the fleet of Sparta and her allies, sallied out 


from the harbor to meet him, and both parties prepared for 
19 
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battle. Xenophon, speaking of the young Spartan admiral, 
says that he was ambitious and resolute, but inexperienced — 
in the management of affairs.* His Asiatic allies left him 
as soon as the battle began, and, though he fought bravely, 
he was’ finally completely defeated, and received his death- 
wound in the struggle. 

This memorable victory achieved by Konon, whom eleven _ 
years ago we saw making his escape with difficulty to Ky- 
prus, was followed by the most important results ; above all, 
by the complete abolition of the naval supremacy of the 
Lacedemonians. Pharnabazus and Konon next sailed with 
their victorious fleet from island to island, drove away the 

‘Lacedemonian harmosts, and abolished the Spartan rule. 
-Weare told that Pharnabazus and Konon found themselves 
everywhere received as liberators, and welcomed with pres- 
ents of hospitality. ‘They pledged themselves not to in- 
troduce any foreign force or governor, nor to fortify any 
separate citadel, but to guarantee to each city its own genu- 
ine autonomy.’ Hence all the islands revolted against the © 
Lacedzmonians, with the single exception of Abydos, which 
Derkyllidas, who was harmost in the town at the time of the 
battle of Knidus, succeeded in preserving to the allegiance 
of Sparta. 

As soon as spring arrived, Pharnabazus and Konon di- 
rected their movements to various islands among the Ky- 
klades. They occupied Kythera, plundered the coasts of 
Laconia and Messenia, and then sailed up the Saronic gulf 
to the isthmus of Corinth. Here they found the confeder- 
ates, Corinthian, Beotian, Athenian, and others, carrying on 
the Corinthian war. The presence of a Persian satrap and 
of a Persian fleet as masters of the Peloponnesian sea and 
the Saronic gulf was indeed a most lamentable event, and 
entirely unexpected after the victory at Salamis, the achieve- 
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ments at the Kurymedon and at Kyprus, and the Kimonian 
- treaty. But the unfortunate position in which the Hellenic 
world was placed, of not being able to harmonize liberty and 
union, was destined to bring upon her still greater misfor- 
tunes. 
The Rebuilding of the Long Walls. 13 
Pharnabazus, before sailing home, promised to the con- 
federates the assistance of the great king, and left with them 
a large amount of money. Konon represented to him that 
the only way to inflict a mortal wound upon the Lacedzemo- 
nians was to aid him in rebuilding the long walls at Athens. 
Pharnabazus, who hated the Lacedsemonians with all the 
fervency of an Asiatic, eagerly consented, and not only left 
the fleet at the disposal of Konon, but also gave him a large 
- amount of money with which to carry out his plans. Konon, 
in 398 B. c., sailed to the Peirzeus, and was fortunate in re- 
storing the work of Themistokles, Kimon, and Perikles, and 
seeing rise once more the walls which in 404 were so trium- 
phantly destroyed by the bitter enemies of the city. Strange 
indeed it was to behold the Beotians and the other neighbors, 
who had taken part with flute and dance in the destruction 
of the walls, now with equal manifestation of joy assisting 
in rebuilding them. So complete was the change of senti- 
ment which had come over Hellas within a few years. Only 
the two long walls were reconstructed which united the Pei- 
reus with the city of Athens. The third or Phaleric wall 
(a single wall stretching from Athens to Phalerum) was not 
restored, as it was not necessary to the security either of the 
city or of the port. In commemoration of his great naval 
victory, Konon also dedicated a golden wreath in the Acrop- 
olis, and caused the erection of a temple in honor of the 
Knidian Aphrodite, who was worshiped by the people of 
'Knidus with peculiar devotion. The Athenians not only 
inscribed on a pillar a public Besolstion: immortalizing the 
deeds of Konon, but also erected a ‘statue in his honor. 
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At this period the city of Athens seemed to have regained 


her former appearance. In 403 she had through Thra- - 


sybulus recovered her old constitution, and now, through 
Konon, she had rebuilt her long walls. Constitutions and 
fortresses, however, do not form the strength of states, but 
rather the moral force of the citizens. That force had weak- 
ened at Athens since the middle of the preceding century, 
when the execution of the laws became lax. The power of 
Athens gradually but surely withered, both on account of 
the undue freedom of social habits and of the incessant up- 
risings and continuous wars. A proof may be found in the 
fact that in the battles of Corinth and Koroneia the Athenian 
hoplites did not exhibit their former courage and endurance, 
and the honor in both these hard-fought contests was mainly 
due to the Thebans. Thus the city of Athens was able to 
restore her constitution and walls, but, since she no longer 
possessed the moral elements by which she had flourished, 
she was not destined to regain her former hegemony. 

But if Athens was not to rise again to her ancient glory 
and power, the reconstruction of her walls in the face of her 
preceding misfortunes was a circumstance such as to astound 
Sparta. The naval supremacy of the latter was overthrown 
by the defeat at Knidus ; and by the alliance of Konon with 
the Persians the former could keep a fleet which not only 
drove the Spartans from the coasts of the Augean and Asia, 
but fairly ruled the Peloponnesus itself. True, the Spartans 
were victorious at Corinth and Koroneia; but these victories 


proved insufficient to discourage their enemies, who shortly © 


after inflicted upon them the memorable defeat at Knidus. 


Iphikrates. 


In the mean time a desultory warfare was carried on, dur- 


ing the ensuing winter and spring, between the garrisons in ~ 


Corinth and Sikyon. It was now that the Athenian Iphik- 
rates, who was destined to become one of the most noted 


\ 
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_ generals of antiquity, began his career in the former place, 
Up to that epoch the best part of the Athenian force was 
composed of native hoplites, who, through constant drill 
from their childhood, were skillful in the performance of 
their military duties. But on account of the change in the 
life, customs, and opinions of the people, those important 
duties began to be neglected. The young men passed their 
time in the company of female flute-players and dancers, and 
the old in playing at dice and gaming. In fine, the people 
now occupied themselves more with festivals and illicit plea- 
sures than with the preservation of honor and the welfare of 
the city. 

Since the citizens either avoided military duty, or, even 
if they served, had no longer the ancient drill, obedience, 
courage, and ambition, the city was forced to employ, besides 
the hoplites, many mercenaries ; and, in fact, ever since the 
beginning of the present war, the latter formed the best part 
of the military force. Iphikrates had his mercenary troops 
under the strictest discipline, and had introduced many im- 
provements both in their armor and in their clothing. These 
mercenaries were called peltasts. The pelfa, whence they 
derived their name, was a small, light shield, which was first 
carried by the Thracians, and later was adopted by all the 
Greeks. These soldiers, though armed more heavily than 
the light-armed troops, were not at first very useful, because 
the pelta could not oppose the heavy Hellenic shield. But 
if the pelta was too light, the Hellenic shield was too heavy 


to be easily managed. 


The genius of Iphikrates obviated these difficulties. He 
lengthened by one half both the light javelin and the short 
sword, and also devised a species of shoes, known afterward 
by the name Iphikratides,* which were easily adjusted and 
were very light. Thus he rendered his peltasts much more 
effective than formerly for hand-to-hand contests, ‘The new 
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shoes also materially increased their speed, and they accord- 
ingly became on many occasions more effective than the 
hoplites themselves. If the hoplites maintained their supe- 
riority in the open field, the peltasts of Iphikrates were 
stronger either in suddenly attacking or surrounding an 
enemy, or in completing the defeat, especially on uneven 
ground. Iphikrates had already many times routed the allies 
of the Lacedemonians, but had not as yet fought against the 
Lacedemonians themselves, who on this account scoffed at 
their allies, saying, “Our friends fear these peltasts as chil- 
dren fear hobgoblins.” But they were soon to be severely 
chastised for this mockery. 


Destruction of a Spartan Battalion. 


Agesilaus had again assumed command of the army in 
~ the Corinthian war, and during April and May, 392, had oc- 
cupied many cities, and surrounded Corinth in such a way 
as to cut off communication with Beotia. The allies were 
so much alarmed at this new success, that both the Athe- 
nians and the Beotians sent envoys to ask peace. But — 
Agesilaus, breathing immeasurable scorn and hate, especially 
against the Thebans, sought in every way to humiliate them ; 
and as their envoys approached, he affected not to notice 
them. Thus haughty, and pleased at the abasement of his 
opponents, Agesilaus sat in a round pavilion, on the banks. 
of the lake adjoining the Hereum, “ with his eyes fixed on 
the long train of captives brought out under the guard of 
armed Lacedzemonian hoplites,” proudly eying the assem- 
bled multitude, when suddenly & messenger appeared on a 
reeking horse. To the many inquiries he returned no an- 
swer, bit galloped straight to Agesilaus, before whom he 
alighted, and with downcast looks delivered his communica- 
tion, The king immediately started from his seat, seized his 
spear, and commanded the herald to summon the generals 
and officers. As they rushed forth, he ordered them to — 
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march without a moment’s delay, and that all the battalions 
that had not dined should snatch a hasty lunch and follow 
him rapidly. He had not gone far when other horsemen 
came who confirmed the tidings of disaster. Upon this he 
ordered a halt, and, heavy at heart, led the army back. 
Serious indeed was the news which cut short the triumph- 
ant thoughts of Agesilaus. The peltasts of Iphikrates had 
routed and completely annihilated a Lacedzmonian battalion. 
This was the greatest loss which his country had sustained 
for a long time ; and, besides being deprived of a number of 
brave men, there was the additional mortification of having 
their heavy-armed soldiers beaten by the light-armed, and 


_Lacedemonians by mercenaries.* 


The Amyklean hoplites had started from Lechzum to 
return home for the celebration of their great festival, the 
Hyakinthia. The road from Lecheum to Sikyon lay near the 
walls of Corinth, and accordingly the polemarch at Lecheum 


* decided to accompany them with his division of six hundred 


hoplites, and with a mora of cavalry (number unknown), un- 
til they should be out of danger from the enemy at Corinth. 
Having accompanied them for fifteen or twenty stadia, he 
turned back with his division of hoplites to Lechzum ; still 
leaving, however, the cavalry, with orders to its officer to 
accompany the Amykleans as much farther as they might 
choose, and afterward to follow him on the return march. 
The polemarch, who was afraid lest the Amykleans might 
be attacked from Corinth in their march, never imagined that 
his division of six hundred Lacedemonian hoplites was in any 
danger. Iphikrates allowed the whole body to pass by un- 


disturbed ; but when he saw from the walls of Corinth the 


six hundred hoplites returning without horse or light-armed — 
troops, he conceived the project of attacking them with his 
peltasts. There were then in Corinth many Athenian hop- 
lites commanded by Kallias, and it was most natural that 
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hoplites should be opposed with hoplites. But Iphikrates 

was emulous of accomplishing this desperate feat with his 
_ peltasts. Kallias arrayed his forces in order of battle not 
far from the gates, while Iphikrates began his attack on the 
Lacedzmonian flanks and rear. Approaching within a javelin- 
throw, he poured upon them a shower of darts and arrows 
which did deadly execution, especially on the right, since 
that side was unprotected by the shield. The polemarch 
directed his phalanx to move forward, but the peltasts still 
pressed him vigorously. Upon this the polemarch command-- 
eda halt, sent the younger soldiers * to drive off the assailants, 
and ordered the wounded to be carried forward to Lechzeum. 
But even the young soldiers, encumbered as they were by 
their heavy shields, could not come up with their nimble 
enemies. After an unavailing pursuit they sought to regain 
_ their ranks, when the attack of the peltasts was resumed, so 
that some were slain before they could get back. Again did 
the polemarch give orders to march forward, but the peltasts 
once more compelled him to halt. Again he dispatched the 
younger soldiers + (this time all those between eighteen and 
thirty-three years of age, whereas on the former occasion it 
had been those between eighteen and twenty-eight) to drive 
away the enemy. The result was the same as before. Thus 
was fought this strange battle, in which many of the Lace- 
dzmonians were killed or wounded, while the peltasts be- 
came every moment more confident and vigorous. The 
Laconian cavalry had in the mean time come up, but afford- 
ed no relief to the distressed division ; in fact it did not dare 
to advance farther than the young hoplites had done. Fi- 
nally, after great loss and exhaustion, the polemarch reached 
a height of land, distant about a quarter of a mile from the 
sea and about two miles from Lecheum. Here Iphikrates 


still continued to harass the hoplites, and Kallias was rapidly 


approaching to engage them hand to hand, when the Lace- 
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dzmonians, enfeebled and despairing, fled in disorder, some 
to Lecheum and others to the nearest coast, where a few 
boats had put out from the town to rescue them. But the 
peltasts still pursued and attacked them, so that out of the 
full muster of six hundred a very small proportion survived 
to reénter Lechzeum. 

This was the misfortune the various details of which were 
reported to the king by the escaped horsemen, and which 
brought about such a complete change in the exultant 
thoughts of Agesilaus that morning. The allies of course 
said nothing more about peace. The Spartans on that occa- 
sion displayed their ancestral spirit ; for, according to Xeno- 
phon, the fathers, brothers, and sons of the slain warriors 
walked about publicly with cheerful and triumphant coun- 
tenances, like victorious athletes. But it is certain that they 
accomplished nothing in Corinth. Agesilaus returned home, 
and Iphikrates regained most of the disputed districts in 
Beotia. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PEACE OF ANTALKIDAS, 


Negotiations. 


Sparta, which had lost her hegemony on the sea, and 
had been driven from inner Hellas, now began to fear lest 
she might not be able to hold even her supremacy over the 
Peloponnesus. Persuaded that she could not by her own 
forces regain her great influence, at least while the oppo- 
nents had for ally the king of Persia—and since the continu- 
ation of the war was of no benefit to the oligarchy of Sparta, 

_ enhancing as it did Agesilaus’s power and glory—she decided — 
in 392s. c. (the same year that the disaster at Corinth took 
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place) to detach by all possible means the king of Persia 

from his alliance with the Athenians, Thebans, and her other 
~ enemies, and gain him over to her own interests. To this 
end she sent to Asia the Spartan Antalkidas, a most crafty 
man, but who had little need of artifice to accomplish his 
undertaking ; for he offered to surrender all the Greeks in 
Asia to the great king. Sparta had done this formerly in 
much more prosperous circumstances, so that she had not the 
least scruple of conscience now, when she was herself endan- 
gered, in again sacrificing those unfortunate Greeks. This 
sacrifice sufficed to detach the king from the league of her 
opponents, but was not enough to make him her ally. The 
- king of Persia well remembered that the first act of Sparta’s 
hegemony was the expedition against Asia, and it was not 
likely that he would now be a party to the restoration of a 
state of affairs capable of bringing new and similar dangers 
against his dominion. Sparta was well aware of this, and 
accordingly instructed Antalkidas to offer, not the restora-. 
_ tion of her own hegemony, but that the cities of Hellas, both 
great and small, should remain free. This proposition was | 
advantageous both to the interests of Sparta and of the great 
king. It was advantageous to the king, because the absolute 
freedom of every Hellenic city meant the absence of political 
union, and consequently the weakness of all Hellas. It was 
advantageous to Sparta, because when Hellas returned to the 
condition in which she was before the Persian wars—i. e., 
the Athenians being limited only to Attica, the Thebans to 
Thebes, and so on—the Lacedsemonians would still be the 
most powerful Hellenic people, ruling over Laconia and Mes- 
senia (countries which they had held from the earliest times), 
comprising two fifths of the Peloponnesus. But it is evident 
that this second proposition necessarily brought on a third, 
that of mutual alliance to secure the fulfillment of its condi- 
tions. It was not likely that the Athenians, the Thebans, 
the Corinthians, and the other great cities of Hellas, would 
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willingly accept these terms. The Athenians, for instance, 
already hoped for the recovery, if not of their former su- 
premacy, at least of a part of it ; the Thebans laid claim 
to the supremacy of Beotia; and the others had similar 


~~ aspirations. It was necessary that they should be forced to 
‘abandon these ambitious projects; but experience had shown 


that Sparta could not force her will upon Hellas, and she 
was therefore obliged to ask the king to act jointly with her | 
in this present emergency. 

These were the disgraceful propositions of Antalkidas— 
propositions extremely favorable to the king of Persia. He 
at once assumed the supremacy of all the Greeks in Asia, 
and saw Hellas sanctioning the destructive pledge of never 
again being united in one nation. The worst feature of the 
matter was that this pledge was given to him ; he was recog- 
nized as the guardian of Hellenic affairs. But so great was 
the aversion of King Artaxerxes toward the Spartans, that 
five full years passed before he was persuaded to accept 


_ these propositions. Antalkidas on coming to Asia no longer 


found Tithraustes satrap of Ionia, but Tiribazus, who enter- 
tained no ill feelings toward the Spartans. But Pharnaba- 
zus, satrap of a neighboring province, still remembered what 
he had suffered. Ambassadors also came from the Atheni- 
ans, Corinthians, and Argeians, together with the Athenian 
Konon, who strengthened the anti-Spartan dispositions of 


_ Pharnabazus. Artaxerxes had not much confidence in the 


Lacedemonians, and Tiribazus, though disposed to assist 
them, could not yet prevail upon the Persian court to show 
any favor to Antalkidas. Subsequent events evince the 
great laxity which then existed in the Persian court. While 
the court opposed Antalkidas, Tiribazus secretly assisted him 
with money to reénforce the Spartan fleet. At the same 
time he struck a serious blow at the Athenians by arresting 
Konon, on the pretense that he was acting contrary to the 
interests of the king. The removal of an officer of so much 
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ability—the only man who possessed the confidence of Phar- 
nabazus—was the most fatal of all impediments to the naval 
renovation of Athens. Konon is said to have been put to 
death in prison by the Persians, while others assert that he 
died of sickness in Kyprus, whither he had found means‘to 
escape. 
In the mean time Tiribazus had occasion to go to the 

Persian court, and Struthas,a warm friend of the Athenians, 
was sent down to Ionia as his temporary substitute. He 
completely defeated the Lacedemonian army which sallied — 
forth from Ephesus against him, and Thimbron, the com- 
mander of the Lacedzmonian forces in Asia, was among the 
first to fall in the battle. The Athenians also still held their 
sway over the sea, under their admiral Thrasybulus ; but he 
was shortly afterward murdered in his tent at Aspendus in 
Pamphylia, whither he had gone to levy contributions for | 
his forces. The dominion of the Athenians on the coasts 
adjacent to the Bosporus and the Hellespont was, however, 
maintained by Iphikrates, whom the Athenians sent as suc- 
cessor to the brave and lofty-minded Thrasybulus. 


Decree of Ariaxerzes. 


In 388 Antalkidas was again sent by the Lacedemonians 
to Asia Minor, apparently as an admiral, but really to resume 
negotiations with the Persians. He went with Tiribazus to 
Susa, and finally prevailed upon the great king “to please 
sanction the humiliation and servitude of the Greeks.” To — 
avoid all possible obstacles to the execution of this decree, 
the king was further induced to invite the satrap Pharna- 
bazus up to the court, and to honor him with his daughter 
in marriage ; appointing to the satrapy of Daskyleium Ario- 
barzanes, a personal friend and guest of Antalkidas. — 

In the spring of 387 Antalkidas and Tiribazus returned — 
to the coast of Asia Minor, bringing not only the royal de- 
cree, but also abundant money, with which Antalkidas at 
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once equipped a fleet, so powerful that the Athenians could 
not cope against it for want of resources. Antalkidas, know- 
ing that as soon as the Athenians should yield no one would 
dare to oppose the royal edict, made an exception in behalf 
of them only, by presenting them with the islands Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Skyros. The Argeians also yearned for peace, 
because they suffered many devastations through the re- 
peated incursions of the Lacedemonians into their territory. 
Thus everything seemed favorable to the success of Sparta 
at the time when Tiribazus summoned to Sardis the envoys 
of all the cities to listen to the propositions of peace as ex- 
pressed in the royal edict. 

Tiribazus produced the original edict, and, having first 
publicly exhibited the royal seal, read aloud as follows: 
“King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the Hellenic cities in 
Asia should belong to him, as well as the islands Klazomenz 
and Kyprus. He thinks it just also that all the other Hel- 
lenic cities, both small and great, should be free, except 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, which are to belong to Athens, 
as they did originally. Whosoever refuses to accept this 
peace, him I shall fight, assisted by those who are of the 
same mind, by land as well as by sea, with ships and with 
money.” 

Instructions ‘were given to the ambassadors to commu- 
nicate this decree to their respective cities, and to meet again 
at Sparta for its acceptance or rejection. When the time of 
meeting arrived, though many cities were angry with the 
_ Lacedzmonians for their treacherous policy, all were forced 
to submit. The Thebans alone were inclined not to recog- 
nize the royal edict ; but seeing that Agesilaus was ready 
to march against them with a powerful army, with which 
they were unable to contend single-handed, they hastened 
to acknowledge the independence of the Beotian cities. 

Owing to the deplorable state of the Persian empire, Ar- 
taxerxes drew no advantage from this circumstance, as Cy- 
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rus, Darius, or Xerxes himself would have done ; for it must 
be acknowledged that, had such an opportunity presented 
itself to any of these despots, the subjection of Hellas 
would inevitably have followed. Artaxerxes limited him- 
self to securing his supremacy over the unfortunate Greeks 
in Asia, and left the Lacedemonians free to arrange matters 
in Hellas as they best could. The Lacedemonians again, 
on account of the isolated character of the cities, succeeded 
in a few years, if not in recovering their former suprem- 
acy, at least in securing a tyrannical rule. But the rest of 
the Hellenic world was never deceived in its judgment con- 
cerning this affair. Owing to this decree, a great portion 
of the Hellenic nation was surrendered to the foreigner ; by 
this decree, Hellas wrote with her own hand her political 
condemnation, declaring that she would henceforth never 
unite in one kingdom; finally, by this decree, which the 
Greeks were compelled to write out upon stone columns in 
their common sanctuaries, the disgrace and deorenieueie of 
Hellas were publicly made known. 

Worst of all was the fate of the surrendered Greeks in 
Asia. The satraps hastened to enforce their authority over 
them ; they erected citadels in the principal cities, and estab- 


lished garrisons ; they destroyed many cities, making slaves ~ 


of the inhabitants, and forcing into their harems the most 
comely maidens. Chios, Samos, Rhodes, and other islands 
adjacent to the Asiatic coast, were exposed to the will of 
their powerful neighbors. They were not individually a 
match for the combined forces of Asia, and there was no 
fleet in Hellas to assist them. Only Evagoras the Kyprian 
fought bravely against the Persian supremacy, but even he 
was at last compelled to succumb, though he was allowed to 
retain possession of Salamis, with the title of king. This oc- 
curred in 385 B.c., and in 374 both he and his valiant son 
Pnytagoras were assassinated. Nikokles, son of Evagoras, 
reigned at Salamis after him; and it is to him that the Athe- 
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nian orator Isokrates wrote the well-known letter “ How to 
Rule,” * and another “ Of Advice.” 

While the Greeks in Asia and those adjacent to the 
coast were thus abandoned to the despotism of the emissaries 
of the great king, the cities in Hellas suffered much from 
the Lacedzemonians. They broke up the Corinthian alliance, 
forced Corinth to become their own ally, and again com- 
pelled Argos to remain neutral. They sought in every way 
to prevent the supremacy of the Thebans in Beotia, and to 
‘this end they organized oligarchical forms of government in 
_all the Beotian towns, and over many they placed Lace- 
dzmonian garrisons and governors. They rebuilt the city 
of Platza, and collected there the remnant of its unfortunate 
inhabitants, not in order to grant them autonomy, ‘but to 
use them as tools for their own tyranny and interests. By 
instituting a Lacedeemonian guard and governor there, they 
both separated Athens from Thebes, and also increased the 
hostile bulwarks with which they surrounded this latter city. 
The Lacedzmonians, not content with the isolation of these 
places, sought their destruction, as in the case of Mantineia. 
_ This city had been formed by the union of five hamlets. 
The Spartans, seizing upon some pretext of its having fur- 
nished corn in time of war to the hostile Argeians, and 
plainly manifested its disaffected feeling toward Sparta, be- 
sieged it, and, after accomplishing its overthrow, compelled 
all who had formerly moved to Mantineia to return to their 
respective cities. Thenceforward Mantineia remained only 
a simple hamlet. The two years following the peace of An- 
talkidas were spent in the exercise of this despotic rule in 
Hellas, and in the third was undertaken a much greater and 
more disastrous work. 


The Olynthian Confederacy. 
During the Peloponnesian war Perdikkas HU, king of 
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Macedonia, anxious to divert the attention of the Athenians _ 


from the coasts of his country, eagerly assisted the Hellenic 
_ cities of Chalkidike in their wars against the Athenians, and 
advised them to fortify Olynthus and make that city “their 
headquarters.” The peninsula of Chalkidike ends in three 
extremities or points, which run out into the Algean—Pal- 
lene (now Kassandra), Akte (Hagion-Oros), and Sithonia 
(Longus). At the head of the Toronaic Gulf, which lies be- 
tween Sithonia and Pallene, was situated Olynthus, sur-, 
rounded by an extensive and fertile plain. 
The advice of King Perdikkas brought very geod results. 
Olynthus, availing herself of the strifes which arose in Mace- 


donia after the death of that king, and also of the existing - 


war in Hellas, succeeded in establishing a strong confederacy, 
in which not only many Hellenic cities on the coast were 
included, but also many Macedonian cities and districts. 
During the present year (387 B. c.), when Amyntas II ruled 
in Macedonia, the Olynthians extended their union so as to 
comprehend all the larger towns in this region—including 
even Pella, the capital of Macedonia, and the most consider- 
able city of the country. 

The Olynthian confederacy, concerning which, unfortu- 
nately, we do not possess much accurate information, is one 
of the most noted institutions in Hellenic history. We find 
here established, to some extent, the principle of political 
union on the basis of equality. Olynthus was the capital of 
the confederacy, but was not a mistress, like Athens and 
Sparta, exercising its sway over the smaller cities. This 
shows what an extent and power this coalition might have 
acquired, if an evil spirit had not called forth the interfer- 
ence of the Lacedemonians before the union had time to 
strengthen itself. When we consider that this confederacy, 
renewed and strengthened, was able by its very position to 
render futile the attempts of Philip against Hellas, made a 
few years later, and when we see the strongest city in Hellas. 
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« 


furiously hastening the destruction of that great bulwark of | 
Hellenic liberty, we are forced to believe that there is a fate 
which drags nations to an inevitable doom. 

_ It has been stated that most of the cities in Chalkidike 
eagerly united with the Olynthians. But there were a few 
which preferred their individual autonomy, and said, “We 
wish to make use of our ancestral laws and be free citi- 
zens.”* Akanthus and Apollonia were next to Olynthus 
the largest cities, and they acted in this spirit. They could 
not be prevailed upon to sacrifice a part of their ancient 
laws for the common good of the confederacy ; and, deem- 
ing the narrow privileges of a citizen more precious than the 
larger and more important rights of the union, they sought 
in 382 the intervention of Sparta. At the same time Amyn- 
.tas IT sent envoys to solicit aid against Olynthus. Seeing 
his kingdom daily becoming weaker, and running the risk of 
being consolidated into the powerful Olynthian confeder- 
acy, and driven almost to despair by the enterprise of the 
Olynthians, he did not hesitate to ask for Spartan interven- 
tion, although he must have known that no Spartan blood 
was ever spilt for the cause of Hellenic liberty, unless the 
independence of Sparta was immediately threatened. Sparta 
hastened to send to Chalkidike the general Kudamidas, as- 
signing to him two thousand hoplites; while his brother 
_ Pheebidas was left behind to collect a second army and hasten 
to Macedonia. The instructions given to these generals were 
very simple : “ We demand of you the abolition of the Olyn- 
thian confederacy.” 


Occupation of Thebes. 

This expedition, in itself so uncalled for, was destined to 
produce other and more serious consequences. While Phe- 
bidas was marching through Beotia on his way to Chalki- 
dike, he was urged by Leontiades, one of the polemarchs of 
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Thebes, and a friend of Sparta, to seize the castle called the 
Kadmeia, drive the party of Ismenias, his democratic col- 
league, out of the city, and put the administration into the 
hands of the nobility, subject to the oversight of the Lace- 
-deemionians. 
Phebidas, though having no such orders, was neverthe- 
less persuaded that this would be a great and useful work 
‘for his country ; and he accordingly occupied the Kadmeia 
with the connivance of Leontiades, who proceeded without 
_ delay to Sparta, to make known the fact that “order reigned 


at Thebes.” The Spartans at first pretended to be displeased 


at the violation of the treaty ; but a few days later, on the 
proposition of Agesilaus, they officially recognized the act of 
Pheebidas and sentenced Ismenias to death. Thus Sparta, 
by becoming the mistress of Thebes in 382, gave a fresh 
proof of her slight reverence for Hellenic autonomy ; for, . 
though by more recent writers it is said that she took the 
command of the army from Phebidas, and imposed upon 
him a fine of ten thousand drachme,* yet no such thing is 
mentioned by Xenophon. Even if this is true, it does not 
lessen the atrocity of the high-handed violence, but, on the 
contrary, heightens it; for in that case, while punishing the: 
actor, they authorized the action. 
Sparta hastened to send another army of ten thousand 
men to Macedonia, under command of Teleutias, brother of 
Agesilaus. Teleutias was a brave and competent officer ; 
nevertheless, the conquest of Olynthus was found no easy 
matter. The Olynthians met the Spartans with the greatest 
courage and dexterity, fighting like brave men for their 
homes and autonomy. They finally succeeded in complete- — 
ly routing the Lacedemonians, and Teleutias was himself 
slain. But the Lacedamonians, who were then in the full- 
ness of their power over Hellas (notwithstanding the inde- 
pendence of the cities guaranteed by the peace of Antalki- 
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das), dispatched a still greater army, under command of 


_ their king Agesipolis. Much success was obtained, but the 


extreme heat of the summer presently brought upon the 
king a fever, which proved fatalwithin a week. Polybia- 
des, who succeeded him in the command (379), compelled 
the Olynthians to seek peace, to dissolve their conféderacy, 
and to enroll themselves in that of the Spartans. The re- 
maining cities of the now shattered league were received as 
allies of Sparta, while those which formerly belonged to 
Macedonia passed again under the dominion of Amyntas. 


CHAPTER VII. 


LIBERATION OF THEBES. 


Condition of the Hellenic World. 


Tuus was destroyed the wisest institution that the Hel- 
_ lenes established during the first period of their history, 
and the strongest bulwark of Hellas in the north. While 
Sparta was accomplishing this, she at the same time com- 
pelled the Phliasians to surrender at discretion to Agesi- 
laus, who named a council of one hundred, “ vested with ab- 
solute powers of life and death over all citizens, and author- 
ized to frame a constitution for the future government of 
the city.” Thus, in 379 B. c., Sparta seemed to have accom-~ 
plished by the peace of Antalkidas what she had not effected 
by her own achievements during the Peloponnesian war. 
On this account many historians extend her supremacy up to 
_ this period, asserting that “the empire of the Lacedemonians 
on land had reached a pitch never before paralleled.” * But, 
strictly speaking, she had not only officially abandoned her 
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supremacy by the peace of Antalkidas, but had in fact 
never regained that power which she had obtained by the 
capture of Athens and completed by the triumphs of Age- 
silaus in Asia. In 379 all the Greeks in Asia were writhing 
under the despotic rule of the great king, and the islands 
adjacent to the coast gradually fell under the sway of the 
eastern monarch. Many islands near Hellas, such as Naxos, 
Tenos, Andros, Siphnos, Seriphos, and others, joined the new 
confederacy which Athens organized about this time. 

Availing herself of her daily increasing commerce, the 
restoration of her walls, the nautical dexterity of her inhabi- — 
tants, and, above all, of the feeling of discontent against the 
ascendancy of Sparta, which was now widely spread, Athens 
sent envoys to the principal islands and maritime cities in 
the Agean, inviting all of them to an alliance on equal and 
honorable terms. Thus, if Athens never recovered the for- 
midable power which was lost at the close of the Peloponne- 
sian war, yet she was at sea always stronger than Sparta, to 
which only a few islands rendered obedience. Sparta ruled 
only continental Hellas, if the term may be used. But Ar- 
gos, Attica, and much of Thessaly escaped her supremacy ; 
and in fact, so strong was the indignation against her which 
existed all over Hellas and among her allies, that it was 
evident that the smallest spark would be sufficient to burn 
to ashes that insecure edifice. 

While a large portion of Hellenism was kept under the 
rule of the barbarians, another under that of the Macedoni- 
ans, and a third groaned under the tyrannical supremacy of 
the Lacedemonians ; while hither Hellenism was enslaved, 
scattered, humiliated—western Hellenism, once so powerful 
and so glorious, now suffered in the extreme at the hands of 
Dionysius the Elder. This tyrant subjugated and destroyed 
many Hellenic cities in Sicily and Italy, and at the same 
time was forced to humiliate himself before the Carthagini- 
ans, to whom he allotted a considerable part of Sicily. It 
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was also reported that he had entered into negotiations with 
the king of Persia for a joint attack upon Hellas, and its 
division between them. He was thus the ally of Sparta, 
which was regarded by all as the betrayer of the interests of 
Hellenism. The affairs of Sparta, however, were conducted 
by Agesilaus, who was confessedly not only one of the 
greatest generals of ancient Hellas, but one of her most Pan- 
hellenic men. But alas for the statesman condemned to 
_ serve a political system innately faulty and breeding: pesti- 
lence from its very foundations! However high-minded he 
may be, it is impossible that he should not succumb to the 
influence of the atmosphere which he breathes. Thus we 
see Agesilaus, who had begun his career as a Panhellenist, 
destined to pass the greater part of his remaining life fight- 
ing against Greeks, and inviting upon himself and his coun- 
try the curses and execrations of the Hellenic world. 

Never did the indignation of Hellenism burst forth so 
generally as during these years. This sentiment was spread 
by two citizens of that city which, after having ceased -to 
_ occupy politically the first rank in Hellas, still kept abreast 
of all through her eloquence. These two citizens were 
Lysias and Isokrates. Lysias delivered an oration at Olym- 
pia during the 99th Olympiad (384 B.c.), three years after 
the peace of Antalkidas, of which unfortunately only a 
fragment is preserved by Dionysius of Halikarnassus. In. 
this he forcibly demonstrated the dangers to which Hellas 
was exposed from the king of Persia and the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse. Recognizing the Spartans as the rulers of Hellas, he 
wonders how they can endure to see their country the center 
_ of a flaming circle fast closing in upon her, and urges them 
to march against those enemies before they, uniting their 
forces, shall lay violent hands not only on Hellas, but on the 
very autonomy of Sparta. 

To understand fully the impression which this Olympiac 
oration of Lysias produced, we must bear in mind that the 
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festival uf 384 was the first that had taken place since the 
peace of Antalkidas. Consequently, a large throng of Greeks 
were present who, on account of the Beotian and Corinthian 
wars, had not been able to attend the two former festivals 
(392 and 388). There were besides present many a ¢heoria, 
or company of state ambassadors of the Greeks in Asia, who 
had been surrendered by Sparta to the Persians, as well as 
many Italian and Sicilian Greeks, who suffered severely 
under the tyranny of Dionysius. In a word, not only was 
the attendance much larger than on former occasions, but 
the feelings of the audience were intensely excited on ac- 
count of the slavery into which they had fallen, the disgrace 
_ which the Hellenic name had suffered, and the danger threat- 
ening the autonomy of the remaining portion of the nation. 
But, worst of all, there was present a legation sent by Diony- 
sius himself, under the management of his brother Thearides, 
which was perhaps the most magnificent that ever came to 
Olympia. Its members were clothed with rich vestments, 
ahd lodged in a tent of extraordinary splendor, decorated 
with gold and purple. Dionysius also sent some excellent 
rhapsodists to recite poems composed by himself; for that 
tyrant had an ambition even to compose poems, and believed 
fully in the great glory which they would bring. But the 
very magnificence of this legation was calculated to arouse 
the indignation of the multitude, who knew that all this 
pomp was the result of the plunder of many Hellenic cities. 
The indignation was still more inflamed by the speech of 
Lysias, who in eloquent words held up before them the pic- 
ture of “the sacred plain of Olympia insulted by the specta- 
cle of wealth extorted from Grecian sufferers.” The multi- 
tude, unable to control their feelings, scoffed at the poems 
of the tyrant, and even assailed his tent. : 


This demonstration, though in itself so significant, made 


no impression on the Lacedemonians, who shortly after de- 
clared the foolish war againt the Olynthians and committed 
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the atrocious assault upon the rights of the Thebans. Hence | 
the common indignation against them continued, and was 
again manifested during the next celebration (380). Isokrates 
then delivered his famous panegyrical oration, and spoke out 
more plainly than Lysias. He denounced the Lacedzemonians 
as traitors to the general security and liberty of Hellas, and as 
seconding foreign potentates as well as Grecian despots merely 
to satisfy their disgusting covetousness. “No wonder,” he 
exclaimed, “that the free and autonomous Hellenic world is 
daily drawn into a narrower space, when the presiding city, 
Sparta, assists Artaxerxes, Amyntas, and Dionysius to mu- 
tilate and absorb it, and herself makes unjust aggressions 
against Thebes, Olynthus, Phlius, and Mantineia.” 

These sentiments of universal disapprobation were des- 
tined to inflict upon Sparta a mortal wound. After the destruc- 
tion of the Olynthians and the Phliasians, her power seemed 
unconquerable. But within a few months she suffered an 
insult:at the hands of the Thebans destined to be followed 
by a long train of misfortunes which should dash her from 
her triumphant height to extreme humiliation. How just in- 
deed was the hate entertained among all the Greeks toward 
the Lacedemonians is evidenced from the very words of 
Xenophon, who was alike conspicuous for his philo-Laconian 
sentiments and for his dislike of Thebes; for he openly 
charges the Lacedemonians “with having entered into the 
‘ citadel, with the deliberate purpose that Thebes should be 


_ enslaved to Sparta, in order that they themselves might rule 


despotically.” But the hour of retribution had already come. 


Thebes. 


For three years Thebes suffered greatly from the tyranny 
of Leontiades and his oligarchical followers, who were up- 
held by the Spartan garrison in the Kadmeia. The tyrants 
not only oppressed their fellow citizens at home, but even 
sought by the most nefarious means to assassinate the three 
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or four hundred who had fled to Athens at the first seizure 
of their leader Ismenias. They sent hired assassins to Ath- 
ens to take them off by private murder ; but all escaped ex- 
cepting Androkleides, chief of the band, and successor of the 
deceased Ismenias. The tyrants next asked the Athenians 
“not to harbor or encourage exiles, but to drive them out as 
persons declared by the confederates to be common ene- 
mies.” Letters to the same effect were sent to the Athe- 
nians from Sparta. But the Athenians, says Plutarch, in 
gratitude to the city of Thebes for the generous spirit which 
had been shown by the Thebans twenty-four years before 
to Thrasybulus and the other Athenian refugees during the 
domination of the Thirty, would not suffer the least injury 
to be done to the exiles. 

The latter, who from the first had determined upon the 
liberation of their country, seeing themselves exposed to 
imminent dangers, hastened the execution of their plans. 
They had many sympathizers at Thebes, and were in con- 
stant communication with them. Of all the auxiliaries, the 
most effective was Phyllidas, who so successfully concealed 
from the tyrants his true sentiments, that he was not only 
deemed worthy of their confidence, but was sent to Athens 
on official business. While there he entered into secret con- 
ference with the fugitives, and especially with Mellon, and 
immediate measures were adopted for the overthrow of the 
tyrants. 

Accordingly, in December, 379, the fugitives Pelopidas 
and Mellon, together with five of their companions, disguised 
in the dress of peasants, entered the town at different points 
in open daylight. They were forthwith conducted by those 
that were concerned in the affair to the appointed rendez- — 
vous, the house of Charon, where they remained concealed 
all the ensuing day. In the evening, through the assistance — 
of their confederates, they killed the two polemarchs, Archias 
and Philippus, while they were feasting at the house of Phyl- 
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lidas. They also killed Leontiades at his own house, freed 
the prisoners, and proclaimed liberty. Epaminondas also— 
who now for the first time comes before us—heartily engaged 
in the promotion of the undertaking. Soon after the other 
fugitives arrived from Athens, as did also a body of Athe- 
nian volunteers, together with two generals who were privy 
to the plot. Thus Pelopidas and his party were consider- 
ably strengthened. 

The whole city was now in terror and confusion ; houses 
were filled with lights, and the streets with men running to 
and fro. Pelopidas was elected governor of Beotia, together 
with Mellon and Charon. He immediately blocked up and 
attacked the citadel, hastening to drive out the Lacedemo- 
nians and recover the Kadmeia before succor could arrive 
from Sparta.* The siege was vigorously pushed, and finally, 
when “undisturbed egress from Thebes, with the honors of 
war, was guaranteed to the garrison by oath, the Kadmeia 
was surrendered” (January, 378 B. c.). 

This daring act, which was called by the Greeks sister to 
that of Thrasybulus, shook to its foundations the whole Hel- 
lenic world. But the change of affairs which followed upon 
this action rendered it still more glorious. For the war, 
says Plutarch, which humbled the pride of the Spartans, and 
deprived them of their empire, took its rise from that night 
when Pelopidas, without taking town or castle, but being 
only one out of twelve t who entered a private house, loosened 
and broke to pieces the chains of the Spartan government. 

The murder of Leontiades and his friends, perpetrated 
during the night while in their homes and at the banquet, 


- arouses in a modern reader a feeling of repugnance, espe- 


cially when we consider that it was accomplished by men 

belonging to the highest class of society. But such were the 

customs and political opinions of the Hellenes, that all ap- 
* Plutarch, - 


+ The number is variously estimated from seven to twelve. 
20 
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proved that splendid revenge in return for the occupation of | 


the Kadmeia and the death of Ismenias, and all adinired the 
personal daring of the few men who with one blow overthrew 
a government heretofore deemed impregnable. That we may 
fully understand the fact that the most prominent and rich- 
est men in Hellas did not hesitate to incur such danger, let 
us not forget that, from the Homeric Odysseus and Achilles 

to Aratus and Philopemen, the rich Greek did not cease to 
- contend in the palestra, endeavoring to surpass the poor not 
only in money, but in valor and bodily strength. ‘ 


Although it was winter, Sparta hastened to send an army 


against the Thebans. Agesilaus declined to lead it, on the 
ground that he was above sixty years of age, and therefore 
no longer liable to compulsory foreign service ; but this was 
not his real reason. Xenophon says that he was afraid to 
appear again (as he had lately done in the case of the 
Phliasians) in arms against Greeks in order to uphold tyr- 
anny. It may therefore be conjectured that the king had 
begun to tire of the vain and incessant warfare to which for- 
tune had condemned him. Accordingly, Kleombrotus, the 
other king of Sparta, took the command. He entered Be- 
otia, remained a few days, and then returned to the Pelo- 
ponnesus without accomplishing anything. 


- 


The expedition, however, brought on some serious con- 


sequences. While Kleombrotus was passing through the 
outskirts of Attica, he sent to Athens three Lacedemonian 
envoys to demand satisfaction “for the part taken by the 


two Athenian generals and the Athenian volunteers in con-— 
certing and aiding the enterprise of Pelopidas and his com- _ 
rades.” The Athenians were still so anxious to avoid giving 


offense to Sparta, that they forthwith killed one of the two 
generals, while the other escaped, and a sentence of banish- 
ment was passed against him. But while this sentence in- 
dicates the dread the Athenians still had of the Lacede- 
monians, the harmost Sphodrias (a man ef courage and am- 
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_bition, but governed rather by sanguine hopes than good | 
sense and prudence *), whom Kleombrotus had left at Thes- 
pis to prosecute the war against Thebes, was persuaded that 
it would be a much greater and more glorious performance 
if, without any directions from his superior, he could, in the. 
midst of peace, seize upon the Peirezus, and deprive the 
Athenians of the empire of the sea by a sudden attack on 
land. This violent attempt failed ; and, since the Spartans 
did not punish Sphodrias, the Athenians entered into alliance 
with the Thebans, and prepared for war. 

It was about this time that the Athenians, assisted by 
their generals Chabrias, Timotheus, Konon, and Kallistratus, 
began vigorously to increase their dominion at sea. But, 
however great the eagerness and the zeal displayed by the 
Athenians in the prosecution of their object, they now occu- 
pied only a secondary place in Hellenic history. The new 
hegemony, which was far from reaching the glory of the 
former, was a few years afterward again lost through the 
tyranny and selfishness of Athens. Wavering indeed and 
inconstant was also the policy of Athens on this occasion, 
now allying herself with the Thebans, now abandoning 
them, and again openly siding with the Spartans. The free- 
dom of Hellas from Spartan despotism is due to Thebes, and 
to Thebes only. The virtues of this city gilded the clouds 
which began to collect over the setting sun of the first Hel- 
lenism, and to this city we must now turn our attention. 


* Plutarch. 
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